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Art. 1. The Works of Alexander Pope, Esq. With Notes and IIlustra- 
tions by Joseph Warton, D. D. andothers. 8vo. g Vols. 3). 12s. 
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wares it is desirable that the capital authors of all ages 
and countries should appear before the public with every 
advantage, yet the degree in which they require the illustrative 
labours of an editor is very different. The pure text alone of 
some writers is sufficient for a full comprehension of their 
meaning; and annotations have then the effect of distracting 
our attention, and mingling the ideas of other men with those 
of the original author. There are also writers, who, treating | 
on local and temporary topics, or abounding in allusions to 
particular persons, manners, and events, can with difficulty be 
understood by all readers even in their own times, and necessa- 
rily become more obscure as they grow more remote. A pro- 
pensity, likewise, in an author of eminence, to copy thoughts 
and images from other persons, will ever make it an object of 
curiosity to trace the source of his meas, and to point out in 
what degree they have undergone alteration and improvement 
in passing through his mind.—Perhaps few writers have fur- 
nished, in these several views, more scope for illustration and 
comparison than Pope; whose subjects are often peculiar and 
personal, and who was a free borrower, and a skilful im- 
prover of that which he borrowed. 

The works of this great poet have already, indeed, been 
published with a suite of notes, extensive enough to answer 
every purpose that might be wished: but the leading character 
of Warburton’s edition is that of a commentary on the opinions 
of the author, so managed as to give him the appearance of 
saying what the editor supposed he ought to have said, rather 
than what he really designed to say. The over-refinement 
and the disingenuity of this annotator,—for oth these qualities 


are assignable to him,—have given very general offence to men 
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of candour and good taste; and this disgust has been aggra- 
vated by the many instances in which he has made his notes the 
vehicle of his own singularities of opinion, and of his illiberal 
sarcagms on individuals. | | 

It was, then, decidedly to be wished that the text of Pope 
should be vindicated’ from such an association, and should be- 
allowed to speak its qwn sense, j//ustrated only by. proper ap- 
pendages, histori€al and literary ;~-and we believe that the ac- 
complished writer, who has now executed the task, has long 
been destined to it by the hopes and expectations of almost all 
in the nation who could be interested in such a work.. Insuch 
cases, however, hopes and expectations ever have a tendency 
to mount too. high; though, for our part, we confess that wt 
relied on finding ‘a glorious treat” for ourselves and for our 
readers, in the mine valumes of Warton’s Pope; forgetful that 
originality is always scarce, and that there is a period at which 
al exertions are apt to flag. We hadno pre-conception that this 
edition could be characterized in a sentence ;. and that, in ors 
der to give our,, readers. a tolerably accurate general idea of it). 
we need gay little more than that it is a selection of the most 
unexceptionable of Warburton’s notes, together with the greater 
part of the matter of the celebrated Essay on the Writings and 
Genius of Pope digested, totidem verbis, under its corresponding 
Panes. - There are likewise, it is true, various notes by othes 

1ands, but they are taken mostly from printed and well known 
books ; and there 1s some original matter, of which we shall 
proceed to, give a more detailed account. 

The Life of Pope, prefixed to the first volume, isa fair, can- 
did, and natural representation of the man; written in an une 
studied, indeed not always an accurate,. style, and containing 
little information which has not been given by former biogra- 

hers. The editor’s intimacy. with the late Mr. Joseph Spence 
He been the chief source of additional anecdote. We-shall 
copy the summary of the literary character of Pope, which 
may be regarded as the final judgment of one who has spent 2 
life in similar investigations : : 

‘ Whatever might be the imperfections of our creat Poet’s per 
son or temper, yet the vigour, force, and activity of his mind 
were almost unparalleled. His whole life, and every hour of it, in 
sickness and in health, was devoted solely, and with unremitting di- 
ligence, to. cultivate that one art in which he had determined to exe 
eel. Many other poets have been unavoidably immersed in business,, 
in wars, in politics, and diverted from their favourite bias and pur- 
suits. Of Pope it might truly aid solely be said, Versus amat, hoe 


_ studet unum. His whole thoughts, time, and talents were spent on. 


his Works alone: which Works, .if we dispassionatcly and carefully 
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review, we shall find that the largest portion of them, for he’at- 
tempted nothing of the epic or dramatic, is of the didacti¢, moral, 
and satiric kind; and, consequently, not of the most poetic species 
of Poetry. There is note in so sublime a style as the’ Bard of 


Gray. This is a matter of fact, not of reasoning; and means to 
oint out, what Pope Aas actually done, not what, if he had put out 
his full’strength, he was capable of doing. No man can possibly think, 
er can hint, that the Author of the Rape of the Lock, and the Eloisa, 
wanted imagination, or sensibility, or pathetic ; but he certainly did not 
so often indulge and exert those talents, nor give so many proofs: of 
them, as he did of .strong sense and judgment. This turn of mind 
led him to admire French, models; he studied Boileau attentively ; 
formed himself upon 4im, as Milton formed himself upon the Grecian 
and Italian Sons of Fancy.. He stuck to describing modern manners ; 
but these manners, because they are familiar, uniform, artificial, and 
olished, are, for these four reasons, in their very nature unfft for any | 
fofiy effort of the Muse. He gradually became one of the most cor- 
rect, even, and exact Poets that ever wrote; but yet with force and 
spirit, finishing his pieces with a patience, a care, and assiduity, that 
no business nor avocation ever interrupted; so that if he does not 
frequently ravish and transport his reader, like his Master Dryden, 
yet he does not so often disgust him, like Dryden, with unexpected 
inequalities and absurd improprieties. He is never above or below 
his subject. Whatever poetical enthusiasm he actually possessed, he 
with-held and suppressed. The perusal of him, in most of his pieces, 
affects not our minds with such strong emotions as we feel from Ho- 
mer and Milton ; so that no man, of a true poetical spirit, is master 
of himself while he reads them. Hence he is a writer fit for univer- 
sal perusal, and of general utility ; adapted to all ages and all sta- 
tions ; for the old and for the young; the man of business and the 
scholar. He who would think, and there are many such, the Fairy 
Queen, Palamon and Arcite, the Tempest, or Comus, childish and ro- 
mantic, may relish Pope. Surely it is no narrow, nor invidious, nor 
niggardly encomium to say, he is the great Poet of Reason; the 
First of Ethical Authors in Verse ; which he was by choice, not ne- 
cessity. And this species of writing is, after all, the surest road to 
an extensive and immediate reputation. It lies more level to the ge- 
neral capacities of men, than the higher flights of more exalted and 
genuine poetry. Waller was more applauded than the Paradise Lost; 
and we all remember when Churchill was more in vogue than Gray.’ 
On this very just account, as we think it, we shall only re- 
mark that perhaps the force and activity of a mind, employed 
during 40 years in compesing not a great number of poems, is 
estimated at too high a rate; and that some abatements might 
be made as to the uniform correctness and finishing attributed 
to his lines. The uncommon splendor of diction in some 
parts, and the wonderful energy and compression in others, 
are not seldam contrasted by extraordinary flatness and negli- 
gence ; and if Pope had no better title to his elevated rank 
among poets than the mere evenness of a polished strain, it 
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would be the voice of prejudice, and not the decision of judgs 
ment, if we assigned to him the superiority over many writers 


-of the present age. It is that truly poetical faculty of Talsing 


and adorning a subject by splendid imagery, and by the exqui- 
site charms of language,—in his best pieces operating on the 
mind like enchantment,—which places Pope at an unmeasured 
distance above mere correct and elegant versifiers. ‘This dis- 
criminating merit, we think, has never been so happily dis- 
played as by Mr. Wakefield ; whose warmth of feeling we 
should have been very glad to have seen united with the various 
learning and mature taste of the present editor*. 

As we haye already observed that the staple matter of the 
notes in this edition is taken from Warburton, and from the 
editor’s own previous observations in his Essay, we shall not 
enter on a regular review of the volumes, but shall content our- 
selves with occasional notice of any thing that strikes us as new 
and worthy of remark. 

The following note concerning Dr. Johnson’s Latin transla- 
tion of the Messiah will be deemed curious by classical readers : 


‘ Dr. Johnson, in his youth, gave a translation of this piece, which 
has been praised and magnified béyond its merits. It may justly be 
said, (with all due respect to the great talents of this writer,) that 
in this translation of the Messiah are many hard and unclassical ex- 
pressions, a great want of harmony, and many unequal and Un-Vir- 
gilian lines. I was once present ata dispute, on this subject, betwixt 
a person of great political talents, and a scholar who had spent his 
life among the Greek and Roman classics. Both were intimate friends 
of Johnson. The former, after many objections had been made to 
this translation by the latter, quoted a line which he thought equal 
to any he ever had read. 

—~—~juncique tremit variabilis umbra. 
The green reed trembles —— 
The scholar (Pedant if you will) said, there is no such word as va- 


“riabilis in any classical writer. Surely, said the other, in Virgil; 





variabile semper foemina. You forget, said the opponent, it is 


varium & mutabile.’ 


In the notes to the Ode for St. Ceeilia’s Day, are some valu- 
able remarks on English Pindaric odes, and on the lyric pro- 


-ductions of Italy and France. We observe an odd slip of 


the pen in the editor’s concluding sentence, where he speaks of 
¢ Maupertuis’s travels to the north, to measure the degrees of 
the meridian toward the eguator.’ It should be, a degree to- 


_wards the pole. 





* Inthe Review for September 1796, our readers will find some 
account of Mr. Wakefield’s «* Observations on Pope,” ia one vol. 


2 Svo. 
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The Essay on Criticism is illustrated with an ample collection 
ef notes from various sources, but thrown together in too 
negligent a manner. A notice by the editor concerning En- 
glish writers on critical subjects, prior to Pope, is a valuable 
specimen of his appropriate knowlege : 


¢ The first piece of criticism in our language, worthy our atten- 
tion, for little can be gathered from Webbe and Puttenham, was Sir 
Philip Sydney’s Defence of Poesie. Spenser is said to have written 
a critical discourse, called The Poet; the loss of which, considering 
the exquisite taste and extensive learning of Spenser, is much to be 
regretted. Next came Daniel’s Apology; then Ben Jonson’s Dis- 
coveries, the Preface to Gondibert, and Hobbes’s Letter to D’ Ave- 
nant, the Preface and Notes-of Cowley, (whose prose style, by the 
way, is admirable,) Temple’s Essays, Dryden’s Essay on Dramatic 
Poetry, and his various Prefaces and Prologues, Rhymer’s Preface to 
Rapin, and Letter on Tragedy, and Dennis’s Reformation of Poetry, 
and the Essays of Roscommon and Buckingham. These were the 
critical pieces that preceded our Author’s Essay, which was published 
without his name, May 1711, about the same time with Fenton’s 
Epistle to Southerne; and did not, as Lewis the bookseller told me, 
sell at first, till our Author sent copies, as presents, to several eminent 


persons.” one 
Towards the end of the second volume several pieces are ine 
serted that were not contained in Warburton’s edition: but we 
are much disappointed at not finding any evidence produced as 
to their authenticity. Some of them, we think, we could almost 
pronounce, from internal tokens, not to have proceeded from 
his pen; though we do not form this judgment merely on ac- 
count of the ribaldry which they contain: since there is a 
sufhcient mixture of that quality in some of his avowed works, 
to stigmatize his grave denunciations against obscenity as hypo- 
critical cant. Surely it would have been more decorous in the 
reverend editor to have suffered these-to have been still buried 
in oblivion! We see not, moreover, the propriety of printing 
in this collection some indifferent verses hy Gay, though Pope 
isthe subject: but we are still more surprised at finding that 
honor paid to a very paltry and illiberal Latin parody by Smith 
onthe Duke of Buckingham’s epitaph, applied to the defama- 
tion of Craggs. oe se : 
The Essay on Man is introduced by some new anecdotes 
which strongly exhibit the author’s fluctuations and perplexities 
in his philosophical and theological opinions, and ‘prove how 
little he was qualified to lay down a system in these points; 
though no man could more happily adorn and enforce those 
general maxims in morality and religion, concerning which 
all mankind speak an uniform language. Of the notes, the 
greater part, and the most acute, are retained from Warbur- 
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ton. Others are taken from various writers in different SyS~ 
tems. One or two by the editor may call for remark. On thes 
latter of these lines, 


“© One thinks on Calvin Heav’n’s own spirit fell, 
«© Another deems him instrument of Hell ;” Fed] 


Dr. W. observes that * the fate of Servetus must ever remain 
a mark of the violence, cruelty, and intolerance of: Calvin.” 
This is just, but quite foreign from the purpose ; since those 
to whom Pope alluded, as deeming this reformer an instrument 
of hell, were certainly not led to that opinion by his. rigour 
against heretics.. It would be well if these who, in this coun- 
try, are so fond on all occasions of introducing Calvin and 
Servetus, would recollect Cranmer and Joan Bocher; as well 
as the two protestant heads of the church, Elizabeth and James, 

- Dr. Warburton concluded his annotations:on the Aysay; on 
Man by an exemplification of Longinus’s five sources of ihe 
sublime, from five passages in the noble apostrophe to Lord 
Bolingbroke which terminates the Essay. Dr. Warton consi- 
ders the commentator as peculiarly unfortunate in all his in- 
stances, none of them being applicable to the rule which, they 
were intended to exemplify. Yet Warburton was not a ¢yro in 
Greek, and certainly was able to enter into the beauties of En- 
glish poetry. Is it not the en conclusion, in this case, 
that Longinus i is a very loose critic ? 

In a note on the Universal Prayer, we meet with the follow- 
ing anecdote’ “ The great Bishop Butler used to say, that if 
Lord Shaftesbury had lived to sce the candour, moderation, and 
gentleness of the [then] present times in discussing religious 
subjects, he would have been a good Christian.” “We lament 
to think that we ‘have outlived the times thus characterized, 
and that no unbeliever i is now likely.to be converted by such an 
argument. 2 

In the note undet the delineation of the character of Atossa 
in the Epistle’ on the Characters of Women, we observe the fol- 
Towing addition to what 1s copicd from the Essay on the Genius 
and Writings | of Pope: ‘ She (the Duchess. of Marlborough) 
gave Mr. Pope ‘a thousand pounds to suppress this portrait, 


which he a it is said, by the persuasion of, Mrs. M. 


Blount ; and, aiter. the ik ea death, it was printed in a 


folio sheet, 1746, and afterwards here inserted with those of 


Philomedé and Cloe. This is the greatest blemish in our poet’s 
moral character? We cannot but be surprised at the coolness 
with which this infamous transaction is here censured. Ble 
mish !—can any thing more abominably flagitious be produced 
from the memoirs ‘of the vilest heroes of the Dunciad? So 


very bad, indeed, is it, and of so much deeper a dye-than any 


of 
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ef the known d/emishes of Pope’s character, that we are by no 
means prepared to admit it as a fact, without better evidence 
than unauthenticated assertion. Mr. Wakefield’s correspond- 
ent, the preset Bishop of Cloyne, who also mentions the re- 
port, is very properly desirous that application should be made 
to the representative of the Marlborough family, in order to 
ascertain itstruth. We cannot but wish that Dr. Warton had 
used his influence for this purpose, before he gave an un- 
checked currency to a story that must impose an indelible stain 
on the subject of it. 

We find nothing which demands particular observation in 
the notes on the remainder of the poetical works. Even the 
Duaciad acquires little new illustration from the present editor; 
and Warburton is still the leading annotator, His ill-nature, 
indeed, and the poet’s petulance, are occasionally corrected ; 
and Dr. Warton shews himself to be possessed of more libe- 
rality than either of them. He might have excused himself, 
however, from inserting long notes from Warburton, for the 
sule purpose of expressing his disapprobation of them. We 
know not how far it was worth while to re-print the Dunciad 
as it first appeared in three books alone, and with its original 
hero ‘Theobald, instead of Cibber. ‘The mere omission of a 
book, though it might make the’ plan more uniform, did ‘not 
require to be perpetuated in a separate impression: but it may 
be a just object of curiosity, to shew how much better the 
poem was adapted to the character of its first hero than to that 
of its second. 3 hig aC 

In the sixth volume is given an imitation of the second satire 
of Horace, intitled Sober Advice from Horace to the young Gentlemen 
about Tawn, in the Manner of Mr. Pope. What could possi 
have induced the editor thus to contaminate his publication, by 
one of the grossest pieces that we ever read, is beyond our 
power ro conceive. Are we to regard it as really the composi- 
tion of Pope under a disguised title? If it were so, should 
Dr. Warton have been the reviver of it?—We cannot but 
make the same observation on a chapter in Scriblerus, intitled 
the Double Mistress, which was published in the 4to. edition, of 
1741, but omitted (on better consideration) “in the last.- We 
by no means concur with the editor in thinking it such a speci- 
men of exquisite humour; and we:are certain that it is not fit 
to be perused by-many of those who might wish to grace their 
shelves with Warton’s Pope. Surely, ‘surely, consistency ought 
to have been a little more regarded ! a aed 

In the volumes of Letters, we find a considerable number 
added: but the greater part of them are short, and of little 
consequence. It was scarcely fair to expose old Mrs. Pope’s 
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and Sir Godfrey Kneller’s bad grammar and spelling; and we 
think the repetition, in the same words, of a description of an 
old house, in a letter from Pope to the Duke of Buckingham, 
and another to Lady Wortley Montague, might have been 
spared. Some of the most interesting of the additional corres. 
pondence is that between Pope and Aaron Hill; we shall tran- 
scribe the spirited expostulation of the latter, on account of a 
supposed allusion to him in the Dunciad. 


‘ From Mr. Hill to Mr. Pope. 
‘Sir, ° January 28, 1730-1, 

* Your answer regarding no part of mine but the conclusion, you 
must pardon my compliment to the close of yours, in return; if I 
agree with you, that your letter is weaker, than one would have ex. 
pected. | 7 
. © You assure me, that I.did not knew you so well, as I might, 
had I happened to be known to others, who could have instructed 
my ignorance; and I begin to find, indeed, that I was less acquainted 
with you, than I imagined: but your last letter has enlightened me, 
and I can never be in danger of mistaking you, for the future. 

« Your enemies have often told me, that your spleen was, at least, 
as distinguishable, as your genius: and it will be kinder, I think, to’ 
believe them, than impute to rudencss, or ill manners, the return you 
were pleased to make, for the civility, with which I addressed you. 

‘ I will, therefore, suppose you to have been peevish, or in pain, 
while you were writing me this letter: and, upon that supposition, 
shall endeavour to undeceive you. If I did not love you, as a good 
man, while I esteem you, as a good writer, I should read you with- 
‘out reflection : and it were doing too much honour to your friends, 
and too little to my own discernment, to go to them for a character of 
‘your mind, which I was able enough to extract from your writings. 

¢, But, to imitate your love of truth, with the frankness you have 
‘taught me, I wish the great qualities of your heart were as strong in 
you as the good ones: you would then have been above that emotion 
and bitterness, wherewith you remember things which want weight 
to deserve your anguish. 

¢ Since you were not the writer of the notes to the Dunciad, it 
would be impertinent to trouble you with the complaint I intended: 
I will only observe, that the author was in the right, to believe me 
capable of a second repentance; but, I hope, I was incapable of that 
‘second sin, which should have been previous to his supposition. If 
the initial letters A. H. were not meant to stand for my name, yet, 
they were, everywhere, read so, as you might have seen in Mist’s 
Journal, and other public papers ; and I had shewn Mr. Pope an ex- 


ample, how reasonable I thought it to clear a mistake, publicly, 


which had been publicly propagated. One note, among so many, 
‘would have done me this justice: and the generosity of such a pro- 
ceeding could have left no room, for that arise sneakingly, which, 
though, perhaps, too harsh a word, was the properest a man could 
chuse, who was satirizing an approbation, that he had never observed 

. , 1 warm 
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warm enough to declare itself to the world, but in defence of the 
great, or the popular. 

« Again, if the author of the notes knew, that A. H. related not 
to me, what reason had he to allude to that character, as mine, by 
observing, that I had published pieces bordering upon dombast—a 
circumstance so independent on any other purpose of the note, that 
I should forget to whom I am writing, if I thought it wanted ex. 
planation. , 

‘ As to your oblique panegyric, I am not under so blind an attach. 
ment to the goddess I was devoted to in the Dunciad, but that I 
knew it was a commendation; though a dirtier one than I ‘wished for 
who’ am, neither fond of some of the company, in which I wag 
listed—the noble reward, for which I was to become a diver ;—the 
allegoric muddiness, in which ‘I was to try my skill ;—nor the insti- 
tutor of the games, you were so kind to allow me a share in. 

¢ Since, however, you could see, so clearly, that I ought to be 
satistied with the praise, and forgive the dirt it was mixed with, Iam 
sorry, it seemed not as reasonable, that yeu should pardon me for 
returning your compliment, with more, and opener, praise, mixed 
- with less of that dirtiness, which we have, both, the good taste to 
complain of. 

¢ The Caveat, Sir, was mine. It would have been ridiculous to 
suppose you ignorant of it: I cannot think, you need be told, that 
it meant you no harm ;—and it had scorned to appear under the bor- 
rowed name it carries, but that the whimsical turn of the preface, 
would lave made my own a contradiction.—I promise you, however, 
that for the future, I will publish nothing, without my name, that 
concerns you, or your writings. I have now, almost finished, Az 
Essay on Propriety, and Impropriety, in Design, Thought, and Ex 
pression, illustrated, by Examples, in both Kinds, from the W, ritings of 
‘Mr. Pope; and, to ¢gonvince you how much more pleasure it gives 
me, to distinguish your /ights, than your shades ;—-and that I am as 
willing as I ought to be, to see, and acknowledge my faults; I am 
yeady, with all my heart, to let it run thus, if it would, otherwise, 
create the least pain in you:—An Essay on Propriety, and Impropriety, 
etc. illustrated by Examples, of the first, from the Writings of Mr. Pope, 
and of the last, from those of the Author. : 

‘ I am sorry to hear you say, you never thought any great mat- 
ters of your poetry.—It is, in my opinion, the characteristic you are 
to hope your distinction from: to be honest is the duty of every plain 
man! Nor, since the soul of poetry is sentiment, can a great poet 
want morality. But your honesty you possess in common with a mil- 
Kon, who will never be remembered; whereas your poetry is a peculiar, 
that will make it impossible you should be forgotten. 

¢ If you had not been in the spleen, when you wrote me this letter, 
I persuade myself, you would not, immediately after censuring the 

ride of writers, have asserted, that you, certainly, know your moral 
fife, above that of most of the wits of these days: at any other 
time, you would have remembered, that Aumility is a moral virtue, 
It was a bold declaration ; and the certainty with which you know it, 
stands in need of a better acquaintance than you seem to have had with 
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the ¢ribe; since you tell me, in the same letter, that many of ther 
aames were unknown to you. 

_.© Neither would it appear, to your 0\n reason, at a cooler junc. 
ture, over-consistent with the morality you are so sure of, to scatter 
the letters of the whole alphabet, annexed, at random, to characters of 
a light and ridiculous cast, confusedly, with intent to provoke jealous 
writers into resentment, that you might take occasion, from that re- 
sentment, to expose and depreciate their characters. 

¢ The services you tell me, you would do Mr. Dennis, even though 
he should abuse you, in return, will, I hope, give him some title to 
expect an exertion.of your recommendatory influence in his behalf: a 
nan, so popular, as you, might secure him a great subscription: 
this would merit to be called a service; and, the more the world 
should find you abused in the works you had recommended, so much 
the more glorious proot would they see, that your morals were, in 
truth, as superior, as you represent them, to those of your cotem- 

oraries, “Though you will pardon me the pride of wondering, a lit- 
tle, how this declaration came to be made to me, whose condition not 
standing in need of such services, it was not, I think, se necessary, 
you should have taken the trouble to talk of them. 

¢ Upon the whole, Sir, I find, Iam so sincerely your friend, that 
it is not in your awn power, to make me your enemy: else, that*un- 
necessary air of neglect and superiority, which is so remarkable, in 
the turn of your letter, would have nettled me to the quick ; and I 
must triumph, in my turn, at the strength of my own heart, who 
can, after it, still find, and profess myself, most affectionately and 
sincerely Your, ete.’ 

‘This was one of those unpleasant difficulties in which Pope 
was involved by his propensity to satirize, where he had not 
the couraye to avow his meaning; and from which he could 
not extricate himself without some loss of honour. 

We must now conclude the remarks which suggest them- 
selves respecting this edition. It is certainly an improvement 
on that of Warburton; negatively so, in correcting or omitting 
his frequent perversions of the author’s sense ;~ positively so, 
in the addition of a great many valuable facts and observations, 
either immediately connected with the text, or bearing a gene- 
ralreference to it. At the sametime, we must take the liberty 
of expressing a degree of disappointment as to the care and at- 
tention bestowed on the work. ‘There is too much of mere 
transcription in it from the editor’s former labours; which, 


‘though respectable, were yet for the most part the product of 


a less matured taste and judgment, and are not always in har- 
mony with later opinions :—the transcription has even been so 
careless, that facts long past are sometimes mentioned as having 
justcoccurred; and the ‘same circumstances are not unfrequently 
repeated.© We might hav expected, from an editor of such 
various reading, something -nore in the tracing of imitations, and 
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im the comparison of similar passages in other poets;.on which 
points Mr.'Wakefield has displayed so much taste and industry. 
We are sorry, likewise, to add that sufficient attention bas not 
been paid by Dr. Warton’to the correction of the press ; many 
6f the proper names, and particularly quotations from forei 
fauguages, being erroneously pririted. On the whole, indeed, 
we are constrained to observe that marks of haste are too con- 
spicuous throughout. . | : 
‘A-full length sketch. of Pope is prefixed, taken by stealth 
by Mr. Hoare; which the editor calls an invaluable relic, but 
which, in .truth, is an ill-drawn caricature. A frontispiece, 
however, gives us a fine bust of Mr. Pope, from a painting by 


Richardson. “wt Ae, 


Art. II. ‘Travels through Germany, Switzerland, Italy, and Sicily. 
Translated from the German of Frederic Leopold Count Stolberg, 
“by Thomas Holcroft. gto. 2 Vols. pp. 500, and 656, and 1g 
Plates. 31. 3s. Boards. Robinsons. 1796. 
Ort original work of this distinguished traveller, a de- 
tailed account occurs in the Appendix to our xviiith:vol. ; 
and we are happy in announcing a proper, elaborate, and elegant 
translation of it: although we think that the poetic style at- 
tempted by Count Stolberg is too much subdued, and that his 
condensed significance is too much enfeebled, by ‘the expansion 
of the English version. It cannot be indifferent to the. forma- 
tion of a just taste in opinion- among us,, that the English pixb-+ 
lic should become acquainted with the point of view in which 
the recent events, that have convulsed the Continent, were 
seen by so polite a scholar and so accomplished 4 gentlemian as 
the author of ** TheIsland.” A friend to liberty, to republiz 
canism, and to the,people, he is yet the patron of order, of reli- 
gion, and of morals; and-he views with the conscious disdain 
of superior rectitude those corrupt Gallican doctrines and prace 
tices, which, in'1791, ‘(the date of these letters,) were so extens 
sively patronized on the Continent by the populace of literature; 
which threatened to absorb all independence and nationality of 
character, and to transform the fortunate citizen's of the demos 
cracies of Switzerland into apes of the debaucheries and satel- 
lites of the insolence of Paris. : 
_ The visit to the Colosseum at Rome introduces a disserta~ 
tion on gladiatorial exhibitions, and on their, abolition by Saint 
‘Telemachos, (one of the most meritorious men to whom the 
catholics have erected altars,) which we deem worthy of our’se- 
Jection on the present occasion : a 
¢ Dramatic representations were not performed in stationary thea- 
tres; but on scaffolding, which was quickly erected and removed. 
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The law did not permit them to build durable theatres :~ but the law 
seldom can repress the spirit of luxury, which here had the unfortu- 
nate property of combining the creations of genius With the madness 
of folly. Inthe year of Rome 599, the Censors, Marcus Valerius 
‘Me and Caius Cassius Longinus, whose duty it was to restrain 

he increase of luxury, built a superb theatre; which was pulled 

own before it was finished, because P, Scipio, Nasica, ‘whom “the 
senate declared to be a man of just intentions, opposed it with his 
whole power. To deer pid Ms | Prd diye 
* €In the year of Rome 694, ZEmilits Scaurus, the step-son'of S¥ila, 
built a theatre ‘which would contain ¢ighty howsand spectators. The 
scenes were of three partitions’: ‘the undermost of marble, the middle 
of glass*, and the upper of gilded wood. . It was adorned by three’ 


: hundred and sixty marble pillars, and three thousand brazen statues‘; 


and, when the performance of the games was ended, the {whole was 
removed by Scaurus, ee ee 
ee The expelice, ‘in’ ‘pictures; tapestry, dress, and. other articles, 
was so great that, whén-his country “house ‘was set» on fire by his 
mutinous slaves, thé logs was: estimated at three millions of. rix-dol- 
Jars; which unheard-of sum the theatre itself must have cost.. These 
sums .were the fruit. of, the robberies which Metella, the wife of 
Sylla, had shared with her’blood-thirsty husband. Scaurus however 
was so deeply in debt that the province of Sardinia, which, as Pretor, 
he oppressed and plundered; was insufficient for the reinstatement of 
his affairs, Baet age ey SOGLS . vast ee 

¢ In the year of Rome or, Curio, whose wealth, as’ Pliny: tells 
us, originated in the contests of the principal.men of Rome, -deter- 
mined’ to excel Scaurts as much in novelty of iivention as he was in- 
ferior to. him in enormity of expence.. At the death cf his father, he 
caused two,theatres to be built. You know that the theatres of the 
antients had always the figure of a semicirclé; and that their amphi- 
theatres were either circular or oval. The theatre which was ‘dedi- 
cated to the exercise of genius was of Greck invention: the damphi- 
theatre of Roman; that the citizens, in the latter;might be spe¢tators 
of racing, wrestling, leaping, the fighting of !wild beasts, and the 
combats of gladiators. ‘The two theatres: of Curio were built with 
their backs toward each other; but so that there was an empty space 
between them.’ A dramatic piece was petformed-in each of them, in 
the morning. Inthe afternoon, the theatres were both changed ; 
for, while the people were seated upon high gradations of benches, 
the hinges were so artfully contrived that the theatres met each other: 
so, that the whole suddenty formed an amphitheatre, in which com- 
batants presented a new spectacle. In the year 488, after the 
building of the city, the sanguinary combats between gladiators were 
first exhibited iti the Circus; by M. and D. Brutus ;? who intended by 
this means~to honour the furieral of their father. The people of 
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~ © *, Pliny'zxxvi..a5-!, Jma pars scenae marmore fuit, media e vitro, 
inaudito et postea genere luxurie.—Glass. can mean nothing but orna- 
mented with glass: howeyer, we have but a very imperfect idea of the 
@ 4 writer cS) ‘ + : a ~ ne : ‘ , rt . 
ornamental magnificence pf the’antients, 9-0 reentT 
ait + Pliny xxxvi 15h Pm 
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Campania indulged in the combats of the gladiators more early, and 
even during'their banquets. This frantic love of cruelty rapidly in- 
creased. In the year of Rome 536, the sons of M. Emilius Lepidus, 
‘intending to honour their father’s memory, had games performed 
which continued three days, and in which twenty-two pair of gladia- 
tors combated. ‘Thirty-three years afterward, seventy gladiators 
fought. ) . : 

oe became customary for every general, before he undertook any 
expedition, to present this. prelude of murder tothe people. Cesar 
maintained some thousands of gladiators, at his own expence; and, 
when /Edile, exhibited games in which three hundred and twent 
pair entered the field of battle. ‘Trajan, that pride of the Pagan 
world! Trajan, the greatest and most benevolent of the Emperors! 
Trajan, whose virtue, after he became Emperor, was proverbial, 
«© As fortunate as Augustus, as virtuous as. Trajan!”? even Trajan 
indulged this practice. He gave games duringa hundred and twenty 
days successively, in which there were ten thousand gladiators. 

‘ Augustus made a law by which private individuals, who thought 
proper to present the people with such spectacles, should be limited 
not to expend above half their substance. 7 

¢ The people expressed their joy, when a gladiator received his 
death wound, with wild shouts: crying, Habet! Hoc haber! Some 
of the combatants engaged each other with similar weapons: such 
were often called Samnites; not because they really were Samnites, 
but because the Romans, full of ignoble antipathy against a people 
who had resisted their arms for a hundred years, delighted in behold- 
ing the murder of a Samnite. : 

‘ Cruelty once indulged is not easily satiated. It requires variety 
of murder, and its horrible necessities make it inventive. Gladiators, 
who held an elastic net in their right hand, and a three pronged wea- 
pon in the left, endeavoured to cast the net over the head of their op- 
ponent; and then to pierce him with their prongs. If the attempt 
failed, the antagonist pursued- the assailant to death. Hence the 
latter was called the Secutor, pursuer; and the former Reftiarius, the 
net bearer. 

¢ The net bearers combated also with armed Gauls, who were 
called Mirmillones. The latter bore the figure of a fish on a helmet. 
These Mirmillones endeavoured to escape the net bearer, by duckin 
the head, and at the same moment to give a blow in the foot, that 
should disable his enemy; that he might afterward destroy,him. It 
was usual for the net bearer, as he followed the Mirmillon, to ex- 
claim, Non te peto, piscem peto: Quid me fugis, Galle? I do not aim 
at thee, but at thy fish: Why dost thou fly me, Gaul*? 

‘ If a gladiator expressed a sense of pain, after being wounded, or 
asked for his life, the people, enraged, would frequently exclaim, 
Occide! ure! verbera! + Kill! burn! whip him! I remember some- 





¢ * An allusion is no doubt made to the gladiators, and perhaps to 
this kind of gladiator, by Terence; when he makes his old man, 
Simo, storming’ at his son for being in leve with a girl, exclaim, 
Captus est; habet. Ter. An. act. 1. sc. I. 

‘ + Seneca,’ 
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where to have read that they had the cruclty to apply burning irons 
to the half expiring, that they might induce them to exert their small 
remains of power. 

¢ Sometimes the people pardoned such gladiators as had formerly 
excelled in agility, or courage. The raising of the hand, with the 
thamb lowered, was a token that they should live. The hand shut, 
with the thumb raised, was the sign of death. It was usual for the 
peopleto ery, Recipe ferrum! Receive the sword! 

¢ As soon as a combatant was dead, slaves, whose office it was, 
entered, drove a hook into his body, and dragged him away through 
the Porta Libitina, or gate of death, to bury him. 

¢ The gladiators were, some of them prisoners of war; some free 
persons, who had studied the art; and others foundlings, whose 
education destined them to this trade. , 

¢ The instructor of these combatants was called Lanista. The 
school in which they were trained was a large building, in which 
those who were set apart to murder, or to be murdered, were exer 
cised. 

© They were not at liberty to go where they pleased, when not ex- 
ercising ; but were each shut up in a different cell, like dogs in their 
kennel. In the latter times of the republic, these gladiators were 
made subservient to the ambition of the powerful ; and were let loose, 
among the people, like hounds among wild beasts. 

¢ When the people granted a gladiator his life, it was frequently 
enly fer the day: he must again attend the games on the morrow ; 


-and, perhaps, during their whole continuance, though they should 


be but just begun. Whoever had vanquished several opponents one 


_after the other, received a sword of wood, rudis ; which was encir- 


cled with palm; and he was from that time released from the Arena 
ef the gladiators. He then hung up his sword, his shield, and his 
helmet, in the temple of Hercules *. 

¢ Free gladiators, who hired themselves, were paid a great price ; 
and the Rudiarit a much greater: for this was the enithet bestowed 
on those who had received tlhe wooden sword. 

¢ In the times of the Emperors, the Roman citizens, knights, and 
senators, degraded themselves with combating with hired gladiators 
and slaves. ‘The Emperor Commodus presented himself as.a gladia- 
tor, and received for each day out of the gladiator’s treasury, ix tar 
pownavinar youurrert, about fifty thousand rix dollars. He was re- 
markably powerful in combating with wild beasts. 


a 


¢ * Horace hasa beautiful allusion to this custom, when Mzcenas 
wishes again to induce him to write. 
Prima dicte mihi, summa dicende Camena, 
Spectatum satis, et donatum jam rude quaris, 
Maecenas, iterum antiguo me includere lude. 
Non eadem est etas, non mens. Vejanius, armis 
Ferculis ad postem fixis, latet abditus agro, 
Ne populum extrema toties exoret arcné. 7 
| , <4 Lab. 1, Pp. 1. I—6, 
© + DionCassius.” Tae ' 
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‘ Inthe time of Domitian, female gladiators rose up; and the Ro- 
mans were at last so addicted to this sanguinary spectacle, that, like 
their predecessors the people of Campania, they had them at their 
feasts. 

‘ Certain combatants fought in chariots, and were called Essediarii. 
Others fought on horseback, with deep helmets; so that they could 
not see each other; and thus ranthe course, with their spears, blind- 
fold. 

‘ When once a people are accustomed to the sight of blood, the 
lust of indulging such horrible spectacles increases to the most out- 
rageous phrensy. Political considerations should have taught the 
free Romans that a savage nation is incapable of liberty. And how 
savage must that nation be, whose very matrons, and vestals, were ace 
customed to such spectacles ! 

‘ The subjected Greeks were late in adopting these practices. 
When, in the time of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius, it was proposed 
to the Athenians to introduce them, in imitation, of the Corinthian 
gladiators, the philosopher Demonax exclaimed, with noble indigna- 
tion, Oh, men of Athens, rise, before you indulge in battles like 
these, rise, and demolish the altars which your fathers have erected 
to Mercy! 3 

‘ Constantine, the first Christian Emperor, though not able en 
tirely to suppress this horrid practice, forbad it; being excited so to 
do by Lactantius. Under the Emperor Honorius, when Pruden- 
tius, a Christian poet, had endeavoured to obtain the abolition of 
these spectacles, T'elemachos, a hermit of the East, appeared in the 
amphitheatre. As soon as the combat had begun, he descended, 
with a dignified simplicity, inflamed by the spirit of benevolence and 
holy zeal, into the rena, and endeavoured to prevent the combatants 
from murdering each other. The spectators, enraged, rose and stoned 
him. Perhaps there may be some who will feel inclined to ridicule 
the simplicity of this dignified man; though, had it been the act of 
a Heathen philosopher, they would have admired and cited it as ex- 
emplary. Telemachos however was the last sacrifice to this accursed 
custom. Honorius was moved, forbad the games of the gladiators, 
and from that period they were entirély abolished.’ 


The 55th letter deserves the attention of those who are 
lovers of the arts: it serves to prove how ignorangy in gene- 
ral, is the enthusiasm with which antique statues have been 
contemplated. ‘fhat which has been admired for ages as an 
Antinous is now evinced to be a Perseus: so imaginary are the 
voluptuous. graces whicl: traced its contour. Various other 
misnomers. have also been detected. Ought not this to inspire 
a doubt of the inimitable excellence of those works of Greek or 
Roman art,—for the age of most remaining mastérpieces is very 
uncertain ; and to favour the opinion that it was rather the 
great demand for statues, occasioned. by the idolatry, the fa- 
shions, and the wealth of Rome, and of the Grecian sea« 
ports, than any thing peculiar to the personal beauty sal 
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Joose manners of the antients, that produced their skill i 
sculpture ? 

The following passage well describes the religious enthu. 
siasm which image-worship is calculated to excite: 


¢ The Tarantines, as Christians, take no less delight in their holis 
days than did their ancestors, as Pagans. They will ride miles, from 
all parts, to be present at the festivals of other towns: for which reas 
son rhany persons had arrived from the neighbouring places, on the 
present occasion: the number of which visitors was estimated at ten 
thousand. 

‘ The magistracy of the town intended me the honour of makin 
me bear a Star, before the solemn procession of the Saint : from which 
project they were with difficulty diverted, by the Archbishop. His 
authority, and not my heresy, was my protection, 

¢ The lower orders are extremely credulous. The principal object 
of adoration among the men, and still more among many of the w- - 
men, appears to be the silver image of the Saint. With no less zeal 
than that recorded by St. Paul, they seemed to emulate the Ephe- 
sians ; while they exclaimed, ‘* Great is Cataldo, the patron of Ta- 
ranto !” 

‘ The statue had been taken from its shrine, and placed in the mid- 
dle of the church, the preceding day ; on the gth, in the afternoon. 
¥ou can form no conception of theaclamour of the people ; or of the 
loud mixture of riotous mirth, and flecting devotion. The women 
uttered their feelings with tears, howlings, and hideous grimaces. 
Men and women, all were desirous of sseetiod the Saint: some with 
their lips, others with the hand, and the most devout with their gar- 
ments. One woman successfully opened herself a passage through 
the crowd, placed herself fervently before the image, gazed at it, and 
prayed to it, to excite its attention, as people are accustomed to do 
to those whom they would awaken from a reverie. Hist! Hist! San 
Cataldo! San Cataldo! A merchant conversed with me as zealously, 
concerning the uncovering of the image, as if he had spoken of the 
actual appearance of the Saint ; although he knew he was talking to 
a heretic, for he had questioned me, the Sunday before, whether I 
would not go to mass? and IJ had told him I was not a Catholic. His 
terror deprived him of all reply. In his panic, not knowing how to 
conceal it, and forgetful of what he was doing, he suddenly attempted 
to kiss both my hands.’ ( 


A few slight errors of translation occur, as volume i. p. 407. 
* Segestus and Hermanus ;’ for Segestes and Arminius, or Her- 
man; but such slips are not frequent. In vol.ii, p. 131, on 
the plate, we have * winter-huts,’ for Auts of the vintagers: 
here, however, (it is possible,) the engraver is in fault. In 
general, an uncommon attention to the arduous duties of a 
translator is observable. In the course of a preface, indeed, of 
some length, and marked by some peculiarities, Mr. Holcroft has 
informed the public that the labour and perseverance, which he 
found it necessary to exert in the fulfilment of-his task, have 


7 been 
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been ¢ greater than it is his intention ever again to encounter, in 
a work where neither the thoughts, the manner, nor the ma- 
terials, are hisown.’ He observes that 


‘ The Writer of the following Letters has in this work proved 
himself to be a man of taste, of learning, and of observation: a 
connoisseur, a critic, a poet, and, as such rare qualities imply, inti- 
mately acquainted with men and manners. But no man can be deeply 
skilled in and equally well informed upon all topics; and a traveller, 
if a man of observation, will be induced to record facts on subjects 
ef which he is either wholly ignorant or in part. His range of re- 
mark may lead him through every science, every art, and every age. 
Of this class of travellers 1s Count Stolberg; and, in following his 
erratic and devious path, which he has sometimes rather traced with 
slight touches than marked with a deep and daring stroke, the Trans- 
lator has not unfrequently found himself in a labyrinth: from which 
to extricate himself, and never lose sight of his author, was a task 
of difficulty and address. Technical terms not known to the diction- 
aries, words coined with a kind of poetical licence by the Count, 
himself a poet and that way inclined, and scientific facts, of which. 
sometimes the Author and sometimes the Translator had but an im- 
perfect knowledge, aided to form this labyrinth, and increase these 
difficulties. Add the complex construction, indefinite grammar, li- 
centious orthography, and perplexed idiom, of the German language ; 
increased by i habit, to which all writers are addicted, of ima- 
gining that no man can be ignorant of subjects which are exceed- 
ingly familiar to themselves, and that therefore it is more masterly to 
hint at than-to describe them; and the occasional dilemmas of the 
Translator may be in good part conceived. He is much more anxious 
to discover and to avow his own mistakes than to defend them; and 
rather willing to court criticism, for the instruction of others, than 
to shrink from it, that he may indulge the self-love of cowardice, de- 
ceit, and imbecility.’— 

‘ But of what import is it, to the reader, though he may have 
turned over a thousand volumes a thousand times; to detect, to elu- 
cidate, or to escape error? And, if ten thousand of these errors 
have been thus escaped, should any remain, he is still accountable : 
he is still interrogated on his ignorance; and asked why he did not 
turn over more books, and take care to be better informed 2” 


Every translator, who undertakes a work of any magnitude 
and importance, should read this preface. It displays good 
sense and much candour ; and it will point out to him the dif- 
ficulties and duties of his office, preparing his mind to meet 
and overcome them, or inducing him ingenuously to relinquish 
a task which he is not able hsnestly to accomplish. 

Mr. Holcroft has farther added to his labour, and strength. 
ened his claim to praise, by subjoining an index—the desidera- 
tum of the original—recording all the miscellaneous facts which 
these Travels produce, and pointing them out, § individually 
and collectively, to the farmer, the philosopher, the antiquary, 
the artist, the connoisseur, and the botanist,’ 
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Art. i. The History of the Campaign of 1796, in Germany and 


Italy. 8vo.’ pp. 400. 6s, Boards. Cadell jun. and Davies, &c, 
1797+ | | | 
E had occasion to notice a French account of the campaigns 
of Gen. Pichegru in 1794 and 1795, (Rev. N.S. vol. xxii, 
p- 287,) and we very much wish that a reply to that narrative, so 
libellous to English skill and valour, were drawn up by the tem- 
perate and well-informed author of the history now before us. 
He is not, indeed, very learned in the theory of tactics; ror 
does he, in our opinion, take sufficient pains to analyze the 
causes of victory in every individual instance; imposing on’ 
himself a reserve on this point: but he reports with gréat apy 
parent fairness and fidelity, from authentic and original sources 
of information. He never imitates the gasconading reports 
heretofore made by Barrere, but describes events more in the 
natural style of Davila, and with a severe attention to reality. 
In the preface, he thus speaks of his design and his materials : 
‘ I have neglected no enquiries, nor pains, to give to this historical 
account exactness and perspicuity, the only merits of which a work 
of this sort will admit. It seems to me, that he who writes, not on 
Theories, but on Facts, is absolutely bound to be impartial, both 
with respect to things, and to persons, whatever may be his own in- 


terests and opinions. —I have endeavoured to prove myself such to my 
readers. 

‘ The materials from which I have composed this Work, have been 
partly collected from the accounts officially published at London, 
Vienna, and Paris; and partly procured through means of a corres- 
pondence which I have constantly kept up with some distinguished 
military characters on the Continent. Some of these have been and 
still are actually engaged in this war; and the others have watched 
its progress with the most attentive and intelligent observation. J] 
have spared no pains to put together and to compare these various ma- 
terials. ‘This Work is, in fact, an abstract and a combination of all 
these accounts. —I have endeavoured to draw from the whole, a result 
if not absolutely correct, at least, as nearly so, as it was in my power 
to make it. 

‘ The knowledge which I myself have personally had of the greater 
part of the theatre of the war, of some of the armies which are en- 
gaged in it, and of several of the Generals who command them, 
joined to some degree of experienge in the subject which I treat of, 
cannot have failed to be of considerable use to me.’ 


There is no fact less decided and settled between the par- 
tizans of the regal coalition and those of the republic, than 
the relative strength of the opposed armies. If we listen to 
the British officers who are returned from the continent, we 
should think that the French had never won a victory without 
a very great superiority in point of numbers. If we trust to 
‘he oficial yaunts of contractors, ministers, and eoenpnienntiate 
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the numbers furnished for the field have ever, before the battle, 
rivalled the enemy’s squadrons, Untried forces over-rate 
themselves in order to intimidate; and conquering forces un- 
der-rate themselves in order to enhance their glory: so that 
various causes concur to mislead the most impartial and caus 
tious arithmetician. Our author thus estimates: 


¢ With respect to the strength of the opposed armies, it is obvious, 
that in order to be enabled to appretiate them with absolute precision 
and certainty, it would be necessary that the author should have been 
commander in chief, or at least an officer of the staff of both armies. 
His enquiries however on this point, have been numerous and exten- 
sive, and he has addressed himself for the purpose to those persons, 
whom their local position, and their military situation equally placed 
within reach of very good information on the subject. "The commu- 
nication which he has received from them, enables him to form a 
near estimate of the numbers of the French and Imperial armies, at 
the opening of this campaign. He thinks himself authorised to state 
that at this time, the two French armies, commanded by Generals 
Jourdan and Moreau, amounted to more than 160,000 men ; and that 
the Imperial forces commanded by his Royal Highness the Archduke 
Charles, including the Saxons and other contingents of the empire, 

were nearly 150,0@0 men.’ 


After having described the disorderly retreat of General 
Jourdan, the following reflections occur,—which we believe to 
be very just: 


‘ Thus ended the retreat of General Jourdan, a retreat of more 
than one hundred leagues, in which he lost near one half of his army, 
and was driven in twenty-five days from the frontiers of Bohemia to 
the walls of Dusseldorf. 

‘ This retreat formed a strong contrast with that of General War- 
tenfleben, who disputed every foot of ground with scarcely 25,000, 
against 50,000 men, who never suffered any considerable put of his 
army, to be either cut off or endangered ; and who employed near 
two months, in retiring from the Sieg to the Naab, 

‘ A comparison drawn between these two retreats, seems to con- 
firm the opinion, that if the French are endowed with the qualities 
which lead to victory, they are not, in the same degree, possessed of 
those which are requisite to support a defeat * ; and that the latter 
qualifications are eminently possessed by the Austrians. This came 
paign of Jourdan’s proved, that if the valour of the soldiers, and the 

oldness of their Generals, are sufficient to render an army victoris 
ous, the only hope of safety, in case of a defeat, must be placed in 
the passive obedience of the troops, in the regular subordination of 
the officers, in the ability of the Generals, and in the solid organiza- 
tion of all its parts. It was to the want’ of all these circumstances 
that Jourdan owed the rapid abandonment of his conquests, and the 
destruction of his army. Two great defeats would not have oce 
casioned a loss equal to that which he sustained by the want of disci- 
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* The famous retreat of Moreau will challenge this assertion. Rev. 
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pline among his soldiers, by the spirit of independance among his Ge. 
nerals, and of disobedience among his subaltern officers. The grezz 
irregularity in the distribution of provisions, and the extreme disorder 
which reigned in the interior government of his army, were more fatal 
to him than che sword of the Austrians. They produced disobedience 
and discouragement among the seldiery, caused a considerable deser- 
tion, and obliged the different corps to follow their own discretion, 
in directing their retreat to whatever places could provide them the 
substance which they were then so much in want of. A total dis- 
union in the motions and positions of the whole army, was the con- 
sequence which rendered it impossible to oppose a victorious, ac- 
tive, and well regulated force. The excessive contributions, extor- 
tions, and outrages exercised upon the inhabitants of the conquered 
countries, excited in them the most violent animosity, which shewed 
itself evidently, from the very beginning of the French disasters. The 
disorder of their retreat, the plunder and violence by which it was 
marked, gave the Franconian Peasants, at the same time, new causes 
of resentment, and a favourable opportunity of revenging themselves. 
The bad military and political conduct of the French, occasioned the 
loss, not only of their conquests, but likewise of the Partizans they 
had in Germany. When conquerors they were detested ; when con, 
quercd, they were despised.’ 


We have already alluded to an important original document, 
concerning th conduct of the French armies in the Palatinate, 
(see Rev. N S. vol. xxi. p. §15,) which but too much corro- 
borates the account here given of the outrages of the French 
soldiery.— The military character of General Moreay is, we ap~ 
prehend, rather undervalued by our historian: 


¢ Moreau having /uckily escaped all the dangers which attended his 
retreat, having withqut any considerable loss conducted his whole army 
over the mountains of Suabia, having by the possession of the whole 
valley of the Rhine, as well as of the two bridges of Huningen and 
Brisach, a safe and perfect communication with France, might have 
thought. (as it should seem) that he had done enough in saving his 
army, and have been inclined to retire with it beyond the Rhine. But 
whether this General had received contrary orders from the directory, 
or that he was e/ated by his successful retreat, instead of retiring into 
Alsace, he proposed to maintain himself in Brisgau, and to attack his 
enemy instead of giving way tothem. Accustomed from the —— 
of the campaign to successes chich he had no right to expect, and whic 
he owed very often to the errors of the Generals who were opposed ta 
him, he trusted that fortune would continue faithful to him, and-hoped 
to crown his retreat with a victory.’ 


— In the conc‘uding reflections on the first part, the writer ap- 
proves the new military system of the French, which avoids 
sieges, and proposes to acquire the fortified places by conquer- 
ing the surrounding countries; whereas, formerly, these 
countries were secured by getting possession of the fortified 
places. We suspect that this can only be advisable where the 
multitude are predisposed silently to favour the progress of the 
as | invading 
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invading army.—A splendid panegyric on the young Archduke 
Charles occurs at p. 178: he is said to have profited much from 
the experienced wisdom and counsels of Lieutenant General 
Bellegarde, by birth a Savoyard. ‘To Guibert’s work on tac- 
tics, the French have been indebted for several new ideas. The 
employment of balloons at Maubeuge and Fleurus, to recon- 
noitre the adverse force, had at least the effect of giving confi- 


dence to the soldiery. It is surprizing that the republicans 
never tried Marshal Saxe’s project of giving armour to the ca- 


valry: as they seem often to have studied change, for the sake 
of influencing the imagination of their troops. 


The second part of this volume contains an account of the 


campaign of Italy, and it frequently corrects very prevalent mis- 
representations of the bold and brilliant actions of Buonaparte. 
The famous battle of the bridge of Lodi is thus narrated : 


* Buonaparte left the banks of the Po on the oth of May, and 
found himself on the roth with his advanced guard, in presence of 
General Beaulieu’s rear-guard, which was posted in front of Lodi 
and the river Adda. A_ brisk cannonade was commenced on 
both sides, in consequence of which the Austrians evacuated the 
town of Lodi, and retired to the other side of the river. Major 
Malcamp (son-in-law of General Beaulieu) who commanded this 
Austrian corps, caused several pieces of cannon to be placed at the 
end of the bridge which enfiladed it, whilst some other pieces 
placed on the right and left took it by a cross fire. He would not 
allow the bridge to be broken down, not imagining that the French 
would under such circumstances venture to attack it. Buonaparte 
had not attempted to force it, because the whole of his army was not 
yet arrived; but as soon as the major part of it had joined him, he 
assembled his General Officers, and communicated to them the resolu- 
tion he had formed of storming the bridge: The plan was unani- 
mously disapproved of by his Generals. Buonapart obstinately per- 
sisting in this rash design, assembled a council of grenadiers, to whom 
he made an animating speech which determined them to undertake 
the attack. 4,000 grenadiers and carabiniers formed themselves into 
a solid column, and marched towards the bridge. As soon as they 
arrived at its extremity, they were received by a terrible discharge of 
grape shot, which it was impossible to withstand. They fell back 
with great loss, returned twice to the charge, and were again forced 
back by the fire of the Austrian cannon, which enfilading the bridge, 
were discharged all at once close upon them as soon as they had set 
foot on it. The French had already suffered enormously, and it might 
have been expected that they would have abandoned this desperate 
undertaking. But Buonaparte persevering in his resolution, ordered 
fresh troops to re-inforce the column engaged in the attack. Six 
Generals putting themselves at its head, animated them by their ex- 
ample, inflamed them by their words, and led them back to the 
charge. ‘Taking advantage of a moment, when the thickness of the 
smoke produced by the incessant fire, prevented the Austrians from 
perceiving and making a general discharge upon the French; the lat- 
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ter rushed upon the bridge, crossed it with rapidity, and falling im. 
petuoufly upon the troeps and cannon which defended its extremity, 
overthrew the one and made themselves masters of the other. The 
bridge being forced, all the other columns instantly passed it to sup- 
port the former. This action equally brilliant and unexpected, dis. 
concerted the Austrians, who abandoned their ground, finding them- 
selves too weak to defend it, and began their retreat. It was pro- 
tected by the Neapolitan cavalry, which gained infinite honour on 
this day. They charged the French infantry several times, always 
with courage, and sometimes with success. ‘They shewed themselves, 
by the good countenance which they preserved, and the judiciousness 
of their movements, equal to the best veteran troops. 

‘ Buonaparte wrote to the directory that the allies had lost in this 
action 2,500 men; of which 4,000 were made prisoners, and that he 


‘had taken 400 horses ahd 20 pieces of cannon. He had the effron- 
-tery to pretend that this battle cost him only 400 men ; and certainly 


never did he give a more glaring proof of the falseness of his ac- 


‘counts. ‘The loss suffered by his army on that occasion was universally 


estimated at 4,000 men ; and by some even greater. The very nature 


of the engagement rendered it more bloody than any of the preceding 


actions, and the French themselves considered it as the warmest con- 


_test during the campaign. It was absolutely impossible that they 
. should be otherwise than great sufferers on the bridge of Lodi, where 
.they were thundered upon without intermission by artillery and mus- 


quetry ; and if they were three times compelled to fall back, it was 


.undoubtedly in consequence of the terrible fire to which they were 


exposed, and of the great havock which it occasioned m_ their 
ranks. | 

‘ One cannot hewever help acknowledging the imtrepidity with 
which the French accomplished this periious undertaking. It was 
a striking proof with how much indifference the French Generals 
throw away their soldiers lives) By making other dispositions, and 


_by the delay of a few days, Buonaparte might have creased the Adda 
with as little Joss as he sustained at the passage of the Po. He would 


not indeed have had such brilliant things to relate,-but he would have 
aba i some thousands of his soldiers.) He would have acquired 


Tess glory, but he would have shewed more real patriotism. He for- 


got that the leading principle of the greatest Generals, was to spare 


the blood of their soldiers; and that they only considered those as 


true victories in which they had but a small loss to lament.’ 


This was not, according to our author’s severe criticism, the 


-only blemish in the military character of Buonaparte: the time 
‘Jost in the siege of Mantua is also made a topic of accusation : 


‘ This town which boasts of having been founded by the Etrurians 
before the Trojan war, is situated upon a lake formed by the Mincio; 
twenty Italian miles in circumference, and two miles broad. It is 
large, well built, and contains a great number of churches, of which 
some are very richly decorated. At the time when it still belonged 


_to the Dukes of Mantua who resided there, it reckoned upwards of 


50,000 inhabitants; it docs not now possess half that number. It 


has 
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has always been fortified, and its situation has made it considered in_all 
Italian wars as the most important fortress in that country. It has 
sustained several sieges, and whenever it has surrendered, it has 
been more in consequence of a blockade and want of provisions than 
of open force, or the regular operations of art. Its chief means of 
defence consist less in its fortifications, than in the difficulties op- 
posed to the approach and attacks of an enemy. The town being ¢n- 
tirely surrounded by water and marshes, is only to be arrived at by 
three ‘bridges or principal causeways, which are covered by works 
raised at each of their extremities. It communicates by these cause- 
ways with the suburbs of St. George, St. Anthony, and la Favorite, 
which being capable of defence, must be carried by an enemy before 
he can approach the town. If ence the besiegers make themselves 
masters of these suburbs, they may easily form and maintain: the 
blockade of Mantua, but they are scarcely more advanced towards the 
formation of a regular siege, as they can only open the trenches upon 
the narrow front of the causeways which lead into the town. .'The 
waters of the lake stagnating in summer, the place then becomes yery 
unwholesome, and those of the inhabitants.who are in easy circum- 
stances generally leave it at that time. This unwholesomeness is not 
the least of its means of defence: for it is impossible to besiege it 
without risking the total destruction of an army by sickness. In al- 
most every siege this place has substained, pestilential fevers have made 
great ravages, both a the assailants and defenders of it. 

‘ These considerations did not deter General Buonaparte, who had 
been taught by past successes to be confident of future ones. After 
having carried some out-posts of the town, he opened the trenches 
before it on the 18th of July. But the difficulties attending the 
siege, the fevers which broke out in his army, and the successful 
sorties of the garrison, rendered the progress of the French ex- 
tremely slow, and enabled the Count de Canto d’Irles, who com- 
manded in the town, to defend it until relieved.’ 


The pillage of Loretto is stated (p. 346.) to have produced 
but 4oool. sterling. The statue of the Madonna was not, like 
that of Anaitis, golden,—but of wood. Buonaparte, however, 
well knew how to come at the treasures.of an enervated na- 
tion. His treasurer F'lachat is said (p..353,) to have stolen 
from him 250,000]. ‘The following character is given of this 
celebrated General : | 


‘ Pascal Buonaparte, a godson of General Paoli, was born at 
Ajaccio in Corsica in the same year (1769) that that island became 
subject to France. His father who died young had the rank of Major 
in the service of that power. At the age of ten years Buonaparte was 
placed at the royal school at Brienne, from whence he was removed 
to the military school at Paris. While there, he discovered applica. 
tich and an inclination for the sciences. In 1785, being then no’ more 
than fifteen, he was appointed Lieutenant en second of the regiment 
de la Fere of artillery, which he joined at Valence. His person is 
middle sized, and his complexion is dark and swarthy ; his counte- 
nance bespeaks nothing remarkable, except his black eyes which are 
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lively, and habitually fixed on the ground. He brought with him 
from Corsica, and preserved both in the royal houses where he was 
brought up, and the regiment into which he entered, Republican and 
elevated ideas, a spirit of independance, a great deal of pride, an ex- 
travagant opinion of his own nation, and a great contempt for the 
rest of the world. This character, as little adapted to military dis- 
cipline as to society, pleased neither his commanders nor his compa- 
nions: the latter did not fail to bestow on him those little corrections 
which when given by equals, generally prove useful lessons; they 
had however no good effect on the haughty and savage disposition of 
this young man. Dissembling, silent, vain and misanthrophic, he 
read much, sekiom went emg and almost always alone; he studied 
history and politics, disdaining the details of his profession, which 
he hardly attended to. Though naturally silent, when the subject 
under discussion was to his taste, whenever he deemed the audito 
worthy of him, and more especially when Corsica was the topic of 
discourse, then he became animated, and spoke with great energy 
and warmth, though not with elegance. On these occasions he dis- 
covered a good memory, a great degree of penetration and wit, a 
knowledge very uncommon for his age, and above all an extreme 
tenacity of opinion. Such was Buonaparte before the Revolution: 
till that period he had shewn nerther the inclinations, the virtues, the 
vices or the manners of his age. His opinions, the violence of his 
character, and his ambition, would naturally induce him to take part 
in this revolution ; he was supposed to have had a considerable 
share in the disturbances which agitated Corsiea in 1789. ‘The 
year following he rejoined his regiment, which was at Auxonne, taking 
with him a brother of the age of twelve. One of his companions 
enquiring why he took so young a man as his brother with him, he 
replied, J wish him to enjoy a great spectacle, that of a nation which will 
speedily be either regenerated or destroyed. 

‘ Buonaparte attached himself more and more to the Republican 
party; and obtained a rapid advancement. He was for a short time 
em ashes in the war of la Vendée, and also at the siege of Toulon. 
Being at Paris on the 13th of Vendemiaire, he shewed himself on 

that occasion one of the warmest partisans of the Convention, and 
very actively seconded Barras. This laft being made Director, of- 
fered Buonaparte the command of the army in Italy, on condition 
that he should marry the widow of the Vicomte de Beauharnois 
who had been guillotined. ‘The young Italtan accepted the terms, 
and départed for the Italian army, which he found in the greatest 
want of arms, clothes, and ammunition. He found the means to 
- procure at Genoa, a part of what was wanting; and the victories 
which he obtained from the beginning of the campaign, very soon 
placed his army above all want.’— 

‘ No person has so much contributed to the issue of the campaign 
of 1796, and by it to the peace which will follow this war, as 
Buonaparte. None of the Generals of the Republic have performed 
services so important and so difficult. He is the only one amongst 
them who has not owed all his success to the superiority of his forces, 
or to political causes. Active, enterprising, able, and above all for- 
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tunate, he has committed few military faults, has not suffered his ad- 
versaries to commit any with impunity, and has not in person experi- 
enced one defeat. The war of Italy, which till 1796, had been, if L 
may use the expression, only an episode of the general war, he made 
its principal and leading object ; and there where the Emperor seemed 
to have the least to apprehend, he made him experience the most 
sensible losses, and caused the most serious alarms. 

‘ If Buonaparte has been so great as a General, he has been far 
from shewing himself so as a conqueror oras aman. The cruel man- 
ner in which he treated the towns of Milan, Pavia, Lugo, and Ar- 
guata; the burning of Binasco and several other villages ; the mas- 
sacre of a great number of their inhabitants; the outrages and pil- 
lages which he sanctioned by impunity as well as by his own example, 
have tarnished the splendour of his victories, and have left him ne 
other claims to the admiration of posterity. The despotism which 
he exercised over the countries conquered by his arms, the excessive 





‘¢ontributions which he imposed on the inhabitants, and the extreme ° 


rigour with which he inforced the measures ordered by the French 
Government, have fortunately weakened the great effect of opinion, 
which his victories might have produced in Italy. Notwithstandin 

the formation of the Cispadan and Transpadan Republics, and ab 
though they furnished many thousands of auxiliaries to the army of 
Buonaparte, one cannot doubt the aversion which the majority of the 
inhabitants of this country has for the French, and for their political 
principles. ‘The violent insurrections which broke out whenever the 
latter had experienced any check, afford an unequivocal proof of the 
sentiments of hatred and vengeance with which they had inspired them, 
as well as of all the evils which they had occasioned. If Buonaparte 
has by his political conduct placed himself below the height to which 
his military triumph had raised him, neither has he kept up to it by 
his personal qualities. The bombast, the boasting, and the marvel- 
lous which mark all his letters to the Directory, the constant exag- 
geration of the losses of the enemy, the ridiculously diminished es- 
timate of his own, the perpetual representation of the destruction of 
the Austrian armies when they had only been beaten, the capture of 
Mantua so often announced as very near many months before it took 
place, the circumstance of 4,000 men laying down their arms at 
Lonado at his command, have given to his narrative the appearance 
of a military romance; and still leave just doubts, not of the reality 


of his victories, but of the extent of their consequences.’ 


In most places, the French soldiery seem to have excelled in 
courage, in lewdness, and in cruelty. Are these qualities na« 
turally connected ? Are they in any degree to be ascribed to 
the infidelity so diffusive in France? Are meekness, conti- 
nence, and humanity, christian virtues, which a nation that 
aspires to military glory must be contented to abandon ? 
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Art.IV. Fournal of a Tour through North Wales and ; Pari of 
Shropshire : With Observations in Mineralogy, and other Branches 


of Natural History. By Arthur  Aikin. 8vo. pp. 231. 4s. 
Boards. Johnson. 1797. 


A CLEAR prospectus of the nature and object of this tour may 
be taken from the preliminary pages of the author him« 


self a 


‘ The tour, an account of which is now presented to the public, 


was made during the summer of the year 1796, partly for amuse- 
ment, but principally as a supplement to the mineralogical studies of 


the author. From the perusal of books, and the examination of ca- 


binet specimens, I wished to proceed to the investigation not of mi- 
nute detached fragments, but of masses of rock in their native beds ; 


to observe with my own eyes the position and extent of the several 
strata, the order observed by nature in their arrangement, and the 


gradual or more abrupt transitions of one species of rock into another. 


To see the whole process, also, of mining ; of extracting the ore, re- 


ducing, refining, and manufacturing it, was one of my chief agenda. — 


‘ The greater part however of this little volume is taken up with a 
description of the principal of those scenes of beauty and grandeur 


-which are scattered so profusely through North Wales. It would 
have been easy, by increasing the selection of scenes, to have enlarged 
the book ; I am not certain however, that by so doing I should not 
chave rather wearied than gratified the reader. In the following pages 


the characieristic features of Welsh landscape are described in a great 
variety of combinations ; and in these, their intrinsic excellence will, 
I doubt not, atone for the occasional errors of the pencil with which 
they have been traced. A mere outline of an interesting object is it- 


self interesting ; but it requires the creative hand ofa professed artist, 
by the skilful combination and contrast of light and shadow, to con- 
_yert a cottage or rude stone-quarry into a beautiful landscape.’ 


‘This little volume, in which taste is always conspicuous as 
chastised by good sense and improved by science, is written in 
30 equal a style of easy diction, that to select detached parts of 
superior merit would be diflicult: we shall offer a complete 


‘specimen in the sixth chapter : 


‘ The day being promising, we set off after breakfast to examine 
Cader Idris. .A small lake, called Llyn-y-gader, lies about a mile 


anda half on the high road to Towyn, which having arrived at, we 


“quitted the road and began our ascent up the first stept of this lofty 
‘mountain. When we had surmounted the exterior ridge, we descend- 
‘ed a little to a deep clear lake, which is kept constantly full by the 
‘numerous tributary torrents that fall down the surrounding rocks, 


Hence we climbed a second and still higher chain up a steep but not 
difficult track, over numerous fragments of rock detached from the 
higher parts: we now came to a second and more clerated lake, clear 
as glass, and overlooked by steep cliffs in such a manner as to resemble 


‘the crater of a volcano, of which a most accurate representation is to 


be 
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be seen in Wilson’s excellent view of Cader Idris. Some travellers 
have mentioned the finding lava and other volcanic productions here ; 
upon a strict examination however we were unable to discover any 
thing of the kind, nor did the water of the lake appear to differ in 
any respect from the purest rock water, though it was tried repeatedly 
with the most delicate chemical tests. A clear, loud, and distinct 
echo, repeats every shout that 1s made near the lake. We now be- 
an our last and most difficult ascent up the summit of Cader Idris 
itself, which when we had surmounted, we came to a small plain 
with two rocky heads of nearly equal height, one looking to the 
north, the other to the south: we made choice of that which Ap- 
peared to us the most elevated, and seated ourselves on its highest 
pinnacle, to rest after a laborious ascent of three hours. We were 
now high above all the eminences within this vast expanse, and as the 
clouds gradually cleared away, caught some grand views of the sur- 
rounding country. The huge rocks which we before looked up to 
with astonishment, were now far below at our feet, and many a smalf 
Jake appeared in the vallies between them. To the north, Snowdon 
with its dependencies shut up the scene; on the west we saw the whole 
curve of the bay of Cardigan, bounded at a vast distance by the Caer- 
narvon mountains, and nearer, dashing its white breakers againdt the 
rocky coast of Merioneth. The southern horizon was bounded by 
Plinlimmon, and on the east the eye glanced over the lake of Bala, the 
two Arennig mcuntains, the two Arrans, the long chain of the Ferwyn 
mountains, to the Breddin hills on the confines of Shropshire; and 
dimly, in the distant horizon, was beheld the Wreakin rising alone 
from the plain of Salop. Having at last satisfied our curiosity, aud 
being thoroughly chilled by the keen air of these elevated regions, we 
began to descend down the side opposite to that which we had,come 
up. ‘The first stage led us to another beautiful mountain lake, whose 
cold clear waters discharge their superabundance in a full stream down 
the side of the mountain; all these waters abound with trout, and in 
gome is found the Gwyniad, a fish peculiar to rocky alpine lakes. Fo!- 
lowing the course of the stream, we came on the edge of the craggy 
cliffs that overlook Talyllyn lake ; a long and difficult descent con- 
ducted us at last on the borders of Talyllyn, where we entered the 
Dolgelle road. 
¢ The mountain of Cader Idris, in height the second in all Wales, 
rises on the sea shore, close upon the northern side of the estuary of 
the small river Disynwy, about a mile above Towyn. It proceeds 
with almost a constant ascent, first northwards for about three. miles, 
then for ten miles further runs E. N. E. giving out for its summit a 
branch nearly three miles long, in a south westerly direction, parallcl 
to the main ridge. It is very steep and cragey on every side; but 
the southern descent, especially to the border of ‘T'alyllyn lake, is the 
molt precipitous, being nearly perpendicular. Its breadth bears but 
a small proportion to its length; a line passing along its base and in- 
tersecting the summit, would scarcely equal four miles and.a half; and 
inthe other parts it.1s a mere ridge, whose base hardly ever exceeds one 
mile in breadth. ‘Thhe peak is said to. be 2850 feet above Dolgelle.*. 





‘ * Vide Pennant’s Snowdonia, p. 89.’ 
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Cader Iris is the beginning of a chain of primitive mountains, extend. 
ing in a N. N. Easterly direction, and including the Arrans and the 
Arennigs. It is much loftier and more craggy than the slates and 
secondary mountains which surround it, and consists of, | 

¢ I. Siliceous porphyry in mass; intersected by veins of quartz. 

¢ The quartz and felspar are inclosed in a greenish paste, composed 
of iron, argil, and mica, which by exposure to a red heat becomes of 
a dull red purple. This stone is very compact, hasa moderately fine 
grain, and exhales an earthy smell on being breathed upon: does not 
effervesce with acids. 

¢ II. Siliceous schistose porphyry, intersected by veins of quartz. 

¢ Of a purple flesh colour, with a remarkable fine grain, owing to 
the large portion of quartz which it contains: the paste of this por- 
phyry consists of argil and iron. The felspar is in small oblong 
grains, stratifying almost in regular alternation with long slender 
pieces of quartz. ‘T’he mica is of a golden yellow, and is distributed 
through the felspar, quartz, and paste, indiscriminately. Were it 
not for the paste, which 1s in small quantity, this stone would nearly 
answer to Kirwan’s gueiss. It emits, when breathed upon, a faint 
earthy smell ; by exposure to a red heat its colour is considerably 
heightened. Does not effervesce with acids. 

¢ III. Argillaceous porphyry, in mass. 

¢ With a a grey paste, fracture earthy, and emits a strong 
earthy smell when moistened, the paste bears a greater proportion to 
the quartz, felspar, and mica, than in the preceding species. It oxi- 
dates on the surface by exposure to the air, and when submitted to a 
red heat becomes liver coloured. Does not effervesce with acids. 

¢ IV. Granitell of (Kirwan) in mass. 

¢ Composed of quartz and schorl. 

* Besides the species already mentioned, are found several rocks 
containing the component parts of granite and porphyry, but with so 
great a proportion of white and smoak-coloured greasy-lookin 
quartz, as almost to conceal the other ingredients. In several speci- 
mens the felspar, having been decomposed, has fallen out and given 
the quartz a porous appearance ; which accounts for the porous lava 
said by some travellers to have been found here. 

‘ There are no mines in Cader Idris, or the neighbourhood. 

¢ The plants that we found were Lobelia Dortmanna, in all the 
Takes, especially in Llyn-y-gader; Saxifraga hypnoides; S. nivalis ; 
Lycopodium selago; L. clavatum; Festuca vivipara ; Vaccinium vitis- 
idea; Gnaphalium dioicum; Pteris crispa 3 Narthecium ossifragum ; 
Pinguicula vulgaris; Sedum rupesire ; S. telephium; &&c.? 

Much solid and useful information is in this tract communi- 
cated to the lover of the beauties of Nature picturesquely cone 
sidered, and of the scientific investigation of her mineral and 
vegetable kingdoms. Mr. Aikin has judiciously repressed that 
perpetual ambition of minute description so much exhibited by 
modern tourists, which often degenerates into mere verbiage, 


and becomes feeble by expansion. | Dali? 
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1. V. Memoirs of the Revolution; or, an Apology for my Con. 

— in the able Employments which I have hela. By D. j. 
Garat, late Minister of Justice, &o. in the Service of the French 
Republic. Translated from the French by R. Heron. 8vo, 
pp 280. 58+ Boards, Johnson. 1797. 


OF the original of these memoirs, an attentive account was 
given in our xixth vol. N.S. p. 552; and it is singular 
ghat so valuable, so authentic, and so well-written a narrative 
of some of the most stormy scenes of the French Revolution 
should so long have escaped translation. Another extract or 
two, in addition to those which we formerly gave, will more 
strongly evince its merit and its interest : 


¢ Both Robespierre and Salles were subject to the ascendency of 
that atrabilarious temperament, which proves the torment of those 
jn whom it prevails, and from which have, in all. ages, arisen those 
storms which have ¢empested the moral world. Minds of this cast 
can never leave mankind at peace, till they have fettered them in the 
chains of some gloomy superstition, or under the restraints of a logic 
rigorously accurate and severe. They always are either fools or 
scoundrels, saints or eminent philosophers. 

¢ In ages which derive their predominant character from the pre- 
valence of religion, it often happens to such men, that after commit- 
ting some crime, which they cannot recollect without horror, they 
hide themselves, for the rest-of life, in deserts, and in caverns, while 
shrinking imagination continually pictures before them, the fathom. 
less abyss, and the lurid fires of hell. The cloisters, which have re- 
ceived many men of this character, have been highly beneficial to the 
world. 

‘ In ages of philosophy, they devote themselves to philosophy 

with a superstitious zeal: they carry their abstraction and reasonings 
to an extraordinary pitch. But, their reasonings are often sophisti- 
cated in their sensations, the very sources ofreason. When the bent 
of their minds is directed towards objects in regard to which their sen- 
sations cannot be depraved; then they discover all the energy and 
a eng of genius. As to other matters, they rave by rule, and 
without affording any prospect of their ever coming to think soberly 
about them. : 
- © should not be surprised to learn, that Robespierre was not with. 
out some religion. But, never man, who knew to write with such 
propriety and — was so utterly a stranger to sound logic. His 
best reasons at all times were his suspicions. 

‘ When I, one day, begged to reflect upon some things which I 
had stated to him, and which might have saved him from all those 
crimes, which brought so many others, and himself at last, to the 
block ; he answered me in these very words; J have no need for reflec- 
tion; I trust always to my first impressions. With such a complexion 
of mind, and amid that current of events in which he was involved, 
his first impressions were always impressions of hatred, suspicion, ter- 
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ror, pride, and revenge. Hence the origin of those crimes which 
deluged the republic with the blood of its citizens ; for those crimes 
were not the results of any settled plan of tyranny, which a man, who 
descended, step by step, into the most execrable depth of wickedness, 
could never have had sufficient greatness of mind even to conceive. 
This character of his, and the fate to which it conducted him, pre- 
sent that very example, and that very lesson, of which we stand the 
Most in need. No, Robespierre never had a wish to abolish the Re. 
public; but he deformed it with crimes, and deluged it with blood, 
and fancied that, in so doing, he was calling forth and invigorating 
its strength, and advancing its prosperity. He was not an ambitious 
tyrant, but a ferociousmonster. Athens, till it received the yoke of 
Philip, escaped the domination of tyrants, yet suffered almost with- 
out intermission, all the worst evils of tyranny, from the savage or 
giddy passions of its citizens. I repeat, that this is the lesson of 
which, above all others, democracy stands peculiarly in need. By 
converting’, In imagination, those instances of extravagant folly and 
guilt, which our fcllow-republicans have exhibited, into projects and 
sytems of usurpation and tyranny ; wé should déprive ourselves of the 
only’ advantage that can be drawn from the disasters we have suf- 
fered.’ 


Of the Girondists, Garat appears to have been most intimate 
with Gensonné; whom, he avers, he thus warned of the 
critical state of Paris: 


“ You think yourself certain, that all France will rise and hasten 
tc your defence. But, consider, that, even upon this supposition, 
your force is dispersed throughout all France, while that of your 
enemies is assembled in Parts. In an instant, they may strike a blow 
against you; but months avould be requisite to enable you to collect 
your defenders. What! the Jacobins are against you; nay, the 
Community of Paris is against you; and yet would you, in Paris, 
engage in a combat with enemies who are all-powerful at the Jacobin= 
club, and in the community? Have you forgotten, that all sorts of 
force are in the Community’s hands; and that, of its powers, it owes 
several to yourselves, It was upon your motion, Gensonné, that the 
Legislative Assembly granted to the Community of Paris the power 
of arrest; and by the exercise of this terrible power, which it owes to 
yourself, jt may at any time throw into prison, or absolutely overawe 
by terror, all who shail be inclined to prefer the right side to the left, 
Gensonné to Marat. ‘The armed force of Paris is at the disposal of 
the Community ; and being so, cannot be at the disposal of the Con- 
yention,—-will be infallibly against you, if you shall have recourse ta 
torce of arms, while you avoid referring to this last resource. All 
those powers were bestowed to arm the Community against the King 
and royalty. Now, when the royalty exists no longer, with what 
degree of prudence can you leave the Community im possession of au- 
thority so enormous? Either withdraw from it those powers with 
which it has been mprudently invested ; or, at least, be not so much 
more imprudent, and that with so much greater danger, as to give 
the alarm for battle to your enemies with whom it is in alliance, 
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What meant you, what was it you actually did, when you catried 
Marat before the Revolutionary Tribunal? Your wish certainly was, 
to gain a triumph to justice andto the Republic: instead of this thé 
event has been to both nothing but affliction and disgrace: Marat’ 
has gained the triumph. Be assured that the Republic, when exalted 
and established upon a firm basis, will not fail to efface, from the glo- 
rious list of her founders, those men who have sought to set Ker found-. 
ations upon atrocious crimes. At present, she has not energy suffi. 
cient to purify herself. Any attempts which you should make t& 
precipitate this dangerous operation, would but tend to work her 
overthrow. Phocion was not less friendly than Demosthenes, to the 
glory and liberty of the Republic to which they belonged: He was 
much better qualified to lead its armies to victory: Yet hé checked 
and restrained the ardour of the Athenians, when they were incés- 
santly roused by Demosthenes, to declare war against Philip. Ex- 
perience at last shewed which of the two, whether Phocion or Dembs- 
thenes, was in the right. The sages of Europe will no doubt discern 
your reasons for the conduct you observe towards legislators who are 
unworthy of sharing with you this glorious title: and they would 
assuredly blame you, if, by too great impatience to perform a few 
acts of national justice, you should bring thé nation, and éven justice 
itself, into danger. Cicero, whose name you often invoke, prosecuted 
Catiline and his accomplices, without relaxation, and without pity, 
till he had them put to death almost under his own eye. But, Cati- 
line and his accomplices more than dishonoured the Republic: they 
conspired against it: Cicero had the proofs of their conspiracy in his 
hands. It became necessary either to put them to death, or to suffer 
them to massacre the senate, and burn a part of the city. But, mark 
with what prudence,—prudence which men of less sagacity would have 
thought weakness or cowardice,——the same Cicero acted in respect 
to his colleague in the consulate, a colleague whom he had procured 
for himself, although he knew him to be immoral, unprincipled, and 
in all respects more worthy of being the accomplice of Catiline, than 
the colleague of Cicero. Mark how, in order to lay asleep the more 
dangerous vices of that colleague, Cicero even flattered his ambition ; 
—how this great man availed himself .of the very vices of a beggar, 
accidentally exalted to the highest dignities, in order to make him, 
for a moment, a useful instrument in the service of the Republic. 

‘“¢ My dear Gensonné, here is the model of a statesman, in a man of 
genius and of virtue. We may talk in high-sounding phrases of the 
more inflexible virtue of Cato. But, there is nothing finer in writing 
than the periods of Cicero ; there was nothing more wise and benefi- 
cent in policy than his conduct. I am well pleased with any skilful 
attempts to imitate the glowing aud passionate eloquence of Cicero : 
but I should wish also to see his prudent and able conduct carefully 
imitated. Consider, my friend, that the Republic of France has 
been produced previous to the virtues which are necessary to maintain 
its duration. Reflect, that as yet we have rather good principles, 
than actually good morals and manners, and that our principles are 
rather promulgated only than thoroughly known: think that, if war 
break out between the legislators who have levelled the throne, and 
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legislators who are more profoundly skilled in the theory of governs 
ment ; then, in the present state.of the public mind, ninety-nine hun- 
dredth parts of the nation will turn, not to the side of those who pos- 
sess the most enlarged intelligence, but to the side of those whose arm 
has accomplished the mightiest effects. They may, perhaps, give you 
a day of tears and statues. But, if you enter voluntarily into contests, 
which, I think, you cay avoid: they may then probably begin with 
bringing you to the scaffold. Consider that, in the Executive Coun- 
cil, you have friends ; and that you yet leave the Executive Council 
as powerless as if it were the Council of a Monarch: that, on the 
other hand, you have enemies in the Community, and yet leave the 
Community in possession of a force superior to all restraint, just as if 
there were still a king in Paris. When you manage matters so ill, it 
is a sort of madness to think that they can turn out, eventually, fa- 
vourable for you.’”’ : 


It scarcely. becomes us to speak of the character of the ver- 
sion, after having ourselves inserted, in our Review of the ori- 


ginal, so many rival specimens: yet, to own the truth, we 
think Mr. Heron’s performance a good one, 
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Arr. VI. Calmet’s great Dictionary of the Holy Bible: historical, 
critical, geographical, and etymological: Wherein are explained, 
all the proper Names in the Old and New Testament, of Men, 
Women, Cities, Countries, Rivers, Mountains, &c.; also most 
of the significant and remarkable Appellatives : With Accounts of 
the natural Productions, Animals, Vegetables, Minerals, Stones, 
Gems, &c. the Antiquities, Habits, Buildings, and other Curio- 
sities of the Jews. With an ample Chronological Table of the 
History of the Bible, Jewish Calendar, Tables of the Hebrew Coins, 
Weights and Measures, reduced to our own, &c. &c. Revised, 
corrected, and augmented, witli an entirely new Set of Plates, ex- 
planatory, illustrative, and ornamental; under the Direction of 
C. Taylor. 4to. In Monthly Nos. 1s. each, common Paper; 
and in Parts consisting of 3 Nos. on fine Paper*, at 5s, 


Taylor, Hatton-Garden. 1797. 


TH name of Calmet is very well known in the learned world. 

He was of the order of benedictines, and passed a long 
life in incessant application to his studies. His mind was vi- 
gorous, and animated by the love of religion and virtue. With 
a zeal tempered by moderation, and a bencvolent regard for the 
happiness of mankind, he devoted himself with uncommon ar- 
dour to the examination of the Holy Scriptures; and, as the 
fruits of his !abours, he published, in the year 1707, a Com- 
mentary on all the books of the Old and New Testament, in 
23 vols, gto. ‘This work contains a vast fund of deep and cu 
rious learning, but too multifarious, perhaps, to be always well 
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* The 1st and 2d parts are at this time before us. 
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digested.—Rondet published an abridgment of this comment 
ary in 14 vols. 4to, by which he acquired a considerable ded 
gree of reputation ; and the preface and dissertations of Calmet 
have been printed separately in 2 vols. 4to. Calmet also pub- 
lished, in the year 1730, a Dictionary of the Holy Bible, cri- 
tical, geographical, &e. in 4 vols. folio, in which the most ins 
teresting and curious parts of the commentary are arranged in 
alphabetical order : this work is much celebrated for the many 
admirable clucidations which it contains of difficult passages 
in the Holy Scriptures, for beautiful delineations of Oriental 
manners, and for lively and enterraining histories extracted from 
authors little known even among the learned. 

From this short account, it is. evident that the Christiaa 
world is much obliged to the present editor ; whose object is 
not only to give a translation of Calmet’s Dictionary, but. to 
make those additions which may be necessary, from the 
new lights thrown on Oriental history and manners, by our 
late voyage writers, and above all by Sir: William Jones, and 
other gentlemen who have deveted themselves to that kind of 
learning ; omitting at the same time passages which may be 
offensive to Protestants, and retrenching some superfluities. 

The introduction to the work is, in our opinion, sensible 
and judicious. We quote the following passage : 


¢ The Bible has this remarkable character belonging to it, its doc- 
trines and its precepts are clear as light ; open at once to the unpre- 
judiced understanding ; and approved at once by the unbiassed mind: 
even though delivered in distant ages of the world, by differerit per- 
sons, and on various occasions, its principles are wonderfully uniform 
and similar, wonderfully energetic and impressive. But though the 
character of its doctrines and precepts be clearness aad plainness, yet 
we cannot be surprised if some of its historic relations, and accounts 
of local matters, should appear, in some degree, confused :—it cers 
tainly would be infinitely surprising if they were not so; especially 
when we reflect that many of them date very early, and some of them 
from the birth of time itself: The very antiquity of these may render 
them difficult to us of the present day, without any imputation on the 
original writer. Others refer to customs familiar to the people to 
whom they were addressed; but these may be obscure to us in 
England, though entirgly free_fyem obscurity to the inhabitants of 
the parts where their author wrote. Others refer to persons of 
whom it is necessary to know more than these volumes have re- 
corded, in order to judge by the whole of such persons’ character, 
of the propriety of so much as they incidentally offer; the sacred 
accounts may be perfect for the purpose to whieh they were de- 
signed, while imperfect in respect to what may be gathered from 
other quarters. Others refer-to cities, once great and populous, 
now ruined and deserted; of these we wish geographical and _his- 
torical information, more, perhaps, than the Bible affords. In 
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short, it is siotorious that Empires, Kingdoms, and States, that 
Emperors, Kings, and Statesmen, have flourished, and have ceased 
to fourish ; they have risen to greatness, and have sunk to oblivion, 
during the course of the Bible history: by the further knowledge: 
of: their story, as collected from ancient authors, who incidentally or 
purposely mention the same subjects, we clear many particulars, which, 
in the Bible being only glanced at, appear intricate or perplexed. 

¢ There-are, in the prophetic parts of this book, many which re. 
late to particular Persons and States. ‘The completion of these pro- 
phecies is not always recorded in the Bible; but we know from other 
histories that they were fulfilled, and a knowledge of when, or how 
these were fulfilled, directs us to the confidence to be placed in others 
of the same kind, ahd justifies our regard to the sacred predictions in 

eneral. 

‘ There are many persons of whom we could wish to know more 
than is related in the Bible; and of whom we may know more, by 
diligent study : for example—I suppose there never was a Christian 
who read his Bible, who did not wish to know the end of Carapuas, 
of Pontius Pirate, of Heron, of the Puarisers, the Sapucees, 
&c. &c. all concerned in the crucifying of Jesus, our Lord :—or, 
who did not wish-to know the particulars of that punishment which 
fell on the Jews, and on Jerusalem,, for their rejection of the Mes- 
SIAH :—or who would not feel a satisfaction in reading the history of 
the accomplishment of our Lord’s predictions, respecting that holy 
place which was to be trodden down by the Gentiles :—or,. on an- 
other subject, I suppose every Christian, without exception, must 
feel a pleasure in tracing the progress of the Gospel among all na- 
tions, and its influence in reforming, humanizing, and blessing mans 
kind. } 

¢ Now, if on these comparatively recent events, we desire informa- 
tion, and exert our industry to acquire it; if these, to be properly: 
understood, must be studied, what shall we say of events which. 
date thousands of years before them; which, in consequence, are 
liable to more considerable ambiguity, if not obscurity; and from 
the manner in which they are related, are difficult to us now, though 
of no difficulty to their original readers? If we find it necessary, by 
perusing history, to transport ourselves eighteen hundred or two 
thousand years back, into past ages of time, surely it cannot be less 
necessary, that on articles of double that antiquity, we should use 
every means of information, and embrace every possible method of 
obtaining a competent acquaintance with them, of understanding 
them, and of viewing them in their true light. 

« Add to these considerations, the different languages in which the 
sacred books are written, and the necessity of intimate knowledge 
with the things they describe, in order to comprehend correctly the 
description given of them, and we shall readily acquiesce in the con- 
clusion, that however an attentive perusal of the Bible may make a 
Christian reader spiritually wise, yet there will remain many things of 
which he will desire to be informed; many things will appear un- 
couth, which he could wish were regulated ; many will seem difli- 
cult, which he could wish were explained ; and many on which his. 
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judgment is capable of recciving further satisfaction, even while hig 
admission of them is frank and ready. 

¢ The manners, and customs, and modes of life, are so various 
in various countries, that with great difficulty they are explained to 
each other; and with still greater difficulty, their propriety is re- 
spectively admitted. The common and ordinary occurrences of life 
are, in their relation, extremely embarrassing to those accustomed to 
a domestic ceconomy, entirely different, perhaps directly opposite : 
in a cold country, that desire of shade which animates the inhabitants 
of a het country appears perfectly ridiculous; in a country almost 
daily watered by showers, the mention of rain twice a vear {the first 
and the second rain, or the early and the latter rain) is quite unintel- 
ligible ; in a country of houses, every allusion to the properties of 
tents is lost, or even, perhaps, is misunderstood and misemployed. 

‘ The same reasoning may be applied to the natural history of the 
Bible:—the LeviaruHan and Bexemotu may be very finely de- 
scribed ; but who, in England, is the wiser for the description? who 
ever saw either of these creatures, to judge of its propriety? and for 
want of information on this subject, what impertinent remarks have 
been made! what false opinions have been vented! Some have called 
BeHemotH the elephant; some the bippopotamos (creatures equally 
foreign to us); some have called him the duffalo; the wild-ox; the 
; and some have called him the devil!!! Amid such uncer- 
tainty, it 1s desirable, if possible, to procure a just and determinate 
idea of the natural history of the sacred Scriptures; and to demon- 
strate the proper application of the description to the creature or 
subject described.’ 





To this remark we might add that the objections of Voltaire, 
and of other writers, to the Scripture history,—if fairly exa- 
mined,—prove nothing but ¢eir ignorance of antient manners. 
We remember once to have read a French author, who express- 
ed great contempt for Homer's heroes, because their soldiers 
were not clad in uniforms, and because they had no ragouts 
nor made-dishes at their tables. 

The Editor speaks of the late Mr. Harmer in terms of high 
commendation ;—and it must be allowed that, whether we 
consider the intention with which he wrote his Observations, 
&c. or the manner in which they were executed, it is impos- 
sible to praise him more than he deserves. 

To exemplify the mode of composition adopted in this Dic« 
tionary, we shall quote the article Aaron: 

‘ Aaron, son of Amram and Fochebed, of the tribe of Levi 
(Ex. vi. 20.) born A.M. 2430, ante A.D. 1574. He°was three 
years older than his brother Moses (ch. vii. 7.) being born the year 
before Pharaoh’s edict, which enjoined the destruction of the Hebrew 
male infants (ch. i. 22.) God having’revealed himself to Moses in 
the burning bush, and directed him to deliver the Jsraelites from the 
oppression of the Egyptians, Moses would have excused himself, by 
representing the natural ae xt of his speech: but God, in repys 
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told him, that his brother Aaron should be his prophet and inter. 
preter, and should deliver what they had to say. Of this God gave 
Moses a sign, which he accomplished by inspiring Aaren at the same 
time with the design of meeting Moses on his return into Egypt. 
Aaron advanced as far as the Mount of God (ch. iv. 27), where 
Moses related to him all that God had said ; after which both went 
together into gyi. A.M. 2513, ante A.D. 1491. 

¢. Seon they assembled the elders of Jsrae/, and communicated to 
them the will of God, to free them from their bondage. After- 
wards, they presented themselves before Pharaoh, declared to him 
the orders they had received, and wrought several miracles, accord. 
ing to their commisson-from God — iv. 29, 30, 31.) But this prince 

rom his presence, and commanded 
his officers to withhold the straw used by the Hebrews in making 
bricks for him. Overwhelmed with despair, the Hebrews bitterly com- 
plained to Moses and Aaron ; who, in the name of God, encouraged 
them ; assured them he would overcome the opposition of the Lgyp- 
tians, and the obstinacy of Pharaoh, by so many plagues and prodi- 
gies as should eventually compel them to dismiss the Hebrews ; which 
in effect he accomplished. See Moses. | 

‘ After the Exodus of /srae/, and during their stay in the wilder- 
ness, Aaron and his sons were’ appointed by God to excercise in 
perpetuity the office of priests, in the tabernacle (ch. xxix. 9. & vid. 
ch. xix. 22, 24.) Aaron was respected in Jsrae/ as next in dignity after 
Moses. 

‘ When the Amalekites attacked Jsrael, Moses went up a hill, with 
Aaron and Hur, and while Foshua was engaging the enemy below, 
Moses on the hill was lifting up his hands, which Aaron and Hur sup- 
ported, to prevent his being tired. 

‘ Moses being gone up the mountain to receive the law of God, 
after the ratification of the covenant made with Jsrae/, Aaron, his 
sons and seventy elders, followed him, not indeed to the top, and 
here saw where the Lord was present, without receiving any preju- 
dice. But during the forty days of Moses’s continuance in the mount, 
the people, become impatient, tumultuously addressed themselves to 
Aaron, saying, Make us Gods which shall go before us: for as for this 
Moses, who brought us up out of the land of Egypt, we wot not what 
is become of him (ch. xxx. 1, & seq.) Maron bid them bring their 
pendants, and the ear-rings of their wives and children ; these melted 
down, were made into a golden calf, which being placed on a pedestal 
the people danced, and diverted themselves, about this idol, saying, 
These be thy Gods, O Israel, which brought thee up out of the land of 
Egypt. 

> «©The Lord informed AZoses of the sin of the Ssraelites (ch. 
xxxil. 7.) Moses immediately descended, having in his hands. the 
tablets of the law, which,,.as he came near the camp, and observed 
what passed there, he threw on the ground, and broke, reproaching 
the people with their transgression, and Aaron with his weakness. 
Aaron excused himself, humbled himself, was pardoned, and continued 
in the priesthood. 
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« After the tabernacle was built, Moses consecrated Aaron with 
the holy oil, and invested him with the sacred ornaments. 

¢ Aaron and his sister Miriam having murmured against their bro-’ 
ther Moses, on account of his wife, who was (an A:/hiopian, in our 
translation, rather) a Midianite, a Cushite (Numb. x. 1. & seq.) 5 
Miriam was immediately struck with a leprosy ; which punishment 
having convinced Aaron, he acknowledged his fault, and asked for- 
giveness of Moses both for himself and his sister. oa 

¢ Some time, after, Korah, Dathan, and Abiram revolted agamst 
Moses and Aaron (ch. xvi. A.M. 2015. ante A.D. 1489). -Korah 
pretended that the priesthood belonged to him as much as to Aarons 
both being of the tribe of Levi; and Dathan and Abiram being of 
the tribe of Reuben, aspired to share with Moses in the sovereign au- 
thority and government. God discovered his indignation against 
these rebels in a remarkable manner; for the earth opening, swallow- 
ed up them and their faction. 

‘ The next day, the people accusing Moses and Aaron of this 
slaughter, the Lord caused a plague to break out among them, which 
seized on the camp, and consumed many of them (Numb. xvi. 41.) 5 
but Aaron running with his censer, placed himself between the living 
and the dead, and the plague was stayed. Another miracle.God 
wrought to secure the priesthood to him: Moses having taken twelve 
rods, or small twigs, of an Almond-tree from the princes of the twelve 
tribes, and one from Aaron, he placed them in the tabernacle, having 
wrjtten upon each the name of that Tribe whereunto it belonged, 
and upon Aaron’s the name of this high priest. The next day, 
when the rods were taken out and inspected, /aron’s rod appeared 
bearing leaves, blossoms, and fruit at the same time, but the rest 
were barren. This rod therefore was placed within the most holy 
place, to perpetuate the remembrance of this prodigy. 

‘ Aaron married Elisheba the daughter of Amminadab, of the tribe 
of Fuduh (Ex. vi. 23.) by whom he had four sons, Nadab and Abibu, 
Eleazar and Ithamar (Lev. x. 1, 2.) The two first were killed by 
jure from heaven, as a punishment for presuming to offer incense -with 
strange fire in their censers. From the two others the race of the 
high priests was continued in /srael. 

© Aaron with Moses not sufficiently expressing their Confidence in 
God, when he commanded them to strike the rock at Kadesh, he 
declared they should not enter the promised land; and soon after, 
the Lord ordered Aaron to ascend Mount Hor, at the foet whereof 
the Hebrews were encamped, there to be gathered to his fathers. 
Here he stripped himself of his pontifical ornaments in the view of all 
the people, and put them on L£iazar his eldest son, and successor 
iu the high priesthood; this done, he died, aged a hundred and 
twenty-three years, and was buried, by JVoses, and his son, in a cave 
of this mountain. Jsrae/ mourned thirty days for him. : 

‘ For further particulars of the life of. Aaron, the reader may con- 
sult Exodus, Leviticus, and the book of Numiers, as far as the.twen- 
ticth chapter, and twenty-fourth verse of this last book, wherein we 
have a relation of his death. The author of Eeclesigsticus enlarges 
greatly on his character, ch. xiv. v. 7. The Hebrews fix the day of 
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his death, and the feast which they observe upon it, to the first day 
of their fifth month, 44, which answers pretty nearly to our Fuly 3 
O.S. supposing the year to begin at Easter. 

* Aaron’s sepulchre has hitherto continued unknown. The scrip- 
ture tells us (Deut. x. 6.) that Aaron died at Mosera; and elsewhere 
(Numb. xxxiii. 38.) that he died upon Mount Her; Mount Hor 
being near the encampment at Mosera. He died ia the arms of 
Moses his brother, and of Z/azar his son, and successor in the high 
priesthood. They buried him in some cave belonging to this moun- 
tain, and concealed the place of his interment from the knowledge 
of the /sraelites ; perhaps fearing lest in after-ages they might pay sus 
perstitious worship to him. 

REMARKS ON THE HISTORY OF AARON. 

¢ I. In reviewing the life of Aaron, the first subject worthy of no- 
tice is, the manner of his introduction into the history: he at once 
appears as a kind of assistant, and so far an inferior to his brother 
Moses; yet Aaron had some advantages, which seem to entitle him 
to prior consideration. He was the elder brother, was an eloquent 
speaker, and was favoured by divine inspiration. Why he was not 
preferred to Moses in respect to authority we have no cause assigned ; 
and it is not now for us,to assign any other than the divine good 
pleasure. 

‘ IJ, Among the most confirming signs given by God to Moses, 
no doubt, we must reckon the interview with his brother Aaron; 
which being predicted by Ged, and directly happening, was very con- 
vincing to Moses. See something similar in the case of Jeremiah, 
ch. xxxii. v. 8. It should seem also, that aren would not have un- 
dertaken a journey of two months, from Egypt to Mount Sinai (Shaw’s 
Travels) at great hazard, and at much expence, unless he had been 
well assured of the authority which sent him ; neither could he have 
expected to find Moses where he did find him, unless by divine direc- 
tion ; since the pens afterwards called the Mount of God, was then 
private, and unfrequented. In as much, therefore, as Aaron was a 
sign-:to Moses, by mecting him there, so Moses was a sign to Aaron. 
Aaron seems to have joined Moses after the affair of Zipporah; no 
doubt, he narrated to AZoses, the events in Egypt, the death of the 
former, Pharaoh, &c. 

¢ III. It should seem that Jaron was in Egypt, in circumstances 
superior to those of the lower class of people ;—-one from among such 
as were kept to their daily bondage, could il! have spared time and 
money for a journey to Horeb; his family and his task would have 
missed him too much. I think we may suppose, that though the fa- 
mily of these brothers had no pretension to sovereign aut ority by 
descent, they were probably of consideration by their property, or 
their office, or by some other way. : 

¢ It seems every way probable, that Jaron was a governor over 
the Israelites, while building the pyramids (see Pyramip). Whether 
jhe was the chief: ruler, or whether subordinate, cannot be determin- 
ed; perhaps the former: he was certainly under the authority of 
Pharaoh’s officers, -yet 7 be the head of his own people ; for it 

3s customary in the.east, for all societies, trades, &c. to have a wah, 
whe 
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who is responsible to government: and I rather think somewhat of 
this kind was the case, because we do not read of any inirusion of 
Aaron into office, or any election by the people, or any charge of such 
assuming brought against him by Pharaoh ; bat, both Moses and Aaron 
seem to be acknowledged by Pharaoh himself, and evidently by many 
of his servants, to be of great consideration, and, apparently, to be 
the proper persons who should remonstrate, &c. on behalf of the 
Israelites to the king. 

‘ Aaron performed the miracles before Pharaoh, such as changing 
his rod into a serpent, &c. without any (recorded) wonder expressed 
by Pharash how a person kept to his daily labour, should acquire 
such skill, such eloquence, &c. Had Moses and Aaron been merely 
private persons in the estimation of Pharaod, a jail had punished their 
impertinence. 

¢ IV. Aaron was left in charge of /srae/, in conjunction with Hur, 
while Moses was in the mount receiving the law ; and in this character 
we find him guilty of a crime, which certainly his authority should have 
been exerted to prevent. His violation of his duty is not to be pal- 
liated; yet, that it was not so ary as is usually represented, see, 
under Carr. But at may be asked, as to 4aron’s personal concern 
in this matter, was his own faith or patience exhausted? If so, and 
he also supposed Moses to be dead, then there could be no collusion 
between them. Would Aaron have dared to have done as he did, 
had he expected the return of Moses ?—his near return? It is true, 
he lays the fault on the people; but, if he had any late information 
respecting Moses (by Foshua, or otherwise) would he have ventured 
on what he knew would certainly be punished? The activity of 
Aaron, in building the altar, &c. to the calf, and his after submis- 
sion to Moses, are utterly inexplicable, had not a divine conviction 
‘been employed on this occasion: a whole —e nation obedient 
to a single returning ruler! Nevertheless, though he was blameably 
active, Aaron seems more to have suffered and tolerated the evil, than 
to have promoted it ; the expression is remarkable, ch. xxxii. 35. 
«« The Lord plagued the people because they made the calf, which 
Aaron made.” . 

‘ N. B. Nothing is saidof Hur, the coadjutor of Aaron in the go- 
vernment of the people, respecting’ his interference in this affair; 
perhaps, he thought it not his business: but Aaron should have en- 
gaged Hur’s (and the elders’) authority, also, had he been he 
in his refusal of the people’s request. He seems to have flinched 
from his duty of resistance to the proceedings of the people, fearing 
their disposition as “* set on mischief,”? which he pleads in his ex- 
cuse, V. 22. , 

‘ V. The quarrel and sedition of Aaron and Miriam, against Moses 
(Numb. xii. 1.) affords another argument against the supposition of 
any collusion between Moses and his brother. Aaron, it is true, aB- 
sumes at first, a high tone, and makes high pretensions, to no less 
gifts than his brother; but afterwards, he owns his folly, and, with 
Miriam, submits. Aaron was not visited with the leprosy, but ‘he 
could well judge of its reality on his sister ; it was his office to exclude 
her from the camp for seven days: and by his expression of flesh 
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half. consumed,” it should seem, this was a very inveterate kind; 
cand, therefore, the more signal. aron’s affection, interest, and 
‘passion, all concurred to harden him against any. thing less than full 
-conviction that this case was an interposition from above: as he must 
have well known it could not be in the personal power of Moses to 
produce this disease, , 
_. © For the priesthood of Maron, see Priest. See also, Moses, 
Biste, Carr, Pyramips, Ecypr. ” 

‘VI. The departure of Maron for death, has something in. it 
very impressive, and altogether singular. In the sight of all the con- 
gregation, he quits the camp for the mountain, where he is to die: 
on the way thither, Moses, his brother, and L/eazar, his son, divest 
hin of his pontifical habits ; thither they attend him to the last, there 
they bury him, and that so privately, that his sepulchre continues un- 
known. We view, in imagination, this feeble old man ascending the 
mount, ta a convenient height, there transferring the insignia of his 
office to his son; then proceeding beyond the sight of the people, 
and giving up the ghost, with that faith, that resignation, that meek- 
ness, which became one who had been honoured with the Holy Spirit, 
and with the typical representation of the great Hicu Parest him- 
‘self. : ) 

_ © VIT. The general character of Aaron has in it much of the meek- 
ness of his brother Moses; he seems an easy, good-natured man, will- 
ing to serve his brethren, too easily persuaded against his own judg- 
ment, as appears when the people excited him to make the golden 
calf, and when Miriam urged him to rival his brother; for it should 
‘seem to have been principally Adiriam’s intermeddling, as well from, 
no uncommon characieritic of her sex, dislike to a forcign woman, as 
from her being named before Aaron—‘* Miriam and aren spake 
against Afoses’’—and from the disease which afflicted her, while 4aron 
vas less punished ; probably, because he was less guilty, and because 
he was punished by sympathy with his sister, as well as on the com- 
monly suggested reason—the importance of his priestly office. 
© MII. Upon-the whole, I think, we may add to the express 
history of Aaron, these ideas: 1. That he was in authority before the 
return of Moses to Ligift- 2. That part, at least, of his authority 
was over-seeing the buildings carried on by the Jsraelitcs ; though it 
does not:appear that he.was among the officers beaten (ch. v. 14.) 
-but.see this accounted for under ’yramip {i.¢. it was not his turn 
to:be at work). 3. That he greatly assisted in ordering the people, 
at the Exodus, and perhaps was appointed general inspector, or per- 
-haps treasurer to the whole caravan. 4. That he was a good writer, 
as well as an eloquent speaker. 5. hat he had his particular de- 
pattment in the camp $ and, that his authority extended little or no- 
thing beyond this department. (Sce Caravan No.1, Fracments) 
.4. That although he received the ear-rings from the people, yet, whe- 
ther the calf was made by his own hands, or- under his express direc- 
tion, may be doubted, from the order of the relation (ch. v.) which 
stands thus :—he took the ear-rings, &c. .bourd them in a bag or 
bags (or valued or placed them, as, purses, according to the present 


Turkish phrase) ; then, he made thata calf by fusion (compare v. 35. 
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tury made the calf); then, THEY said, these be thy gods,—* and 
when Aaron saw it?’ —(i.e. as I understand, the calf; for it was that 
to whose face (Heb.) he built an altar; which appears to be the 
same‘ object which he saw)—now had Aaron made it himself, per- 
sonally, he could not have seen it arrer the people-had saluted it as 
ther God; but he must have seen it BEForE the people. It should 
seem, therefore, that Maron had given the gold of which he had the 
custody, to a workman, appointed by the people, and that he followad 
the people throughout the whole of this transaction ; and, that he en- 
deavoured to guide (perhaps, even contradicted) their opinion, in 
varying and appointing to the honour of JeHovan, what many, at 
least (the mixed multitude) would refer to the honour of the gods 
they had seen in Lgyst. In this view his expression déserves notice— 
‘to-morrow is a solemnity to JEHOvAH:”’ not to “pis, or to any 
other god, but to Jexovan. Such was the sentiment of Aeron, 
whatever might be that of some of the people ; and in this view his 
confession to Moses (v. 24.) may be taken: * I cast it,” ze. I gave 
it to be cast. Certainly, this making of the calf was a work of time, 
it was not cast ina moment, nor in the midst of the camp, but ina 
proper workshop, or other convenient place; and even perhaps was 
forwarded more briskly than Aaron knew, or wished. I conceive, 
he ysed all means of delay, though he sinfully yielded at last to a 
prevarication, or to a worship of JEHOVAH, by an image ; an impure 
medium of worship; but Aaron could not be said to sin against a 
positive law, }.ecause, while 4aron was thus occupied in the camp, 
Moses was receiving the prohibition ; consequently Aaron was unin- 
formed of this injunction, and though not innocent, was ignorant. 
What means of resistance to the. people he might have, we cannot 
tell; nor whether the people was 30 excessively guilty as some have 
supposed, since they also, so far as we know, had yet had no 
public prohibition of worshipping God by such mediatorial repre- 
sentations: or symbols of his presence. 

¢‘ IX, When we consider the talents of Jaron, his natural eclo- 
quence, and what were his probable acquirements in knowledge 
(for certainly he knew much, if not+so much as Moses) that God 
often spake to him in conjunction with Moses; and that Egyptian 
priests were scribes, as part of their profession ; is it a very unlikely 
suggestion, that he assisted his brother in writing some parts of the 
books which now go under the name of Moses; or, at least, that he 
also kept journals of transactions; that he transcribed, perhaps, the 
orders of Moses, especially, those relating to the priest’s office? If 
this be not improbable, then we account at once for any difference 
of style visible in these books; and for such smaller variations in 
different places as would naturally arise from two persons recording 
the same facts, I say, we account for this at once, without, in any 
degree, lessening the authority, the antiquity, or the real value of 
these books. It accounts also for the-third-person being used when 
speaking of Moses; (perhaps too, for some of the praise and com- 
mendation of Moses, which is most remarkable-where Aaron is most 
in fault). In Deuteronomy, Moses used the pronouns, I, and me, 
© T said,’? ‘ the Lord said to me,’”’? which are little, or never used 
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in the former books. The remarks on the Caravan, its orders, officers, 
&c. illustrate much of the history of Aaron.’ 


The additions made by the editor are placed at the end of 
the numbers under the title of Fragments; in which are many 
curious descriptions, remarks, observations, extracts from the 
books of the most approved travellers, &c. &c. calculated for 
the entertainment as well as the instruction of the reader. 

We must not omit to observe that this work is illustrated 
with proper, useful, and ornamental engravings; nor should 
we discharge our duty to the public, if we did not recommend 
it to the perusal of every person who wishes to understand a 
book which contains the dispensations of God to mankind, at 
various times, and in divers manners; the knowlege of which 
opens to us the most glorious views; and which comprehends 
at once our comforts in this life and our hopes of happiness in 


the next. Ba ~ 


firxt. VIL. Medical Facts and Observations. 8vo. Vol. V. 3s. 6d. 








Vol. VI. 4s, Vol. VII. 6s. Boards. Johnson. 1794, 1795, 

2797+ 

Y some accident, we have neglected to notice the continua- 

tion of this medical miscellany as the new volumes have ap~ 
peared: but we now proceed to atone for our deficiency *; 
omitting in our examination a few of the least considerable 
articles. 

The first paper of the sth vol. contains an Account of iwe 
Cases of Popliteal Aneurism, by Mt. Thompson Forster, Surgeon 
to Guy’s Hospital. In both of them, he practised the opera~ 
tion recommended by Mr. J. Hunter, viz. the ligature of the 
femoral artery in the thigh; and it was attended with complete 
success. We perceive nothing extraordinary in the narration, 
except the great care to defend the artery from the too speedy 
effects of the ligature, which was done by the interposition of 
a small cylindrical piece of wood Jaid on a dossil of lint, and 
included along with the ligature. 

Account of the good Effects of Opium in the Case of a Person 
poisoned by Digitalis, by Dr. Beddoes. Violent and continued 
retching, occasioned by an overdose of the fox glove, and 
which seemed to indicate great danger, was removed by large 


-and repeated doses of opium ; and an entire recovery, not only 


from the medicine, but from the original hydropic disease, was 
the consequence.. 





* For the reviews of the former volumes, see J. Rev. N.S, 
wols. Wl. iX. Kil. X1Ve : 
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Observations on the Diseases that occurred on board the E uropa 
East India Ship, out and home, by Mr. John Watson, chiefly 
relate to a fever of the remitting kind, which was very ge- 
neral, and in which the early exhibition of Peruvian bark was 
very successful 

Case of a compound Dis.ocation of the Tibia and Fibula, with the 
Fracture and Loss of a considerable Portion of the Astragalus, and 
a Fracture of the Thigh-bone, by Mr. James Rumsey, of Agmon- 
desham, Bucks,’ is a good example of the cure of a very dan- 
gerous injury without amputation, and does credit to the skill 
and attention of Mr. R, 

Cases of the Urticaria or Nettle-rash, with Observations, by Dr. 
Winterbottom, at Sierra Leone. ‘The principal case is of this 
disease occasioned by eating an unknown fruit in the woods of 
Africa. It gives rise to some remarks on affections of the skin 
consequent to the reception of something noxious in the sto< 
mach ; and it suggests a distinction between essera and urticaria, 
founded on the presence of affection of the system with the 
eruption, in the latter, and on its absence in the former. 

Of the Effects of Vitriolic ZEther in a Case of Spasmodic Affece 
tion of the Stomach ; and in two Cases of Intermittent Fever; b 
Mr. W. Davidson. The ether in these instances operated in 
producing a sort of shock to the whole frame; and that such 
an effect should counteract a spasm, and interrupt the impend- 
ing piroxysm of an intermittent, will not be thought extraor- 
dinary by one who is acquainted with the pathology of the hu- 
man system. ‘The use of strong stimulants to prevent an ague 
is a well-known part of empirical practice. | 

Of the poisonous Effects of the Seeds of the Datura Stramonium, 
by Mr. James Johnson, Lancaster. These were, sickness, pain 
jn the stomach, and some affection of the eyes, or sensorium, 
Repeated emetics produced a cure. 

Case of Apoplexy in a pregnant Woman, by Mr. Philip Wil- 
liams. ‘The only remarkable circumstance in this case is the 
position of two children in the womb, as discovered on dissec- 
tion. One presented with the breech, the other with the foot: 
but it is observed that, in parturition, the latter might proe 
bably have turned round, and come by the head. 


VotumeE VI. 


Observations on the Use of Arsenic in the Intermittent Fevers of 
a Tropical Climate ; to which is prefixed an Account of the Weather 
at Sierra Leone; by Dr. Winterbottom, Physician to the Settle- 
ment. From a number of cases here given, it appears that the 
arsenical solution of Dr. Fowler was successful in the cure of 
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intermittents and remittents, without ‘any bad consequeneeg 
resulting from the mediciue. Some valuable observations rela- 
tive to the comparison of its effects with those of the bark are 
subjoined; with an historical narrative of the exhibition of 
arsenic in intermittents, in different countries. 

Account of the good Effects of a Solution of Sal Ammoniac in Vi- 
negar, as a topical Application in lacerated Wounds, by Mr. Henry 
Yates Carter, Wellington, Salop. ‘This is a continuation of 
the same writer’s remarks on the subject, in the 2d vol. of this 
publication. The cases related are all successful: but the 
treatment in several of them being compound, it is not so clear 
hew much of the success is to be arributed to the topical appli- 
cation. Indeed, we are inclined to think that the powers of 
Nature were the chief agent, and that applications of still 
greater simplicity would sometimes have answered quite as 
well, 

Case of a diseased Kidney, by the same. A fatal suppuration 
of the kidney inthis case seems chiefly to have been occasioned 
by blows on the loins. 

Case of a Gunshot Wound, by the same, The remarkable 
circumstance in this case was that a ball entered the skull 
above the external canthus of the right eye, and came out be- 
Jow the left ear, having caused little injury. 

_ Account of some extraordinary Symptoms apparently connected 
with.certain morbid Alterations about the Veins and Nerves, by 
Mr, Pearson, Surgeon of the Lock Hospital. ‘The case on 
which this paper is founded was that of an induration, about 
half an inch in diameter, on the inside of the leg, beginning in 
pregnancy, and continuing for many years, with exquisite sen- 
sibility when touched, and fits of pain consequent on various 
constitutional changes. It was at last extirpated by caustic, 
and the disease was entirely cured. The tumour appeared to 
include a part of the vena saphzena major, and a branch of the 
crural nerve; and to this combination Mr. P. attributes the 
symptoms. Other cases somewhat similar are adduced, and 
the whole suggests several ingenious observations to the writer. 
_ Account of the Extraction of an extraneous Substance from the 
Rectum, by Mr. W. Blair, Surgeon of the Lock Hospital. This 
substance was a piece of bread burnt in toasting, which the pa- 
tient had swallowed in soup two days before. 

Case of Aneurism of the Crural Artery, by Mr. Thompson 
Forster. In this case, the artery was tied above the tumour, 
in the manner described in Mr. F.’s two former cases (vol. v.), 
except that the position of the aneurismal tumour, in the 
thigh, obliged him to tie the artery as high as just below the 
branching off of the profunda. The success was complete, and 
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the tumour was entirely absorbed in the coutse of seven 
weeks. ' 

Account of a new Species of Swietenia ( Mahogany); and of 
Experiments and @bservations on its Bark, made with a View to 
ascertain its Powers, and to compare them with those of Peruvian 
Bark, by William Roxburgh, M.D. This is the abstract of 
a paper sent by Dr. R. to the East India Company. The ve- 
getable in question is a large tree growing in the mountainous 
part of the Rajamundry Circar, and called by the Hindoos 
Soymida, Dr. Andrew Duncan jun. has made it the subject of 
an inaugural dissertation, We must refer to the paper itself 
for the description of the tree, and the detail of experiments 
on its bark. ‘The result is, that it appears to have more bitter- 
ness and astringency than Peruvian bark, to be more soluble in 
watery menstrua, and to possess more antiseptic virtue. Dr.R,. 
used it successfully in intermittents. An enumeration of five 
different species of Cinchona is subjoined. 

Of the Effects of Mahogany Wood in Cases of Diarrhea, by 
Mr. Fr. Hughes, Surgeon of the Stafford Infirmary. These 
effects appear, from the cases recited, to be those of a common 
astringent. 

Some Discoveries made by Mr. Galvani. This article is a 
translation of the French letters on the same subject, inserted 
in the Philosophical Transactions for 1793, Part I. 


Votume VII. 


Practical Observations on the Treatment of acute Diseases, par- 
ticularly those of the West Indies, by Wm. Wright, M. D. 
These are little more than detached hints derived from the 
author’s own practice, most of them on points respecting which 
others have given more copious information. ‘They may, how- 
ever, be perused with advantage as the result of a large and at- 
tentive observation. They relate to the practice of washin 
the body with cold water and vinegar, in typhus; the exhibi- 
tion of calomel in fevers of various kinds, and in hepatitis ; and 
the treatment of the pleurisy, peripneumony, and dysentery in 
tropical climates. ‘Che liberal employment of calomel in acute 
diseases is the most striking topic in this paper. 

‘Hacts relative to the Origin of Intermittent Fevers, by Thomas 
Beddoes, M.D. ‘These facts are adduced merely to prove that 
Dr. Cuilen was deceived when he referred the origin of inter- 
mittents: merely to marsh effluvia. 

Observations on the Nature of Corns, and the Means of curing 
them, by Mr. Anthony Carlisle. After an anatomical and phi- 
siological account of the articular covering of the body, this 
writer proceeds to shew in what manner a long continued and 
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partial pressure occasions a thickening of the cuticle below, and 
an absorption of’ the subjacent cutis; whence the diseased 
cuticle sinks among the sensible parts in form of an inverted 
cone, and becomes what is called a corn. He then briefly 
mentions the modes of curing them, by cutting out, dissolving 
by a caustic liquor, raising by means of perforated sticking 
plaster, and blistering. | 

Some Observations relative to the Angustura Bark, by T.M. 
Winterbottom, M. D. of Sierra Leone. From some detailed 
cases, and the general result of extensive experience, Dr. W. 
assigns to the Angustura its place among the more powerful 
tonics, and points gut its particular advantages. 

Account of a remarkable Affection of the Testes, by Mr. Wid- 
dows Golding, Wallingford. A swelling of the testicle, as a 
symptom of the disease czlled the Mumps, has been remarked 
by several writers: but, in the cases here related, an inflam- 
matory swelling of this part, accompanied with general fever, 
but without any affection of the face or jaws, took place as a 
sort of epidemic in the summer and autumn of 1793. ‘The in- 
flammation, though considerable, subsided in all the instances 
without suppuration,. or sphacelus. 

Case of a Man who castrated himself, by the same. In this 
instance, the hemorrhage that ensued from the division of the 
spermatic arteries was very considerable: but the man reco- 
vered. 

Cases and Remarks on the external Application of Charcoal, by 
Mr. W. Simmons, Surgeon at Manchester. These cases 
limit the good effects of charcoal, externally applied, to the 
correcting of foctor, which purpose it seems to answer very 
effectually. 

Case of Pins extra&ted from the Breast of a Woman, after re- 
maining there 60 Years, by Mr. H. Fryer, Stamford. ‘This is a 
striking proof of the length of time during which a foreign 
substance may lie in the body without injury. 

Some Account of the Effects of Vitriolic Aither in Cases of 
Phthisis Pulmonalis, by Richard Pearson, M. D. of Birming- 
ham. ‘This paper is little more than an announcement of cases 
to be hereafter published, stating the good effects of the appli- 
cation 1n question. | 

Two Instances of uncommon Formation in the Viscera of the 
Human Body, by Mr. Abernethy, from Philosophical Transac- 
tions tor 1793- 

On the Conversion of Animal Muscle into a Substance much re- 
sembling Spermaceti, by Mr. Gibbes—from Philosophical Transac- 
tions for 1794, Part I. 
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Experiments on the Nerves, particularly on their Re-production, 
and on the Spinal Marrow of living Animals, by Mr. Cruikshank, 
from Philosoph. Trans. for 1795, Part I. 

Experimental Inquiry concerning the Re-productionof Nerves, by 
Dr. Haighton—from Philosoph. Trans. for 1795, Part I. 


~ Description of an Instrument for trepanning, by Mr, J. Croker 
King —from Irish Transactions, Vol. 1V. 


Cases of an enlarged Spleen, by Dr. G. Burrowes—from Irish 
Transactions, Vol. [V. 

Estimate of the Excess of the Heat and Cold of the American At- 
mosphere beyond the Eurspean, &c. by Ed. Aug. Holyoke, M.D. 
—from Meimoirs of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
Vol. II. Part I. 

Account of an uncommon Case of Emphysema; and of an exter- 
nal Abscess, the Contents of which were discharged by coughing, by 
the same—/rom the same. 

Account of a Case in which a Stone, formed in one of the 
Kidneys, was extracted through an Abscess in the Back, by Her- 
man Schirtzercrants, M.D.—from Stockholm Memoirs. 

Account of the poisenous Quality of the Fuice of the Root of Fa 
tropha Manibst, or bitter Cassada; and of the Use of Cayenne 
Pepper in counteracting the Effects of this and some other poisonous 
Substances ; with Remarks on the Efficacy of the Spigelia Anthelimia 
sn W ormCases, by James Clark, M.D. of Dominica. The subject of 
this paper is chiefly some experiments made on frogs, with the 
Manihot and other narcotic poisons/in different states, and with 
Cayenne pepper as an antidote. ‘This last seems to act by its 
stimulant quality on the nerves of the stomach, counteracting 
the sedative power of the poisons. ‘The Spigelia Anthelmia is 
found to act most safely as a vermifuge in the form of a syrup 
made from the infusion of the whole plant, with the addition 
of orange or lemon peel and juice. 

Account of some Experiments made with a View to ascertain 
the comparative Quantity of amylaceous Matter, yielded by the dif- 
a Vegetables most commonly in Use in the West India Islands, 

y the same. ‘The object of these experiments seems rather 
economical than medical, and the value of their results is local. 
It may, probably, be a piece of information to most of our 
readers, that Tapioca is made of the starch of Jatropha Manihot, 
or bitter Cassada, turned by a flat piece of wood on a plate of 
tron well heated. 

A fatal Instance of the poisonous Effects of the Oenanthe Crocata, 
Linn. or Hemlock Dropwort, by Robert Graves, M. D. of Dor- 
chester. In this case, about two table-spoons full of the juice of 
the roots of this plant, taken by mistake for that of water- 
parsnip, speedily destroyed a young woman, with all the symp- 
toms of a narcotic poison. 
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Aer. VIII. Dissertations and Miscellaneous Pieces relating to the 
History and Antiquities, the Arts, Sciences, and Literature of Asia, 
By Sir William Jones and others. 8vo. Vol. IIL*. 7s. 6d, 
Boards. Vernor and Co. &c. 1796. 

WE always contemplate with renewed satisfaction the inge- 

nious labours of our countrymen in the East. We con- 

sider them, in the aggregate, as constituting the monument 
more durable than brass, which will survive the existence and 
illustrate the memory of our Eastern dominion. After the 
contingent circumstances to which we owe our present pre- 
ponderance in that country shall have ceased to operate, and 
the-channels of Indian knowlege and Indian wealth shall have 
again become impervious to the western world, the Asiatic 
Researches will furnish a proof to our posterity, that the ac- 
quisition of the latter did not absorb the attention of their coun- 
trymen to the exclusion of the former; and that the English 
laws and English government, in those distant regions, have 
sometimes been administered by men of extensive capacity, 
erudition, and application. 

When we call to our recollection how far the boundaries 
of knowlege have been extended, in Europe, by the establish- 
ment of the various academies which instruct and adorn this 
enlightened quarter of the globe; we know not whether any 
thing could have happened, more favourable to the general in- 
terests of literature, than the establishment of a similar institu- 
tion in the centre of Asia:==a learned society placed in the 
midst of a people preserving, at the close of the eighteenth 
century, the pristine dogmata of the primeval ages: from whom 
Pythagoras derived the tenets which he transmitted to the phi- 
losophers of the Italic school ; and by whom the same tenets 
are still taught, that were taught to Pythagoras. ‘Lhe votary 
of history, who has remarked that our knowlege of antiquity 
extends little beyond the shores of the Mediterranean, must be 
curious to pierce the veil which has hitherto enveloped the an- 
tiquities of the Eaft, and the origin of nations. He-will lament 
that a love of poetical allegory, or of exclusive learning, should 
have induced the Brahmins to disguise the history of remote 
events, in the same fabulous dress which adorns while it ob- 
scures those of Greece and Rome :—but he will execrate the 
intolerant bigotry, which actuated the brave but barbarous 
Khaliph who devoted to destruction the antient records of the 
Persian empire. Still, he will perceive that the genius, the 
application, and the erudition of the late President of the Asi- 
atic Society have thrown considerable light on a very obscure 





* For Vols. I. and II. see M. Rev. vol. xi. p. 330. 
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and an highly interesting portion of history, in the preceding 
volumes of this work. ‘The natural historian must feel his at« 
tention arrested, by these researches prosecuted in a countr 
‘ where many animals are found, and many hundreds of medi- 
cinal plants, which have either not been described at all, or 
what is worse, ill described by the naturalists of Europe.’ The 
philosopher will direct his view to the singular moral phzno- 
mena exhibited by the Asiatic world ; and while he remarks the 
shades of distinction which discriminate individual nations, he 
will contemplate the universal traits of character, opinion, and 
manners, which still more strongly distinguish them from our- 
selves; and he will observe, not without surprise, some tribes 
still sunken in the grossest barbarism, dwelling on the confines 
and even in the midst of nations, whose exquisite refinement 
has been transmitted from the earliest antiquity. 


‘ Whenever we direct our attention to Hindoo literature, (said Sir 
William Jones,) the notion of infinity presents itself, and the longest 
life would not be sufficient for the perusal of near five hundred thou- 
sand stanzas in the Puranas (sacred poems) with a million more per- 
haps in other works.’ 


We now proceed to the analysis of the third volume, only 
remarking that the two concluding papers of the second are 
etroneously ascribed to Sir William Chambers. They were 
translations for ** the Oriental Miscellany” by the late Mr. 
William Chambers, brother of Sir Robert Chambers, Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Calcutta. The third volume 
still contains many papers which appeared in the Asiatic Re- 
searches, and which we have therefore already noticed: but 
it also includes others of which we shall now give an account. 

An Eulogium on the Life and Writings of the late Sir Wm. 
Jones we find prefixed to the volume. tis comprised in a dis 
course delivered at a meeting of the Asiatic Society on the 
22d May 1794, by the Hon. Sir John Shore, Bart. Pres. 

We should have been inclined fo transgress our limits 
by a copious extract from this elegant panegyric: but, having 
remarked its insertion at length, in some recent publications, 
we conclude that it has already come under the observation of 
the generality of our readers. We shall therefore content 
ourselves with extracting from it a list of the works for which 
the public is indebted to the pen of Sir William Jones. 

Among the publications of this illustrious writer, in Europe, 
exclusive of various compositions in prose and in verse, we 
find his “* Commentaries on the Poetry of the Asiatics,” which 
were completed before the expiration of his twenty-second 
year, and a ** translation of the speeches of Iszus,” with a 
learned comment. In law, an Essay on the law of Bail- 
2: Rev. Auc. 1797. F f ments,” 
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ments,” and a translation of a tract containing a lively and eles 


gant epitome of the law of inheritance of Zaid. The vanity 
and petulance of Anquetil du Perron extorted from him a letter, 
in the French language, which has been admired for accurate 
criticism, just satire, and elegant composition. ‘‘ The life of 
Nadir Shah” he translated into the same language, from the 
Persic original; and every admirer of Asiatic poetry must ac. 
knowlege his obligations to him for an English version of the 
seven celebrated poems, so well known by the name of Moal- 
lakat, from the distinction to which their excellence had en- 
titled them, of being suspended in the temple of Mecca. In 
Bengal, the desire which he ever profeffed of rendering his 
knowlege useful to this nation, and to the inhabitants of our 
Indian provinces, induced him to suggest to government the 
compilation of. a copious digest of Hindu and Mohammedan 
law, from Sanscrit and Arabic originals; with an offer of his 
services to superintend the compilation, and with a promise to 
translate it. During the course of this compilation, and as 
auxiliary to it, he was led to study the works of Menu; and 
finding that they might be considered as the institutes of Hindu 
law, he presented a translation of them to the government of 
Bengal. During the same period, he gave the public an Eng- 
lish version of the Arabic text of the ¢ Serajiyihah,’ or Mo- 
hammedan law of inheritance, with a commentary. His lighter 
productions while in India, the elegant amusement of his 
leisure hours, consist of hymns on the Hindu mythology, 
poems, chiefly translations from the Asiatic languages, and the 
version of Sacontala, an antient Indian drama *: but with this 
latter class we may not rank his profound and elaborate dis- 
courses and dissertations read to the Asiatic Society, which oc- 
cupied the whole of the -first volurae of the work before us, and 
which have already received the tribute of our applause. 

We cannot take leave of the subject without expressing ous 
warm approbation of this classic offering of taste at the shrine 
of friendship. 

The eighth Anniversary Discourse on the Borderers, Mountaineers, 
and Islanders of Asia; delivered 24th February 1791, by Sir 
William Jones, Pres. 

We have already given an abstract of this paper in pp. 561, 
562 of M. Rev. vol. xiii, N.S. We may, however, here add 
to our former extract the following passage, containing some 
remarkable particulars relating to a wandering tribe well knowa 
throughout Europe, and replete with curious information: 

‘ We come now to the river Sindhu, (Indus) and the country 
named from it. Near its mouths we find a district, called by Nearchusy 
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in his journal, Sangada; which M. D’Anville justly supposesto be the 
seat of the Sanganians, a barbarous and piratical nation mentioned 
by modern tray ellers, and well known at present to our countrymen 
in the west of India. Mr. Malet, now resident at Puna on the part 
of the British government, procured, at my request, the Sanganian 
letters, which are a sort of Nagari, and a specimen of their language, 
which is apparently derived, like other Indian dialects, from the San- 
scrit: nor can I doubt, from the descriptions which I have received 
of their persons and manners, that they are Pameras, as the Brahmans 
call them, or outcast Hindus, immemorially separated from the rest 
of the nation. It seems agreed, that the singular people, called Egyp- 
tians, and, by corruption, Gypsies, passed the Mediterranean im- 
mediately from Egypt; and their motley language, of which Mr. 
Grellman exhibits a copious vocabulary, contaie so many Sanscrit 
words, that their Indian origin can hardly be doubted: the authenti- 
city of that vocabulary s¢ems established by a multitude of Gypsy 
words, as angar, eharcoal; cashth, wood; bhu, earth; and a hun- 
dred more, for which the shiletas of them could find no paral- 
lel, in the vulgar dialect of Hindustan, though we know them to 
be pure Sanserit, scarce changed in a single letter. A very inge- 
nious friend, to whom this remarkable fact was imparted, suggested 
to me, that those very words might have been taken from old Egyp- 
tian, and that the Gypsies were T'roglodytes from the rocks near 
Thebes, where a race of banditti still resemble them, in their habits 
and features; but as we have no other evidence of so strong an affinity 
between the ‘popular dialects of old Egypt’and India, it seems more 
probable, that the Gy psies, whori the Italians call Zinganos, were 
no other than Zinganians.’ | 


Observations on the Inhasitants of the Garrow Hills, by John 
Eliot, Esq. form the next paper. We gave an account of 
them, from the Asiatic Researches, in our xiiith vol. p. 563. 

On Egypt and other Countries, adjacent to the Cali River, oP 
Nile of Ethiopia, from the ancient Books of the Hindus, by Lieut. 
Francis Wilford, 

Of this curious paper, also, an account was given in Rev. 
N.5. vol. xiv. p. 501 

An Account of the Method of catching wild Elephants, by Johu 
Corse, Esq. next occurs. See Rev. vol. xiv. p. 496. 

On the Nicobar Isles, and the Pruit of the Mellori, by Nicolas 
Fontana, Esq. See Rev. vol. xiii. p. 568. 


On the Musical Modes of the Hindus, by Sit Wm. Jones. 
We select the President’s account of the variety of modes: 


‘ Next to the phenomenon of seven sounds perpetually circulating 
in a geometrical progression, according to the length of the ‘strings 
or the number of their he ions, every ear must be sensible, that 
two of the seven intervals in the complete series or octave, whether 
We consider it as placed in a circular form, or in a right line with the 
first sourd repeated, are much shorter than the five other intervals ; 
and on these two phenomena, the modes of the Hindus, (who seem 
3 Ffi2 ignorant 
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ignorant of our complicated harmony) are principally constructed, 
The longer intervals we shall call tones, and the shorter (in compliance 
with custom) semitones, without mentioning their exact ratios; and 
it is evident, that, as the places of the semitones admit of seven varia- 
tions relative to one fundamental sound, there are as many modes, 
which may be called primary ; but we must not confound them with 
our modern modes, which result from the system of accords now 
established in Europe. Now, since each ot the tones may be divided, 
we find twelve semitones in the whole series ; and since each semitone 
may in its turn become the leader of a series formed after the model 
of every primary mode, we have seven times twelve, or eighty-four 
modes in all; and we shall accordingly see that the Persians and 
Hindus have exactly this number.’ 


The powerful and versatile talents of Sir Wm. Jones seem 
to have been calculated to surmount obstacles of every kind, 
Antiquity and botany, philosophy and poetry, law and music, 
appear by turns to have attracted his own attention, and the 
admiration of others. 

Several papers now occur, that are taken from the Asiatic 
Researches, vol. iii.—On the Mystical Poetry of the Persians 
and Hindus, and the Gita-gévinda, or ihe Songs of Faya-deva, 
by Sir W. Jones. See Rev. vol. xiii. p. 571, &c. On the 
Manufacture of Indigo, by Lieut. Col. Martin, Rev. vol. xiv. 
Pp. 502, &c. : 

On the Origin and Families of Nations, by Sir W. Jones. 

This difcourse concludes the series on the subject delivered 
to the Society ; and we gave some account of it in our Review 
of the Astatic RrsEaRcHEs already quoted.—Before we take 
leave of the subject, however, we will indulge ourselves in a 
recapitulation of the inferences deduced by this eminent writer, 
from his researches into the obscure regions of remote anti- 
quity. They will be found comprised in the following ex- 
tracts: 


« That the first race of Persians and Indians, to whom we may 
add the Romans and Greeks, the Goths, and the old Egyptians or 
Ethiops, originally spoke the same language and professed the same 
popular faith, is capable, in my humble opinion, of incontestible 
proof; that the Jews and Arabs, the Assyrians, or second Persian 
sace, the people who spoke Syriac, and a numerous tribe of Abys- 
sinians, used one primitive dialect, wholly distinct from the idiom just 
mentioned, is, I believe, undisputed, and I am sure indisputable ; 
but that thé settlers in China and Japan had a common origin with 
Hindus, and that all the Tartars were primarily of a third separate 
branch is no more than highly probable. 

¢ From the testimonies adduced in the last six annual discourses, 
it seems to follow, that the only human family after the flood esta- 
blfhed themselves in the northern parts of Iran; (Persia;) that, as 
they multiplicd, they were divided into three distinct branches, each 
, yetaming 
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retaining little at first, and losing the whole by degrees of their com- 
mon primary language, but agreeing severally on new expressions, 
for new ideas; that the branch of Yafet was enlarged in many scat- 
tered shoots over the north of Europe and Asia, diffusing themselves 
as far as the Eastern and Western Seas, and at length, in the infancy 
of navigation, beyond them both; that they cultivated no liberal 
arts, and had no use of letters, but formed a variety of dialects, as 
their tribes were variously ramified ; that, secondly, the children of 
Ham, who founded, in Iran itself, the monarchy of the first Chal- 
deans, invented letters, observed and named the luminaries of the fire 
mament, calculated the known period of 432,000 years or 120 repe= 
titions of the Saron, and contrived the old system of mythology, 
partly allegorical, and partly grounded on idolatrous veneration for 
their sages and lawgivers; that they were dispersed, at various in- 
tervals, and in various colonies, over land and ocean; that the tribes 
of Misr, Cush, and Rama settled in Afric and India; while some of 
them having improved the art of sailing, passed from Egypt, Phenice, 
and Phrygia, into Italy and Greece, which they found thinly peopled 
by former emigrants, of whom they supplanted some tribes, and united 
themselves with others; whilst a swarm frorh the same hive moved, 
by a northerly course, into Scandinavia, and another, by the head of 
the Oscus, and through the passes of Imaus, into Cashgar and Eighur, 
Khata and Khaten, as far as the territories of Chin and Iancut, where 
arts have been used and: letters immemorially cultivated ; nor is it un- 
reasonable to believe that some of them found their way from the 
eastern isles into Mexico and Peru, where traces were discovered of 
rude literature and mythology analogous to those of Egypt and India: 
that, thirdly, the old Chaldean empire being overthrown by the Assy- 
vians, under Cayumers, other migrations took place, especially into 
India, while the rest of Sham’s progeny, some of whom had before 
settled on the Red Sea, peopled the whole Arabian peninsula, press- 
ing close on the nations of Syria and Phenice; that, lastly, from all 
the three families, were detached many bold adventurers, of an ardent 
spirit, and roving disposition, who disdained subordination and wander- 
ed in separate clans, till they settled in distant isles, or in deserts and 
inountainous regions ; that, on the whole, some colonies might have 
migrated before the death of their venerable progenitor, but that 
states and empires could scarce have assumed a regular form, till fif- 
teen or sixteen hundred years before the Christian epoch ; and that 
for the first thousand years of that period, we have no history, un- 
mixed with fable, except that of the turbulent and variable, but emi- 
nently distinguished nation descended from Abraham.’ 


The hypotheses of the learned President are attended with 
some obstacles ofa very serious nature: but, as our limits are 
ill adapted for a discussion which must unavoidably prove pro- 
lix, or dogmatical, or unintelligible, we shall only mention a 
few of the difficulties that embarrass his system. It totally 
overlooks the negroes; and if, by implication, we suppose 
them descended from the same stock as the Indians, Romans, 
and Goths, the difficulty is enhanced by the Indian — 
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of the same country retaining their original configuration, while 
the negroes have lost it.—The malediction of the Patriarch 
seems to have operated 1 in amzenner diametrically Opposite to 
his wishes, since the posterity of the reprobate Ham have 
usurped undisturbed possession of the fairest fields and richest 
countries of the habitable globe, including within their en-— 
lightened circumference every thing illustrious in science, or 
renowned ih civilized warfare: while the descendants of the 
dutiful sons are condemred to the burning sands of Arabia, or 
to the inhospitable regions of frozen ‘lartary, and are onl 
known by the ferocious bravery of the early Khaliphs, or the 
far spreading devastations of a Ghengiz or a Timur. The 
system militates also against the tradition of the Hindus, al. 
ready submitted to our readers, in which they trace their own 
and the Egyptian descent from the line of Shem,—To conclude, 
the supposition of the Mexicans and Peruvians having emi- 
grated from the isles of Asia implies a knowlege of navi- 
gation, which they do not now possess, and which we have no 
authority for attributing to these islanders at any period.—Such A 
are the doubts which we have formed of the reality of the facts 
here supported : but, thouzh we cannot think them sufficiently 
proved, we discern in every page abundant reason to admire 
the profound erudition, the classic diction, and the enlightened 
picty of the excellent author; who, by his example, has 
‘¢ taught us how to live; and, Oh! too high 
the price of knowlege! taught us how to die.” 


Subjoined to the papers now noticed, we find “a Preface ! 
to the Institutes of Hindu Law ;” cf which our readers have 
an account in our last Appendix, p. 542, e¢ seq. 

Thosé who have perused the first and second volumes of 
this compilation will deem the third not inferior in variety of 
Hterary excellence. The essays of which it is composed claim 
very different degrees of commendation : but, in all, something 
will be found to instruct, or something to amuse. 


2 Ham. 


Art. IX. Sir F. Eden on the State of the Poor. 
[ Ariicle concluded from p. 268. ] 








AVING terminated our investigation of the first volume of 
this work, the second and third now call for our attention. 
The former - thefe (as well as a considerable part of the 
latter) i is occupied with Parochial Reports, or succinct accounts 
of various parishes in the kingdom, under the following heads ; 
extent and population ; number of houses that pay the house 
and window tax; umber exempted; occupations of pa: | 
rishionerss 
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gishioners, whether in agriculture, commerce, or manufactures 3 
what manufactures; price of provisions; wages of labour; 
rent of land, and land-tax on the net rental; what sects of 
religion ; tithes, how taken; number of inns and ale-houses 5 
farms, large or small; the most usual tenure ; principal articles 
of cultivation; commons and waste lands; number of acres 
inclused within the last forty years; in what manner the Poor 
are maintained ; by farming them, in houses of industry, or 
otherwise; the state of houses of industry; numbers therein 5 
annual mortality, diet, expences, and profit since their esta- 
blishment ; tables of baptisms, burials, and Poor’s rates; num- 
ber and state of friendly societies; diet of labourers; earnings 
and expences of a Jabourer’s family for a year, distinguishing 
the number and ages of the family, and the price and quantity 
of the articles of consumption, and miscellaneous observations. 
As a fair specimen of the kind of information which the 
reader may expect from these Parochial Reports, we shall 
transcribe one of the shortest,——the account of Yarmouth. 


YarmMoutH, NorFo.Kk. 


¢ The extent of this parish is about 24 furlongs by 4. The popu- 
lation in 1784 was accurately taken, and found to be 12,608 souls; 
but, at present, is supposed to amount to 13,000. There are 139 
ale-houses in Yarmouth. About 40 of the inhabitants are employed 
in making sail-cloth ; there is no other manufacture of importance in 
the parish. ‘The principal employments are those connected with a 
sea-faring life. 

‘ There are 3 Presbyterian, 1 Methodist, 1 Quaker, and 2 Ana- 
baptist congregations: the number of dissenters is estimated at 2000 : 
750 houses pay the windew-tax ; the number exempted could not be 
ascertained. , : 

‘ The prices of provisions are: beef, mutton, and lamb, from 
gd. to 6d. the pound; veal from 4d. to 5d.; pork, 6d. to 7d.; 
bacon tod. ; butter 1s. for 200z.5 milk 1d. the pint; wheat 31. 15s, 
the quarter ; barley, 11. 13s.; oats, 11. 118.3; flour, from zs. 6d. to 
2s. 10d. the stone. 

‘ Common labourers have from 1s. to 1s. 6d. a day and victuals, 
Men employed in fishing, in loading and unloading vessels, &c. work 
by the piece, and sometimes earn 3s. or 4s. a day: ship-carpenters, 
&e. earn from 3s. to 4s. a day. It is thought that 20 friendly so- 
cieties existed here, before the late act respecting them took place’; 
they were chiefly composed of the poorest classes. Unfortunately 
they conceived that their several funds were intended to be at the dis- 
posal of the magistrates; they, therefore, mostly, agreed to break 
up, and divide their stock. Of these clubs, only three are now re- 
maining: and they have not taken the benefit of the act. The num- 
ber of. members in each club is about 30, or 40. 

‘ Little land is rented here, except in small parcels for gardens, 
Tithes are thus taken: horses and cows pay 6d.ahead, a year; and 
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windmills, each 10s. a year. The land-tax amounts to 2820. 35. rds 
and is about 3s. 8d.in the pound. The principal part of this Parish 
lies along the shore, and is common, or waste land, and not very 
fertile; a great part of it being covered with sand and furze. 

‘ There is, here, one charity-school for the maintenance and edu- 
cation of 30, and another for 50 poor children. The latter adjoins 
to the work-house, and is supplied with victuals from thence, at the 
rate of 1s. gd. a week for each child. 

‘ There is an hospital at Yarmouth for 20 poor fishermen, who 
have each two rooms, and coals allowed them, together with 2s. a 
week in summer, and 2s. 6d. a week in winter. Wheaten bread is 
universally used in Norfolk. 'The Poor, in Yarmouth, and all along 
this coast, live much upon fish, which is generally yery cheap. 

§ The Poor are chiefly maintained in a poor-house, where they are 
employedin making nets for taking mackerel and other small sea-fish ; 
a few spin worsted. There are about 15 or 16 beds in each room; 
they have, mostly, feather beds; and are placed close together. 
Boys, girls, men, and women, have all separate apartments. The 
married people have single rooms; but there are not many of that 
description. There are two rooms for the reception of the sick; 
which are well aired, but not distinct from the main building. The 
-poor-house has a good dining-room, and suitable conveniencies for 
cooking, &c. ; but the lodging-rooms and stair-cases do not seem to 
be well planned, or to be in the best order. From the great number 
of people sleeping in a room, close together, many disagreeable cir- 
cumstances must frequently happen, besides the general injury arising 
from thence on the score of health. At present there are 65 men, 
148 women, 40 beys, and 42 girls (in the whole, 295) in the house. 


¢ Table of Diet. 


Breakfast. Dinner. Supper. 
Sunday. Bread and butter Suet pudding Bread and cheese 
Monday _ Bread and treacle agape A ditto 


lins, & vegetables 
Tuesday Bread and broth Pease soupandbread ditto 
Wednesday Same as Sunday Milk, or gruel, & bread ditto 
Thursday Sameas Monday Same as Monday ditto 
Friday Same as Tuesday Same as Tuesday ditto 
Saturddy - Same as Wednesday Same as Wednesday ditto 


‘ At every meal, except when there 1s milk, broth, or gruel, one 
pint of beer is allowed to every person who wishes to have it: rice, 
milk, wine, &c. are allowed to the sick: mutton and veal are also 


provided for the sick every Sunday. 


é Table 
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¢ Table of Baptisms, Burials, Poor’s Rates, Kependituie, &c. 


in the Year,ex- Workhouse, 
tlusive of Bae Total Exper iene 
Rap- Poor’s finces remain- diture exclu- Earm- Provi- 
Years. tisms. Burials. Rates. ing in Hand _ sive of Ba- ings sions. 
from former lances. 
Years. 
1774. end Ap. 1774. 2218 — 2500 — 2463 ~ 886 
1775, 235 — 1923 == 2295 —- 2294 ~——r=—= 9096 
1776 + 282 — 2168 — 2242 — 2109 -—— 1632 
1777 4 273 — 1910 — 2413 — 2546 “= 1050 
- 1778 & 284 — 2458 —- 2608 — 2636 1137 
1779 S$ 404 — 2677 — 2766 — 2677 1300 
1780 += 425 — 2707 —- 2819 — 2926 2359 
1781 = 313 2988 — 3090 — 3061 4540 
1782. 431 — 3361 — 3479 — 3537 1792 
1783 = 366 — 3877 — 4086 — 4001 2325 
1784 302 — 3915 — 4397 — 4354 — 188 = 2332 
1785 5 307 — 4429 — 4880 — 4996 — 214 — 2615 
1786 ~ 368 — 4451 — 4916 — 4881 — 227 — 2640 
\ 1787 RK 302 — 4646 — 5131 — 5110 — 220 — 2572 
1788 = 270 — 4628 — 5218 — 5330 — 152 — 2617 
1789 & 350 — 3970 — 4340 — 4311 — 124 — 1814 
1790 & 336 — 2868 — 3526 — 3660 — 254 — 1733 
1791 g 6287 — 3191 — 3864 — 3857 — 375 — 1716 
1792 “S 339 3406 — 4121 — 3892 — 255 — 1761 
1793 FA 373 — 3086 — 3697 — 3832 — 229 — 1672 
1794 2 316 — 3428 — 4053 — 4078 — 148 — 1677 
1795 3500 noaccount no accounts 
Hy ‘ The rate for the year ending in 1795 was 4s. gd. in the pound 


on the net rent. 


‘ The accounts ending in 1795 are not inserted in the books, nor 
paseed 5 but the collector says, that the rates amounted to nearly 
£s+ 3500s as stated above. 





The following are he particulars of one 
year’s receipts and disbursements : 








‘ Receipts. Disbursements 

1794. By balance re- £. 5. d. 1794. Provisionsfor £. 5s. d. 
ceived - 110 18 7 Workhouse 1677 11 42 

Rates - 3428 14 0 Removals, out- 
Benevolences I 12 0 pensions,&c¢. 1117 6 9g 
Composition Clothing - 27911811 
for Bastardy 176 1 0 Salaries - 205 0 0 
Rents - 239 @ Repairs, &c. 19319 6 
Money reim- Fuel - 11714 6 

bursed, Earn- Special Pay- . 
ings, &c. 444 2 Q ments - 48610 2. 
Balance = 8611 1% 

£4104 5 4 
| £-4164 5 4 
June 1795.” 

We 
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We have not selected this account as the best drawn up of 
the 181 parishes reported in this work: many others are 
equally interesting, but much too long for the limits of a Re- 
view.. The report of the state of the Poor in the populous city 
of Norwich, for instance, comprehends 48 pages; Birming- 
ham 19; Kendal 21; Huil 20; Shrewsbury 21 ; Leeds 163; and 
the House of Industry in the Isle of Wight 33. The Reports 
likewise contain much circumstantial and valuable information 
respecting the Schools of Industry in Rutland and Lincoln- 
shire ; and the Houses of Industry in Norfolk and Suffolk. 

We here present the reader with a short list of the number 
of Parishes, in various parts of the kingdom, reported in the 
State of the Poor. 


Herts - 


Bedfordshire - 3 Somersetshire. 3 
Berks - Kent - - 8 Staffordshire 2 
Bucks ° Lancashire - 6 Suffolk - 2 
Cheshire ° Leicestershire - 4 Surrey - 'g 
Cumberland 1 Lincolnshire . 8 Sussex - - 4 
Cornwall - Middlesex (4 Warwick 6 
Derbyshire - Monmouthshire 2 Westmorland 4 

3 

3 

5 
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Devonshire - Norfolk . 5 Wiltshire 
Dorsetshire - Northamptonshire 6 Worcestershire 
Durham - Northumberland 2 Yorkshire I 
Essex - Nott’s : 4 North Wales 2 
Gloucestershire Oxfordshire - 3 South Wales 3 
Hampshire - Rutland - 2 —— 
Herefordshire Shropshire - 3 Total 181 


We cannot close our review of this large work without first 
declaring, that we do not remember to have lately perused a 
publication of the same description, that has more agreeably 
engaged our attention. It is one of the few books which, in a 
copious title-page, do not promise more than is fulfilled in the 
body of the work. ‘The Political Economis:, who wishes to 
trace the Rise and Progress of opr Poor-Laws, will here find 
all the information that is necessary. “The materials have been 
collected with equal care ard skill, not only from the Statute 
Book and Chronicles, and antient historians, but sometimes, 
with great advantage, even from poets and dramatic writers. 
We are told not only what steps the Legislature took, at dif- 
ferent times, respecting the Poor, but also what opinions were 
entertained of them by contemporary writers. 

Of the Parochial Reports, the idea and the plan are excellent; 
though we confess that this part of the work is to us, merely 
as readers, the least interesting. All that is to be expected 
from such report is, that the points to which the attention of 


the reporter is directed are proper; and that his answers to 
the 
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the questions put to him be fuithful and accurate. Most of 
those here printed are actual surveys, taken by a person of 
competent abilities, expressly tor the purpose of being reported 
in this work: no doubt, therefore, can possibly be enter- 
tained of their authenticity. Ihe expence to which the author 
raust have subjected himsclf, in the performance of this part 
of his task, proves how much in carnest he was in his desire 
of presenting to the public a work that should be perfect in its 
kind. Without these reports, tedious and perhaps duil as they 
poflibly may be deemed, the volumes would not have been 
complete. After so minute an investigation of their condition 
in former periods, we should still have wished for information 
respecting the present state of the Poor. Nor, considering how 
very apt theory and hypothesis are to mix even in statements 
which profess to contain only facts, could any thing short of 
an actual survey have given us entire satisfaction. By these 
reports, the public are now put in possession of nearly as per- 
fect and complete a view of the present state of the labouring 
clafles, and the Poor, as if a survey of every parifh in the 
kingdom had been made by an order of Parliament: for, the 
parishes here reported are very judiciously composed of agri- 
cultural and manufacturing parishes; of parishes in cities, and 
in villages; of those where there are, and where there are not, 
workhouses and friendly societies; where the Poor are farm- 
ed, and where they are not, in almost every county in the 
kingdom. Hence we now at length possess a full view of 
England in this important department of political ceco- 
omy 

The third volume continues and concludes these Reports. 
We are also presented with a Jarge Appendix, composed of 
various miscellaneous articles, of which we here subjoin a 
list. The first piece, consisting of 136 pages, is a table of 
prices of many of the necessaries and comforts of life in 
different periods of our history, collected and compiled from 
almost every poflible source of information. Among these we 
notice several household books, and other MSS. never before 
explored: some of them having been preserved in private ca- 
binets, and others in the British Museum. On these tables 
we set an high value: since, if they do not, in fact, form a 
new and improved edition of Bp. Fleetwood’s Chronicon Pre- 
ciosum, they are a more copious and much more accurate com- 
pilation of the same nature. ‘lo this succeed some curious 
orders and regulations respecting rogues and vagabonds at 
Bury in Suffolk, in 1588. ‘The next article consi ists of sundry 
acts and extracts of acts of Parliament, all of them relating to 
the Poor : a table of all the statutes that either remotely or im- 


mediately 
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mediately concern the Poor: an account of the state of the Poor 


mm Scotland: Mr. Pitt’s speech, and the heads of his bill for 
the relief of the Poor: various tables of the earnings and ex- 
penditure of the labouring clafles in several different districts : 
a very long catalogue of the publications in our own language 
which relate to these subjects: a plan for a county bank: 
some supplementary tables ; and at the end of the volume and 
the work, that very necessary and useful appendage to every pub- 
lication of any compass or extent, a copious and correct INDEX. 

This is undoubtedly a performance of great labour, —but not 
enly of labgur. It contains many substantial proofs that the author 
3s a man of letters and reflection ; and though the nature of his 
undertaking was not hkely to afford him many opportunities of 
displaying either his taste or his learning, and though indeed 
he seems studiously to have shunned any display of them, yet 
each is occasionally visible. Both the antiquary and the phi- 
Jologist will also find many curious researches and investiga- 
tions. ‘The language is often forcible, in general it is correct, 
and it is always perspicuous,—but very rarely ornamented. If 
there be any faults either in this particular, or in the work in 
general, itis that marks of haste are occasionally exhibited: the 
style is sometimes not sufhiciently compressed and compact ; 
and the materials are not always well arranged. We could 
{but we avoid the unpleasant employment) point out several 
parts, in which the particulars appear to have been confusedly 
huddled together; as though they had been hastily prepared, 
and inserted just when they were immediately wanted. To 
some, perhaps, it may appear to be a defect that, after so 
fatisfactory a detail of the causes and consequences of all the 
systems that have ever yet been adopted respecting the Poor, 
the author brings forwards no specific plan of his own: as if 
it were sufficient to describe a disease, without pointing out 
aremedy. This objection Sir Prederick has himself anticipated, 
by avowing that ‘the professed object of his work was not so 
much to draw conclusions, either from facts or arguments, as, 
by putting the public in possession of such facts as were attain- 
able by one individual, to enable them to draw their own con- 
clusions.’ 

With this explanation we at least are perfectly satisfied: In 
addition to the motives* which the author has assigned for 
such an omission, we think it no immaterial reason that, by 
proposing no such plans, he has avoided*all possibility of any 
ymputations or suspicions of having a preconceived purpose of 
his own to promote, and that he therefore made his reasonings 
and even his facts bend to his hypothesis. 
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* Sec Preface, p. xxvin. 
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Art. X. An Essay on the Philosophy of Christianity. Part the First. 


Containing Preliminary Disquisitions on Power, and Human Pre 
ference. By Caleb Pitt. 1zmo. pp. 310. 3s. Boards. Gard- 
ner. 1796. 


HE study of metaphysics, as far as the science respects the 

history of the human mind, and consists in the observa- 
tion and arrangement of its various modes of action, must be 
acknowleged to be of great importance. ‘The philosopher, 
-who, having attentively contemplated what passes in his own 
mind, and diligently remarked the changes which take place in 
the minds of others, records these evanescent facts, and re~ 
duces them to some perspicuous order; and who, by accurate 
reasoning on intellectual phanomena, thus collected and ar- 
ranged, brings forth general truths ; is an useful contributor to 
the common stock of knowlege. Many attempts of this kind 
have been made, both by antient and modern philosophers: 
but one general error has attended these researches, which has 
very much retarded the progress of metaphysical science ;. viz. 
that, while philosophers have supposed themselves to be pursuing 
abstract speculations on the powers and operations of the mind, 
they have, often, only been defining the terms by which they 
are expressed. Instead of ascertaining and comparing facts, 
they have been occupied in settling the meaning of words. 

This remark, if we do not greatly mistake, is applicable in 
an uncommon degree to the publication now before us. The 
author, who professes to have made discoveries in metaphysics 
which may be applied with great advantage to theology, and 
who, indeed, appears to have bestowed much attention on the 
subject, has been rather employed in determining the significa« 
tion of metaphysical terms, or in framing definitions, than 
in investigating the structure and operations of the human 
mind. His work may serve to correct some inaccuracies of ex- 
pteflion, to mark the differences among terms almost syno- 
nimous, or nearly related, and to suggest some new and per- 
tinent applications of words: but we do not expect that it 
will be found to cast new light on any of che great questions, 
on which metaphysicians have been divided in opinion. 

On the subject of power, Mr. Pitt, with very copious am- 
plification, attempts to shew that the idea, or rather the term, 
comprehends ability to produce change, capacity to receive it, 
suitable circumstances, and valuable operation ; that operation 
is the immediate result of power; influence, of. operation ;- 
efficiency, of influence; and that by this process causes pro- 
duce effects. ‘lhe author also explains, with laboured exact. 
ness, the difference between power and liberty, possibility, 

‘ dominion, 
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dominion, authority, strength, tendency, negative cause, corie 
tingency, &c. but, in all this, he appears to us to be rather 
performing the office of a grammarian, or a critic, than that 
of a metaphysician. We remain, at the close, as much in‘the 
dark as we were in the outset, concerning the nature of that 
mode of mind which we call power, and concerning the proper 
idea of cause and effect. 

The second disquisition, on human preference, is liable to 


the same objection. The writer, throughout, is rather de- 


fining the terms preference, wish, inclination, purpose, voli- 


tion, endeavour, &c. than tracing the actual process of the 


mind in these operations. His definitions are, indeed, illus- 
trated by a suflicient number of pertinent examples, which re- 
lieve the dryness of the inquiry; but these illustrations are 
not brought together with that comprehension of thought, and 
that clear tendency towards a conclusion, which we reason- 
ably expect in metaphysical investigation. It appears pretty 
evident that Mr. P.’s doctrine of preference is the same with 
that which is called philosophical necessity: but we do not 
perceive that the necessarian system is more clearly elucidated, 
nor more ably defended, in this than in former treatises on the 
subject. 

We are surprised to find that, in treating subjects so fully 
discussed by former metaphysicians, their writings are almost 
entirely overlooked. Mr. Locke is only cursorily mentioned ; 
Mr. Hume is wholly unnoticed ; and Aristotle is unfortunately 
introduced, only to furnish ground for a suspicion that the 
writer is not acquainted with his metaphysical works. Would 
he, otherwise, have questioned, whether Aristotle was the 
author of the division of causes into material, formal, efficient, 
and final; or have ascribed this confusion to his editors and 
expositors; when, in his Physics, lib. ii. cap. 3 this arrange- 
ment is expressly laid down, with examples of each kind ? 

The style of the work is simple, unaffected, and perspicuous ; 
as the reader may perceive from a short passage, containing 
some just observations on the customary mode of speaking con- 
cerning the operation of mind: 

¢ I apprehend, the custom of calling the properties of mind or 
thoughts under sundry modifications, faculties, and attributing per- 
sonal expressions or language of agency to them, notwithstanding 
originally used tropically, hath much clouded and impeded the ra- 
tional acquaintance of many-well meaning persons with these sub- 
jects. Who but considers, that actions belong only to substances and 
not to modes, will readily agree that there is impropriety in such 
phrases as these. The understanding governs, or dictateth to the 
will, The will hath capacity to receive the action of the understand- 


ing and to obey its mandates. Dictation and obedience being properly 
and 
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and literally attributed only to agents capable of voluntary action, 
are not properly and literally ascribable to understanding, which is 
thinking under a particular mode, and to volition, which is a thought 
under a certain mode, and both dependent for existence on thought 
and thinking, which I think we rightly conceive modes of the human 
mind. Mr. Locke was sensible of the danger attending the bse of 
such language, and in some measure attempted a reformation. Let 
the authority of so great a man, or rather a conviction of its import- 
ance apologize for my excluding such modes of expression from the 
subjects of this Essay. Such personifications may certainly be dis- 
pensed with by philosophy, however indispensible from the pleasing 
allegories of Mr. Bunyan and Mr. Keach, or the style of a poet. 
Certainly the style of a poet, or declaimer, is improper for a philo- 
sopher, or one who endeavours to exhibit the nature and reason of 
things. Respecting action of mind, I think we can strictly go no 
further than the discovery of laws of operation and influence. 

« It seems generally agreed, that we are incapable of an idea of the 
human mind, considered as a substantial being: And that we cannot 
attain to conception of any of its modes, but by reflection on what 
we are conscious of. ‘Thinking is a simple, and the most general, 
mode of mind, which strikes us on reflections We are constrained, 
as it were, to observe that it runs through and is the subject, if I may 
be allowed the expression, of all other modes of mind within our 
cognizance. What is reflection itself, but thinking, as taking that 
appellation when employed on the action of our minds, which we are 
conscious of? And what is a reflection, but a thought on the action 
of our minds ?” 


From these preliminary disquistions, we confess, we are nct 
induced to entertain any very sanguine expectation concerning 
the application of the metaphysical principles of this first part 
of Mr. P.’s Essay to the elucidation of the philosophy of Christ- 


ianity: but we do not mean to prejadge an unpublished work. E 





Art. XI. Private Memoirs relative to the last Year of the Reign of 
Lewis XVI. late King of France. By Ant. Fr. Bertrand de 
Moleville. ; 


[ Article concluded from the Rev. for Fune, p. 139. ] 


]™ is easy to foresee that, among the many topics which will 
employ the pens of the future historians of the French Re- 
volution, none will be more frequently nor.more warmly dis- 
cussed, than the sincerity with which Lewis the 16th accept- 
ed and adhered to the Constitution of 1790. His claim either 
to the pity or the esteein of posterity will depend, in some meas 
sure, on the opinion which will be formed on this part of his 

conduct. 
At first sight, it may be thought inconceivable that an ab- 
solute monarch should accept, with any degree of sincerity, a 
9 Consti- 
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Constitution which apparently abridged so much of his power, 
and so greatly lessened the splendor of his crown: but, on a 
nearer view, we shall discover ground which might make him 
hope that he would be a gainer by the change. The govern- 
ment of France was certainly despotic; yet, in the exercise of 
its despotism, it lay under a considerable degree of restraint. 
Many political, many religious, many private rights were be- 
yond its reach. Public opinion had its weight ; and so neces- 
sary to the success of any measure of importance was the co- 
operation of a considerable body of individuals, that the general 
action of the French government was corruption, not force. 
‘This circumstance alene is an evidence of its weakness, and of 


its dependence on a large portion of its subjects: for corrup- 


tion ultimately seeks its own ends, and not the welfare nor the 
wishes of the corrupted. Whenever, therefore, Government 
has recourse to corruption, it is a proof that the assistance (or 
at least the acquiescence) of the corrupted part of the governed 
is necessary to its administration ; and the more extensive the 
corruption is, the greater must be the weakness of that go- 
vernment, and the greater must be the number. of those on 
whose co-operation it depends for support. 

Hence, notwithstanding the acknowleged despotism of the 
crown of France, we maintain that, in the sense in which we 
speak, it was, at the time of the Revolution, one of the weakest 
ot the governments of Europe; and that there were reasons 
which might induce Lewis XVI. to wish for an alteration in its 
form, and to accept the constitution of 1790 with much sincerity. 

If the nation at large had been benefited by the restraints on 
the power of the Crown, we should have thought it a most 
fortunate circumstance:—but they produced the very reverse 
effect. ‘They raised between the Crown and the People a body 
of men, whose interests, as individuals, were generally in oppo- 
sition to the public welfare. Without their active or passive 
acquiescence, however, the Crown could not carry its mea- 
sures. ‘This acquiescence, therefore, was to. be purchased; 
and thus was created a new and an enormous expence; and a 
new power was introduced into the state, which controlled 
all its operations. ‘The persons of whom we speak were those 
among the nobility and the magistracy who engaged in politics, 
and the leading financiers. 

Another class of persons (apparently, but not really, of a 
more constitutional description) had long been found a heavy 
weight‘on the Crown. ‘These were the Parliaments of France. 
So early as the reign of Henry the 4th, they occasionally ex- 
pressed themselves with great boldness: ** Sire,” said the first 


President du Harlay, addressing himself to that Monarch, ‘If 
8 it 
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it be disobedience to serve your Majesty well, your Parliament 
is often guilty of that crime. When it finds that the absolute 
power of the King is in opposition to the welfare of his service, 
your Parliament prefers the latter to the former; not from dis~ 
obedience, but from a principle of duty, from the dictates of 
conscience.” —From this high flight of patriotism, they were 
fetched to the ground by the Cardinal Minister of the succeed- 
ing Monarch. They revived in the troubles of the Fronde ; 
raised themselves into consequence during the religious dis- 
putes in the reigns of Lewis XIV. and Lewis XV.; and, in the 
latter end of the reign of the last of those Monarchs, acquired 
an importance which braved royalty itself, and disposed the 
nation to consider them as a branch of the state. The mieans 
by which they accomplished their views were of a negative 
kind, but were of the most alarming nature. The administra- 
tion of justice was in their hands ; the consequence was, that, 
whenever by the King’s order, or by their own act, these 
functions were suspended, the judicature of the country, and, 
in many instances, the proceedings of its magistracy, were at 
anend. It is easy to conceive what a Convulsion must be pro- 
duced by an event of this nature in such a kingdom as France, 
Yet, in all these contests, no resource was left to the King, 
but to choose between submission to Parliament, and endan- 
gering the peace of the kingdom. It must be acknowleged that 
the Parliaments often availed themselves of their power to pro- 
mote the national welfare :—but party had a share in their po- 
litics ; and if, on some occasions, they formed a salutary barrier 
against the King’s abuse of his inordinate power ; in others, 
they were a clog on the wheels of Government, even in its 
most salutary operations. ‘Che misfortune was that their power 
was confined to resistance; and that, while their resistance 
tended to destruction, they had no direct power of doing 
good. | 
Even the Corinthian columns of the state, the high nobility, 
who had long been considered as the greatest ornaments and 
supporters of royalty, were in some respects an heavy incum- 
brance on it. The pensions which they received amounted to 
an incredible sum. It has been said that the family of Noailles 
enjoyed, in pensions, an annual income little short of the re- 
venues of the whole province of Brie; and though this may 
be an exaggeration, yet the accumulation of pensions must 
have been immense, and in. course must have been a copious 
drain from the royal purse. ‘The Monarch who granted might 
have some satisfactioi in seeing the favourite enjoy the bounty 
of the grant: but the connexion was soon dissolved, and the 
pension was felt by the succeeding Monarch as a charge which 
Rev. AuG, 1797. Gg checked 
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checked him in his own bounty or his own prodigality. Thus,on 
. different grounds, former pensioners and their descendarits 
were considered in the same odious light, by the subject and 
. the sovereign. It was not, however, the pensions only of the 
nobility that indisposed the Crown towards them: their terri- 
- torial possessions, with the long train of feudal dependancies, 
procured’ for them a credit, an authority, an influence, which 
‘. in some respects rose into power; and that power was not al- 
ways exerted in support of the views of the Court. Besides, | 
the opinion of the public had given them almost an exclusive 
right to the favours of, royalty. On many occasions, therefore, 
the Court found it necessary to sacrifice their wishes for their 
own favourites, to the proud pretensions of the antient nobility. 

From each of the quarters which we have mentioned, the 
Crown experienced a strong counteraction ; and it frequently 
happened that their efforts were united. Little then was left to 
the Crown but to surrender at discretion. A curious though 
not 2 well written account of the contest between the Crown 
and the Parliaments in the reign of Lewis XVI. is given in the 
Journal Historique de la Revolution operée dans la Constitution de 
a Monarchie Frangaise, par Mons. de Meaupeou, Chancelier de 
France, Londres,1774. The general subject is ably, but shortly, 
sketched also by Mons. Mounier, in his Recherches sur les Causes 
qui ont eimpéchées les Francais de devenir libres. ‘The reader should 
well recollect that the famous manifesto of the Parliament in 
1789, by which they declared that ** they had no right to enre- 
gister decrees to which the nation had not given her consent, 
and demanded the assemblage of the States General,” was the 
signal for the tremendous revolution in our times; and that, 
when the Parliament presented this manifesto, (which was so 
soon followed by the annihilation of the nobility and the murder 
of the King,) they had the support of many of the nobles, and 
of some even of the Princes of the blood. 

The power of the-nobility had been viewed even by 
Lewis XIV. with a jealous eye. In the early part of his 
reign, he seemed to have taken a pride in his nobles, and to 
have studiously sought for every means of increasing their 
splendor or consequence: but, in the latter period of his reign, 
(in compliance, as it is said, with the advice of Louvois, ) he was 
less fond of employing them, and sought those to whom he 
trusted his councils, his fleets, and his armies, rather from the 
obscure gentlemen of the provinces and the families of the 
robe, than from the lofty nobles of his Court. He betrayed 
an equal jealousy of his Parliaments. In general, they were 
submissive to his will: but on some occasions they were re- 
fractory ; and'though their resistance was usually that of gentle 

courtesy, 
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courtesy, they sometimes murmured stern defiance. They 
registered his decree for the legitimation of his natural children, 
insuch amanner as convinced him that he could notdepend on it. 
They were in direct opposition to him on the affair of Janse- 
nius, at the time of his death; and he predicted that they 
would set aside his will. 

Such were the powers of opposition under the old govern- 
ment of France. ‘hey were not wholly unobserved during the 
meridian brightness of Lewis XIV.: but they became more and 
more visible as the shades of night descended on his second 
successor. 

The war between Lewis XV. and the English was no soonet 
terminated by the peace of Paris, than another, and, in the 
event, a much more calamitous contest took place between him 
and his Parliaments. A close union is supposed to have existed 
between them and the Choiseuls; and each is suspected of 
having fomented the pretensions of the other. The succeeding 
administration was extremely hostile to them, and made vigor- 
ous attempts to destroy them, and to introduce a new body of 
men in their place. A similar attempt was renewed in the 
reign of the late King. On each of these occasions, nearly all 
those of the aristocracy who had any reputation for talents, or 
any pretensions to patriotism, took part with the Parliament. 
This was severely felt by the King; and his feelings were ex- 
cited and roused by his Imperial brother-in-law, the wise 
Joseph. With some talents, and with some good views, that 
Emperor engaged in the arduous task of a total reform of his 
government : in which one of his leading designs was to de- 
press the nobility, and to exalt the burghers and the peasantry. 
It was indeed natural for him to suppose that, by raising that 
body of men, and cementing an union between himself and 
them, he should add to the strength of his Crown, and enable 
himself to bear down the privileged orders and the nobility. 
This was the great object of his life. Even during the reign of 
his immediate predecessor, the mild and religious Maria ‘The- 
resa, the Court of Vienna discovered some symptom of a wish 
to lower the antient nobility :—the discontents of the Bohemian 
peasantry, which in 1795 produced a general insurrection 
against their feudal lords, are said to have been imprudently, 
though certainly not intentionally, countenanced by her, on 
their first appearance ;—and a very hlameable connivance with 
the authors of the troubles in Transilvania in 1784 is im- 
puted to Joseph the II[d. So strong was the persuasion that the 
Court of Vienna had a settled design of depressing the nobility 
and destroying the privileged orders, that the rapid conquest 
of the Austrian Netherlands, by the French General Dumouriez, 
Was attributed by many to a secret agreement between the 
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Courts of Vienna and France that the French should conquer 
the Austrian Netherlands, to give the Emperor an opportunity 
of reconquering them ; in order that, acquiring them by con- 
quest, he might be under no obligation of admitting the rights 
and privileges which, as their hereditary Sovereign, he was 
bound to acknowlege, and to maintain. The suspicion was 
ridiculous: but it shews'the prevalence of the opinion which 
gave rise to it. ‘This general persuasion of the Emperor’s sup- 
posed hostility to the Nobles followed him into France ; and it 
1s a whimsical circumstance that, defere the French Revolution, 
the existence of an Austrian Committee was fabricated, with a 
view of making it generally believed that the Court of Versailles 
had adopted the designs of the House of Austria against the 
Nobility ; in the same manner as, immediately after the Revo- 
lution, the existence of such a Committee was asserted, in 
order to make it generally believed that the Court of Versailles 
was hostile to the Constitution of 1790, and secretly co-operated 
with Austria and Prussia in their invasion of France. Even 
the warmest partisans of the antient Regime admit that both 
Lewis XVI. and his Consort were equally unfavourable to the 
Nobility and the Parliaments ; and that they hoped, by raising 
the third estate, and by placing the administration of justice 
in other hands, to depress the former and destroy the latter of 
these obnoxious bodies.—Without refining too much on the 
subject, we think that the reasons which we have suggested 
shew that they felt both the Nobility and the Parliaments ar 
heavy weight — ? counteraction—on many of their most favourite 
projects; and that they might therefore at frst wish well to a 
Constitution which delivered them from both ;—a Constitution 
which, if it lessened their revenue, increased their receipt ; 
which, if it raised the commonalty, threw back the Nobility to 
an equal distance ; and which amply returned to the Crown in 
influence that which it took from them of force. 

We have been led to these observations, for the length of 
which we perhaps should offer some apology, by the succeed- 
ing very curious and important account given by M. Bertrand 
of a conversation between him and Lewis XVI. on the subject 
of the Constitution : 

‘ On the 25th of October the King again offered to me, through 
M. de Montmorin, the office of Minister of the Marine; and in terms 
so pressing, that I was at first as much surprised as embarrassed. How- 
ever, as the events which followed my first refusal fortified the motives 
upon which it was founded, I persisted in entreating M. D. Mont- 
morin (as the greatest proof of friendship he could give me) that he 


would do every thing in his power to influence the King to cast his 

eyes on some other person. 
‘ The King wrote to me in two days after, and enforced what M. 
de Montmorin had said. His Majesty ended his letter with the fol- 
lowing 
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jowing sentence: ‘ In a word, I am confident your services would 
be useful to me and to the state. I know your attachment to me, 
and expect, in the present emergency, that you will give me this 
proof of your zeal and obedience.” — 

‘ In my answer to this letter, I persevered in my former opinion, 
founding my repeated refusal on the unjust but very universal preju- 
dice that existed against all the ancient intendants of provinces, 
which would render me suspected of being an enemy to the new 
erder of things, with whatever prudence and moderation I might 
act. | 
‘ The King, after having read my letter, said to M. de Mont- 
morin, who had delivered it: ** Ask M. Bertrand, then, how I am 
to find Ministers, and what is to become of me, if persons such as he, 
who profess themselves attached to me, refuse their services, and 
abandon me ?”” I was greatly moved and overcome by words so touch- 
ing; and after the assurances given me by M. de Montmorin, that 
great changes were going to take place in the Council, and that I 
should be satisfied with the new Ministers, I no longer hesitated to an- 
swer that I was at the King’s command; but I requested that his 
Majesty would not make my nomination public, until he granted me 
an audience. The next day, which was the first of October, M. de 
Lessart came to me from the King, and conducted me into his apart- 
ment. As it was the first time that I had ever had the honour of speak- 
ing to his Majesty, on finding myself téte-a-téte with him, I was so 
overwhelmed with timidity, that 1f it had been my part to speak first, 
I should not have been able to pronounce a sentence. But I acquired 
courage, on observing that the King was more embarrassed than my- 
self. Hestammered out a few words without connection, but at last 
recovered himself, on seeing me more at my ease, and our conversa- 
tion soon became interesting. — 

‘ After some general observations upon the present difficult and’ 
perplexed state of public affairs, the King said to me: “ Well, 
have you any farther objections ?”’— 

“No, Sire,’’—answered I.—“ The desire of ebeying and pleasing 
your Majesty is the only sentiment I feel. But that I may know 
whether it will be in my power to serve you with utility—I hope your 
Majesty will have the condescension to inform me of yeur sentiments 
respecting the new constitution, and the conduct you expect from 
your Ministers regarding it.”’— 

That is but just,’’ said the King ; ‘¢ this then is what I think. I 
am far from regarding this constitution as a chef d’ceuvre. I believe 
there are great faults in it, and that if I had been allowed to state my 
observations upon it, some advantageous alterations might have been 
adopted. But of this there is no question at present; 1 have sworn 
to maintain it such as it is, and I am determined, as I ought, to be 
strictly faithful to my oath; for it is my opinion that an exact exe- 
cution of the constitution is the best means of making it thoroughly 
known to the nation, who will then perceive the changes proper to 
be made. I have not and cannot have another plan than this. I cer- 
tainly shall not recede from it; and I wish my Ministers to conform 


to the same.”— } 
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‘ To this I answered, ‘* Your plan appears to me extremely wise, 
Sire. I feel myself capable of fulfilling it, and I take the engage. 
ment to do so. I have not so sufficiently examined the constitution, 
either in general, or in its particular branches, to have a decided and 
fixed opinion respecting its practicability, nor shall I form one, until 
experience has more enlightened the nation and myself. My pre- 
sent resolution is, never:to deviate from what it prescribes. But 
may I be permitted to ask, if the Queen’s way of thinking on this 
subject is conformable to that of your Majesty ?’? added I.—*“ Yes, 
perfectly ; she will tell you so herself.” 

‘ A moment after, I went to the a apartment, who, after 
assuring me with great goodness, that she was as sensible as the King 
of the great obligations I had laid them under by accepting a part 
of the administration in circumstances so difficult, she added these 
words: ** The King has informed you of his intentions relative to 
the constitution. Don’t you think, that the only plan he has to fol- 
low, is to adhere to his oath ?”’ 

‘¢ Yes certainly, Madam,’’ answered I.—** Well, be assured,” re- 
joined she, ‘ that nothing shall make us alter our resolution. Al- 
lons; be of good conrage, M. Bertrand. With a little patience, 
firmness, and consistency of conduct, I hope you will find that all is 
not yet lost.”’ 

‘I was named Minister the rst of October, and next day took 
my oath to the King. According to custom I announced my no- 
mination by a letter to the assembly. Many remarks were made, but 
without any apparent displeasure, on my not having imitated my pre- 
decessors, by flattering the assembly, and praising the constitution. 
T simply expressed in my letter: ‘* that having sworn to the King 
to be faithful to the constitution, I engaged myself to the assembly 
to adhere literally to my oath, and promote the execution of the con- 
stitution by every means within my sphere.”’ 

The following is M. Bertrand’s account of the famous oath, 
which drove so many of the Ecclesiastics and Religiewx out of 
the kingdom: 


¢ The assembly, whese credit ever seemed supported by acts of 
violence, had passed a decree, enjoining the unconstitutional priests 
tq take a new oath, or to quit the kingdom. 

‘ The Bishops, then at Paris, were convinced that the King, who 
had already manifested the deepest regret for having sanctioned for- 
mer ae against the clergy, would be happy to have motives and 
means for refusing that one. ‘T’hey therefore determined to draw up 
a memorial against it, and applied to me to present it to his Ma- 
jesty. I had a private correspondence with the Bishop of Uses on 
this subject ; for at that time a Minister could have no public com- 
munication with a Bishop without awakening suspicion against 

himself. 
_  € The King appeared much affected at this memorial, and said to 
me, with the energy he ever shewed in the cause of r¢ligion, ‘ They 
may be assured I never will sanction it: but the difficulty is to know 


whether I ought simply to refuse my assent, and to assign the mo- 
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tives of my refusal, or to temporize on account of the present cir- 
cumstances. Endeavour,’ continued he, ‘to discover the opi- 
nion of your colleagues, before the subject is mentioned in the coun- 
cil.””—I remarked to the King, that he was not, by the constitution, 
obliged to assign the metives of his refusal; and that ‘although the 
assembly ought to be pleased to see his Majesty give up that import- 
ant prerogative, it was so ill disposed, that it might refuse to listen 
to his motives, and might even reproach him with this breach of the 
constitution, as if it were a violation of his oath; that to temporize 
was only a display of weakness, and would ‘encourage the assembly 
to become still more enterprizing ; and besides that, a simple nega- 
tive was at once more sure and more proper. The affair was discussed 
the day after, in a committee of the Ministers, and the indispensable 
necessity of a negative was acknowledged by all. 

‘ At the following Council, this measure was proposed to the 
King, who adopted it, with extreme satisfaction. But this interval 
of happiness was interrupted by the proposal which the Minister of 
the home department made to him, of appointing constitutional 
Priests to the Queen’s Chapel and his own, as the surest means of 
silencing the malcontents, and gonvincing the people of his sincere 
attachment to the Constitution. ‘No, Sir; No,” said the King, in 
a firm voice; ‘let no one speak to me upon this subject ; since 
liberty of worship is made general, certainly I ought to enjoy it as 
well as others.”” 

‘ The warmth with which he pronounced these words astonished 


usy and silenced M. Cahier de Gerville.’ 
In a subsequent part of this work, the author says: 


‘ In this same Council we were witnesses to a scene of a very dif- 
ferent nature, much too interesting to be passed over in silence. 
M. Cahier de Gerville read aloud the sketch or rough draught of a 
proclamation he propased relative to the assassinations, pillaging, and 
other acts of violence, at that time very frequent ; particularly against 
the Nobility, on the pretext of Aristocracy, &c. Inthe proposed pro- 
clamation was the following sentence: ‘ ‘Those disorders interrupt 
the happiness we at present enjdy.”” He had no sooner pronounced 
it than the King said, ‘¢ ‘That sentence must be altered.” 

‘ M. de Gerville having read the expression agath, replied, *‘ I per- 
ceive nothing that requires to be altered, Sire.” 

“ Do not make me speak of my happiness,”’ resumed his Majesty, 
with emotion; ‘* I cannot authorize such a falsehood. How can I 
be happy, M. de Gerville, at a time when nobody is happy in 
France? No, Sir, the French are not happy: I see it but too well. 
They wiil be so, I hope; and I wish it very ardently. When that 
time arrives, I also shall be happy, and shall then be able, with truth, 
to declare it.” : 

‘ These words, which the King uttered with a faultering voice, 
made a hvely impression upon us, and was followed by a general 
silence, which prevailed some minutes. His Majesty being apprehen- 
sive that those marks of sensibility, which he had not been able to 
repress, would raise a suspicion against his attachment to th: cansti- 
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tution, seized an opportunity, which M. de Gerville afforded him, a 
few minutes after, of shewing that he was determined to adhere very 
scrupulously to his engagements in support of it ; for in an affair re- 
ported by M. de Gerville, he pronounced an opinion more strict] 
conformable to the letter of the Constitution than that of the Mini- 
ster himself. The particulars of this I need not give at present, ag 
they must appear hereafter, in the account of my administration 
which I laid before the Assembly upon my dismission. 

‘As M. de Gerville was more enthusiastically fond of the Consti- 
tution than any one of the Council, he was confounded and rather 

abashed to find that the King was inglined to adhere to it more scru- 
pulously than himself. 

‘ It was a remarkable feature in the King’s character, which par- 
ticularly shewed the turn of his mind, that his natural timidity, and 
the difficulty he found in expressing his ideas, never appeared when 
religion, the relief of the people, or the happiness of France, were 
in question. Upon these occasions he always delivered himself with 
an energy and facility which never failed to astonish the new : Ministers, , 
who were prepossessed with the prevailing opinion of the King’s nar- 
Yow capacity.’ 


It appears that the Councils of Lewis XVI, during the par- 
ticipation of M. Bertrand in the Ministry, were distracted and 
weak,—but that M. Bertrand himself, it we credit him, (and 
we see no reason for refusing him credit,) was firm and 
consistent. On retiring from the Ministry, he published any 
account of his administration, which he gives at length in the 
2d vol. The conclusion of it is as follows : 


* Lastly, there is another truth, which is important though little 
known, that I ought to attest and publish. During the five months 
and a half in chick J have been in the Minis stry, I have never seen the 
King one moment vary from his fidelity to the principles of the Con- 
stitution. JI shall mention, in support of this assertion, a fact which 
recently occurred, and w hich made so great an impression upon my 
colleagues that they cannot have forgotten it. 

¢ Towards the end of last month, a very delicate and important 
affair was brought before the Council. There were two w ays of act- 
ing ; the one would occasion a very considerable increase of the power 
of the Crown, without exciting any discontent, because it was agree- 
able to the general wish, ‘The other was the way more exactly con- 
formable to the letter and spirit of the Constitution. The King, 
without waiting for the advice of his Ministers, did not he sitate a 
moment in deciding for the latter, and he signified his opinion in these 
remarkable words: * The Consiitution is to be fa thfully ex ccuted, 
and we are neyer to attempt to increase the poe ers of the Crown.’ 
What an example to the constituted aythorities! and how much is it 
to be wished for the good of the public, that all of them should confine 
their powers as scrupulously within the bounds that are prescribed ! 

‘ I submit these reflections to the wisdom of the National Assem- 
bly. They are suggested to me by the purest love of my country, 
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May my successor, happier than me, see true patriotism triumph 
over the passions and false opinions which I had to combat *! 


(Signed) ‘ De Berrranp.” 


The present volumes abound with curious anecdotes and traits 
of character. Honorable mention is met made either of the ce- 
lebrated Count d’Estaing or of the Baron de Breteuil. The 
writer speaks of the effectof the Journals of Condorcet and Brissot 
on the mind of the public, and of the attempts of the Govern- 
ment to sitence them. He accuses the latter of publishing the 
most atrocious calumnies against the King. Danton, he says, 
received more than 100,c00 crowns, under the Ministry of 
M. de Montmorin, for using his interest in the Jacobin Club 
to serve the Court; and * he [Danton] faithfully fulfilled his 
engagement, always reserving to himself the liberty of employ- 
ing the means he thought would best succeed in making hisy 
notions pass. His usual method was to season them with violent 
declamations against the Court and Ministers, that he might 
not be suspected of being sold to them.’ ‘The author speaks 
in the highest terms of Mons. Malouet. 

M. Bertrand says that the King looked forwards to the 
war with very great inquietude; that he apprehended that 
the victories, which he did not doubt would be gained by the 
Austriavs. and Prussians, would re-kindle the fury of the Ja- 
cobins against those of the Priests and Nobles who remained 
still in France; and that the King sent the celebrated Mallet 
du Pan to the Emperor and the King of Prussia, to endeavour 
to prevail on them not to allow their armies to act offensively 
against France. We know that a distinguished Member of 
opposition in our Parliament has declared that he has seen a 
letter written by Lewis XVI. to our King, intreating him, in 
the strongest and most affecting terms, not to engage in hosti- 
litics against France ; and beseeching him most earnestly, to 
endeayour to dissuade the Emperor aad the King of Prussia 
from the war. If this letter really exists, it should be pub- 
lished.— We have also been told that, when a person, in 
the presence of the Duke of Brunswick, expressed his surprise 
that England could not be brought to engage in the war, the 
old General said, * Do not fear :—they will engage in it: but 
it will be one year too late.”—One year too late has, perhaps, 
been the motto of England through the whole of the war. 
Have we offered peace one year too soon? 

The most interesting part of the work before us begins with 
the 22d chapter of the 2d volume ; which contains an account 


of M.Bertrand’s connection and correspondence with the King, 
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* ¢ Vide Appendix, No. 8.’ 
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after he resigned his place of Minister. Here we find a strong 
picture of the arts of the cété gauche of the Assembly, (as it was 
called,) and of the Jacobins, to inflame the minds of the people 
against the King and the Royal Family; and a delineation of 
the unavailin® (and, in our opinion, ill judged) efforts of the 
friends of the Court to counteract their designs by their own 
arts. A curious account by the Marquis de Bouillé of his own 
conduct, in the King’s attempt to escape to the Frontiers, is 
given in the Appendix to Vol. II. 

' The 3d volume contains other plans contrived for the un- 
fortunate Menarch’s escape. In answer to one proposed to 
him by our author, the King wrote as follows: “It is un- 
doubtedly necessary to provide for our safety; but even that 
must be done with dignity. I find none in the new plan you 


op ose.” 

The author then gives the particulars of his own concealment 
during the massacres at the close of the year 1791, and of his 
escape to Boulogne, whence he embarked for E ngland. Very 
soon after his departure from Boulogne, two Conimissaries from 
Paris arrived there, to arrest him.—His reflections on the cha- 
racter and fate of Lewis XVI. and the circumstances related by 
him of his trial and execution, are very interesting :—we shall 
close our extracts from the work with part of his account of a 
conversation which took place, immediately after the King’s 
execution, between M. Fdgeworth, his Majcsty’s Confessor, 
and M. Malesherbes, his Counsel at his trial. 


‘The Abbé Edgeworth, who was on his knees on the scaffold 
during the execution, and was still in the same posture, would have 
been covered with blood, had he not by an involuntary movement, 
which he has since regetted, shrunk bi wk, when a man approached 
him, brandishing the heed of the King in his hand. The repeated 
cries of Vive la nation ! and this herrid spectacle, roused htm from the 
stupor into which he had siale: Re rose with precipitation, descend- 
edirom the scaffold, pierced, without difficulty, through the National 
Guards that surrounded it, who opened at the simple movement of 
his hand to let him pass.—He mixed with the multitude, and went 
directly to M. de Malesherbes. 

‘ The King had charged him with several commissions to that 
Gentleman, particularly that he should be informed in whose hands 
the duplicate of the testament had been placed, in case that 
which his Majest ty had delivered to the commissarics of the commune 
should not be published. At the sight cf this courareous attendan 
on the King, the faithful witness of his sufferings, in. whose Sdace 
the last thoughts of the Royal Martyr had been dev nosited, the. ve- 
neta old man burst into tears, and having embraced him, exclaimed, 

“6 All, the: a is over, my dear Abbé !—Reccive any th: sak and thase 
of all worthy Fr eacleie, for the junshake: n fidelity and zeal you have 


manifested for our good master !” 
‘The 
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¢ The Abbé communicated to him all that the King had given him 
in charge, and then made a recital of what had passed at the temple, 
and at the Place de Louis XV. 

‘ He had scarce finished when M. de Malesherbes, transported 
with grief and indignation, poured forth a torrentgf invective against 
the Revolution, and the authors of the King’s death, with astonishing 
vehemence and in a sublime strain of eloquence *. 

‘© The villains have actually put him to death then!” cried he, 
é< and it was inthe name of the nation they perpetrated this parricide ! 
In the name of the French, who, had they been worthy of 30 good 
a King, would have acknowledged him as the best they ees ed 
Yes, the very best ; tor he was as pious as Lewis IX. as just as Lewis 
XII. as humane as Henry 1V., and exempt from their failings. | His 
only fault was that of loving us too well; conducting himself toa 
much as our father, and not enough as our King; and continually 
endeavouring to procure us more happiness than'we were capable_of 
enjoying. But his fauits proceeded, in some degree, from his & 
tues; whereas ours flow entirely from our vices. It is this false 
philosophy (of which I must confess that I myself have been the 
dupe) which has hurried us into an abyss of destruction. It is that 
which has, by an inconceivable magic, fascinated the eyes of the na- 
tion, and made us sacrifice the substance for a phantom.—For the 
mere words /iberté politique, France has sacrificed social liberty, which 
she possessed, in all respects, in a greater degree than any other na- 
tion, because she had multiplied and embellished the sources of enjoy- 
ment beyond any other nation. ‘The people, conscious of their being 
completely invested with the liberty of doing every thing which the 
law permits, conceived that political iberty must mply the right of 
doing what the law forbids; France was filled with crimes! Intoxi- 
cated with the idea of sovereignty, they imagined that the over- 
throw of monarchy would place themselves on the throne, that con- 
fiscations would put the property of the rich in their hands. 
Wretches who were the most ardent in spreading such absurd notions 
unfortunately were elected as deputies to the National Assembly; and 
their first exertions were directed against our unhappy King! Mon. 
sters! With what unheard of barbarity have they treated hin! But 
what calm and dignified courage did he not display! How great does 
he seem in his last moments! All their efforts to debase him have 
been vain. His steady virtue has triumphed over their wickedness, 
It is then true, that religion alone can give sufficient force to enable 
the mind of man to support the most dreadful trials with so much 
dignity. Depart from this town, my dear Abbé. I conjure you not 
io remain in Paris; you are not safe here; and I advise you to leave 
the kingdom as soon as you possibly can. Fly from this accursed 
Jand. In it you will find no asylum from those tigers who thirst for 
your blood. As for my own part, I own I have nothing to fear. 
They know that the people love me. The murderers dare not touch 
ahair of my grey head. Nevertheless I shall go to the country to- 








* « You might have thought,” said the Abbé Edgeworth, when 


he narrated this to me, “that you were hearing Jr. Burke himself.” 
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morrow, that I may not be obliged any longer to breathe an air ine 
fected by those regicides. Adicu, then, my dear Abbé; wherever 
you go, be assured, that I shall always tale a very warm interest in 
whatever regards you.” 

¢ Thus separated two men, co worthy the confidence which 


Lewis XVI. placed in each.’ 

The work is ornamented with portraits of Lewis XVI., 
hig Queen, Lewis XVII., Princess Elizabeth, and Madame 
Royale. By an Advertisement, prefixed to the 1st vol. the 
Publishers declare that they are engraved from original pictures, 
received as presents from their late Majesties; and that they 
are, in Mons. Bertrand’s opinion, the most fai:hful likenesses 
that have hitherto appeared. 

In one respect we were greatly disappointed in our perusal 
ofp publication ;—there are several momentous events, in 
the history of the Revolution, on which the author is entirely 
silent, or says very little. This is owing, indeed, to his having 
confined himself to an account of those scenes in which he was 
personally engaged, or respecting which he had particular 
means of information. He has sometimes, and, in our opinion, 
always. injudiciously, introduced the ludicrous. After the 
highly wrought scenes of the King’s trial and execution, and 
WM. Malesherbes’s animated apostrophe, the dialogue between 
M. Bertrand and the Surgeon, at whose house he was concealed, 
comes very mal-d-propos ; aud we do not see either the wit or the 
importance of the conversation on board the vessel which brought 
the author to Dover.—The translation is generally executed with 
the freedom of an original. In some places, both the senti- 
ment and the expression are so truly English, as to make us 
almost doubt whether they were ever French —It is certainly, 
altogether, a very interesting work ; and we think that it will 





be frequently quoted by posterity, and cited as authority. But. 


woe Oe — 


Art. XII. The Philanthrope: after the Manner of a Periodical 
Paper. 8vo. pp. 180. 4s. Boards. Cadell jun. and Davies. 
1797+ 

— volume, which is composed of thirty-five essays, pos- 
‘sesses two excellent qualitics, whieh wil] stand as prominent 

recommendations of it :——The style is sprightly ; and a purity 

of sentiment is throughout inviolably preserved. ‘The subjects 
are for the most part interesting ; some of them wear an air 
of novelty ; and the third essay, in which one of the causes 
of the diffculty of acquiring self-knowlege is illustrated by an 
anecdote of Apelles, is written with a considerable share of 
animation. Essay XI. may boas: still greater merit, as the au- 
thor informs us that,the outline of the story is founded on 

; truth, 
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truth, and as the lesson which it inculcates is of general uti- 
lity : viz. —* The effects of beneficence more extensive than are 
foreseen, or intended, illustrated in the story of Dr. Clement.’ 
—lLssay XXX. enforces a very important caution ;—* The dan- 
ger of praising the vices and infirmities of famous men—a pas- 
sage in Goldsmith’s account of Lord Bolingbroke examined 
and censured.’ 

In Essay XXXIII.—in which the coalition between poetry 
and painting is described, with the mutual incapacity of each, 
in some cases, to catch their specific graces, — though the sub- 
ject seems treated with some degree of diffidence, we conceive 
that the topics of criticism are judiciously selected ; and that 
the Shakspeare Gallery would have supplied the writer with 

many apposite examples of the theory which he has laboured 
to explain. ‘The following extract from this paper will afford 
some idea of the writer’s manner: but the specimen wotld 
have been more complete, and more advantageous to the autho, 
could we have made room for the whole essay. 

‘ Persons ef real candour, who are capable of discerning, and of 
giving attention to the beauties of nature, will acknowledge the exist 
ence of many fine aud striking landscapes which cannot be imitated 
or displayed by the painter. Exquisite scenery, without being pic- 


turesque, may be distinguished both for beauty and grandeur. Or 


shall we say, as I have heard asserted by some fashionable con- 
noisseurs, that nothing in external nature, no combination whatever 
of w ater, trees, and verdure, can be accounted 4 beautiful object, 
unless it can be transferred to the canvass. Contrary to this, it may 
at least be doubted, whether many delightful passages, if I may so 
express myself, both at the Leasowes and among the lakes in Cum- 
berland, though gazed at with tenderness, or contemplated with ad- 
miration, would not baffte all the power of the pencil. Though 
poetry ought to be like painting, yet the maxim or rule, like many 
other pik rules and maxims, is not to be received without due limit- 
ation. 

‘ It is therefore the duty of the painter, who by Ais art would il- 
lustrate that of the poet, to consider in every particular instance 
whether the description or mage be really picturesque. I am loth 
to blame where there is much we commend, and where the artist pos- 
sesses high and deserved reputation. But will it not be admitted 
that the | picture bv Rey nolds, which represents the death of Cardi- 
nal Beaufort as described by Shakespeare, 1s liable to the censure of 
injudicious selection in the choice of a subject? Or is it possible for 
any colouring or delineation to convey the horror ef the situation se 
impressively as in the words of the Poet? 


¢ Sal. Disturb him not, let him pass peaceably. 

* King. Peace to his soul, if God’s good pleasure be !— 
Lord Cardinal, if thou think? st on Heaven’s bliss, 
Hold up thy hand, make signal of thy hope.— 

He dies, and makes no sign :—O God, forgive him ! 


‘ The 
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‘ The subject is entitled to more particular consideration.—Cer. 

tain dispositions of ‘mind produce great effects on the body ; agitate 
the whole frame ; impress or distort the features. Others again, 
more latent, or more reserved, suppress their external symptoms, 
- scorn or. reject, or are not so capable of external display ; and oc- 
casion no remarkable, or no immediate change in limb, colour, or 
feature. Such peculiar feelings and affections, averse to render 
themselves visible, are not fit subjects for that art which affects the 
‘mind, by presenting to the eye the resemblant signs of its objects. 
Despair is of this number: such utter despair as that of Cardinal 
Beaufort. It will not complain, for it expects no redress; it will 
not lament, for it desires no sympathy; brooding upon its hopeless 
affliction, it neither weeps; nor speaks, “ nor gives any sign.” But, 
in the picture under review, the painter represents the chief character 
in violent and extreme agitation. Nor is even that agitation, if we 
‘allow despair to display agitation, of a kind sufficiently appropriated. 
Is it the sullen anguish, the suppressed agony, the horrid gloont, the 
tortured soul of despair? No: It is the agitation of bodily pain. 
The poor abject sufferer gnashes his teeth, and writhes his body, as 
under the torment of corporal suffering. The anguish is not that of 
the mind.—No doubt, at a preceding moment, before his de- 
spondency was completely ratified, the poet represents him as in 
great perturbation ; but the affliction is from the pangs of death. 


‘ lV’ar. See how the pangs of death do make him grin. 


But after his despair receives full confirmation from the heart-search- 
ing speech of Henry, his feelings are seared with horror, and his 
agony will * give no sign.”? Tor the moment of the picture is not 
when Beaufort is said to be grinning with mortal anguish; but the 
more awful moment, when having heard the request of Henry, he 
sinks, of consequence, into the deepest despondency. Before that, 
it would have been no other than the picture of a man, of any man 
whatever, expiring with bodily pain. If indeed the picture is to 
express any thiig .peculiar or characteristic, it must be despair for- 
merly excited, but now ratified and confirmed by the speech of 
Henry. 
‘ King. Lord Cardiual, if thou think’st on Heaven’s bliss, 

Hold up thy hand, make signal of thy hope.— 

He dies, and makes no sign ?—O God, forgive him! 

‘ In short, the passage, highly sublime and affecting, as it must be 
acknowledged, 1s more poetical than picturesque: and the artist has 
wasted, on an ill-chosen subject, his powers, rather of execution in 
this instance, than of invention. Surely we see no masterly inven- 
tion in the preternatural being placed behind or beside the Cardinal ; 
for though the poct has said, in the character of Henry, that a 
“busy meddling fiend was laying siege to his soul ;”? yet as the 
speaker did not actually see the tiend, there was no occasion for in- 
troducing him, like the devil in a puppet-show, by the side of his 
bed. Nor is there much invention in the stale artifice of concealing 
the countenance of the king, because his feelings could not be painted. 


In fact, the ‘affectionate astonishment and pious horror of Henry 
* were 
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were fitter for delineation, than the silent, sudden, and uncommuni- 
eative despair of Beaufort. | | : 

‘ The rage of delineating to the eye all that is reckoned finein writ- 
ing may be illustrated also, in the performances of other able and fa.. 
mous artists. In Gray’s Ode on the Spring, we have the following 


allegorical description : 


‘Lo! where the rosy-bosom’d hours, 
Fair Venus’ train, appear, 
Disclose the long expecting flowers, 
And wake the purple year. 
¢ The hours accordingly, adorned with roses disposed as the Poet 
describes them, are represented on canvass, as a company of jolly 
damsels, twitching or pulling another very beautiful and buxom 
female, who is represented as sleeping on a bank, and clothed with 
a purple petticoat. Seeing such things, it is impossible not to think 
of Quarles’s or Hugo’s emblems. ‘The thought, * who shall deliver 
me from this body of sin and death,”’ is presented to the eye, in one 
of them, by the figure of a man enclosed within the ribs of a mon- 
strous and hideous skeleton. In truth, the iventor of the prints in 
some editions of the Pilgrim’s Progress (where, among others, 
Christian is represented as trudging along like a pedlar, with a bur- 
den on his back) is entitled to the merit of priority in the extrava- 
gance of such inventions: for let it be remembered, that it is only 
against extravagancies and misapplications, and not against the in- 
vention itself, that I have ventured to remonstrate.’ 


In Essay XXXIV. the well-known Ode of Horace to Dellius 
is translated into English Elegiacs, and we apprehend that the 
performance will please every reader of taste and sensibility: 


I. | 
¢ Since death, my Dellius, is the lot of all ; 
And you must sink beneath his powerful hand ; 
Attend to Wisdom’s voice, to Reason’s call : 
Your warring passions, and your heart command. 


‘sr; z 

When storms of adverse fate your soul oppress ; 

When Fortune’s sunshine bids the tempest fly— 
The plaintive murmurs of your heart suppress ; 

Suppress the folly of tumultous joy. 

If. 

For know, my Dellius, ’tis of no avail, 

Whether you pass your fleeting days in grief; 
Or, on the bosom of a silent vale, 

From wine solicit and obtain relief. 


IV. 
Where, with the poplar’s intertwisting boughs, 
The lofty pine affords a grateful shade ; 
And in meanders, trembling as it flows, 
The rill would run, but lofters in the glade. 
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V. 


Call for Falernian wine, for soft perfume ; 
Call for the rose, sweet emblematic flower ! 


The short-liv’d rose! and in your early bloom, 
Enjoy, while Fate allows, the festive hour. 


VI. 
Erelong, from earth my Dellius must depart ; 
Your groves and palace shall be yours no more: 
When Death shall pierce you with unerring dart, 
Your heir will riot in your treasur’d store. 
VII. 
If rich or poor, alike will be our fate ; 
We all must tread th? inevitable road : 
Uncertain when, but certain soon or late, 
We all must quit this tiresome—drear abode.’ 


Impartial criticism, however, will disapprove the placing 
jey, in the fourth line of the 2d stanza, as a rhime to 
fly, the last word of the 2d line. In the 4th stanza, the word 
intertwisting sounds harsh in our ears; and we see no reason 
why the more melodious and elegant epithet intertwining, or 
intermingling, was not substituted for it. 

Altogether, we have received, and may promise to our 
readers, a considerable share of entertainment and satisfaction 








from the perusal of this volume. Smyth. 





Art. XIII. General View of the Agriculture of the County of Mid- 
Lothian: with Observations on the Means of its Improvement. 
Drawn up for the Consideration of the Board of Agriculture 
and Internal Improvement, from the Communications of George 
Robertson, Farmer, at Granton, near Edinburgh; with the addi- 
tional Remarks of several respectable Gentlemen and Farmers in 
the County. Svo. 6s. sewed. Nicol, &e. 

fs is the second of the improved agricultural surveys of the 

different counties of our island, by the Board of Agriculture, 
that has fallen under our notice: but several others are now in 
our hands. From what we have seen, these publications wilk 
form, on the whole, a most voluminous collection !—-a circum- 
stance which we cannot but regret,.as it must tend very much 
to narrow tht limits of the information that they may contain: 
especially in regard to practical farmers, for whose improvement, 
chiefly, we imagined the work had been originally undertaken. 

We note this circumstance, merely to hint the propriety of 

endeavouring to compress those accounts of counties that ‘are 

still to follow. The volume before us might be with much 
greater propriety called a statistical, than an agricultural account 


of Mid-Lothian: for, if all that relates to agriculture in the 
13 strict 
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stfict acceptation of the word, were separated from the miscel- 
jJatieous matter, it would not make a volume of one-fourth of 
its present bulk; and had that also been compressed as much as 
it might have been, without excluding any useful matter, it 
would have been reduced, perhaps,. to one-fourth part of that 
diminished size. 

Considered under the point of view in which we have now 
placed this subject, we cannot much approve the plan that has 
been prescribed to the writers of these surveys by the Board of 
Agriculture. ‘The numerous divisions and subdivisions so fritter 
the subject into parts, as not only to occasion numerous breaks 
and repetitions, which run into great prolixity, but also enfeeble 
the narrative; so that what is thus gained in point of distinct+ 
ness, considered in the abstract, is lost in regard to force. The 
undertaking thus becomes an apparent excellence, but a real 
grievance in the republic of letters. 

‘The composer of the present volume discovers more diligence 
in research than depth of remark. He seems to narrate faithfully 
every thing that he has observed: but those who have recourse 
to it for deep and extensive views and decisions on agricultural 
subjects will be disappointed. Like most writers on agriculture, 
too, in modern times, the author discovers a strong propensity 
to engage in abstract speculations on political economy ; and, 
in conformity with the prevailing taste, he engages, with what 
we would call a faulty eagerness, in calculations, on data that 
are often purely hypothetical. ‘This is an evil which ought to be 
checked, as it not only leads in many cases directly to error, but 
opens a door for endless wrangling and disputes, in which fal- 
lacy is often so intimately blended with truth as not to be easily 
discriminated; and which, in time, must have a tendency to. 
introduce an universal literary scepticism. 

As a just and not unfavorable specimen of the work, we 
have selected the following passages from the auther’s account 
of the farmers in Mid-Lothian : 

¢ The most important class, however, of cultivators, are of the 
original stock of farmers; those who have inherited the profession from 
their fathers, and who have never been in any other line of life. 
These, in all countries, form the great body of the husbandmen ; 
and it is chiefly from their professional character that the state of 
agriculture may be’ judged of. In this county, abeut 3-4ths of the 
whole farmers are of this class; and whatever truth there may be in 
general in what speculative and specious writers on agriculture fre- 
quently allege about the ignorance or obstinacy of common farmers, as 
regulating their conduct entirely from the practice of their forefathers, 
it dbes'not apply at this time to them, as they do not appear to have 
omitted any requisite exertion to bring the knowledge of their business. 
as fast forward, as to keep pace at least with the other arts and sci-, 


ences, ‘which in this age and nation have so rapidly advanced. 
RewAyc. 1797. Hih ¢ Their 
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‘ Their situation, in this county, is indeed favourable to improve. 
ment. In the near neighbourhood of a great town, they may have 
opportunities of acquiring knowledge, which those at a distance cannot. 
The facility, with which they may in their younger days acquire a. 
liberal education is obvious, and they are not negligent of that advan- 


tage. They also mix, at an early period of life, in society, and 
hence acquire sooner the habit of transacting business with ease and 
with accuracy. They have likewise the advantage from being in the 
vicinity of the town, of readmg the works of the most celebrated au- 
thors, from the many extensive libraries in circulation; and, in par- 
ticular, (principally from that circumstance) the writings on agricul- 
fure are very generally known ; even newspapers are had here on more 
easy terms than at a greater distance, and when people have-a turn 
for such amusements, the knowledge they hence derive is consi- 
derable. 

‘ They do not, however, confine themselves merely to reading the 
theories of writers on husbandry, which are often speculative and 
visionary ; but very frequently make excursions in person to the 
neighbouring counties, where there is any probability of seeing im- 
provement, or of gaining information, Very few of them but have 
explored, at various times, one, or all of those various extensive 
fields of spirited husbandry, East Lothian, the Merse, and North- 
umberland ; Stirlingshire, the Carse of Gowrie, and Angus; and 
many of them have travelled to the more distant counties in England, 
in the view of obtaining more accurate intelligence of the various 
systems of husbandry as there practised. The valuable county re- 
ports, published by the Board of Agriculture, will greatly tend to 
promote such useful excursions.’— 

« As an occasional occurrence of amusement serves, however, ta 
reanimate the spirits, and to stimulate strongly to further exertion, 
so the Mid-Lothian farmers, though little conversant m the laws of 
the cock-pit or of the turf, enjoy eal a fruitful source of enter- 
tainment in the pleasures of that social ear ee which they 
very generally keep up among themselves. It is also from these fre- 
quent communications with ene another, that mahy of the best im- 
provements have been suggested, and thus, in the very hours of their 
relaxation, the interests of then professyon are attended to; for far- 
mers here seldom meet together, but in the view to discuss some fa- 
vourite plan of operations, orto make remarks on the various systema - 
practised in their neighbourhgod. = 
' ¢ With regard to the manner of life in the -domestic situation vf: 
this body of men, it-is mot easy to be defined by any precise general 
terms. It seems, indeed, as if it were dependent, in some ee ’ 
on the state of the cultivation, of the soil, and temperature of the 
climate: which are not more different in the low and fertile parts of 
the. county, from those that are high, cold, and unimproved, than 
are the manners and: habits of life of the respective husbandmen. in 
these different situations. The moorland farmers, as if in conformity 
to the soil, which has undergone very little melioration, and tothe. 
elimate, which is naturally severe ; seem still to retain a strong cast, 
ef the manners of their forefathers; and to live and Yell under the 
the same uncomfortable circumstances. Their houses are damp, 


smoaky» 
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$moaky, and diminutive: their fare simple and limited : their labours 
hard, and even oppressive; yet they also have their days of rtlaxa- 
tion, and times of entertainment, and in which they shew no little 
eagerness to indulge. Thus, their propensity to stroll the fairs and 
markets is remarkable ; and in their marriages, there is a display of 
festivity that is almost boundless*. Even their funerals are con- 
ducted systematically, on a pompous and ostentatious plan. But 
these were the customs of ancient times, and whatever is of ancient 
origin, is with them venerable. Even religion itself, which in other 
places has altered its exterior form, is still retained by them in all the 
austerity of the days of Oliver Cromwell and the covenant. _ 

¢ With all these peculiarities, they are a careful and industrious peo- 

le. In the less important branches of husbandry, they are outdone 

y none. In the making of butter and cheese, rearing of calves, 
growing and dressing of lint, and such smaller matters, they are 
truly exemplary ; though it must be observed, that these things are 
more properly in the female department; and, in fact, it is to the 
gude wives chiefly, that the character of industry is applicable. It 
is wonderful to find such a profusion of webs of sheeting, blankets, 
and all sorts of clothing, as they have hoarded by tliem; and of 
wearing apparel, they have such a desire to lay in a sufficient stock 
for their husbands, that there is hardly a man amongst them that is 
not provided in six or seven stand (suits) of cloaths at least, all home 
made; and, as they have not yet entered much into the dissipation 
of fashion, are commonly all of one cut and cast, according to the 
patterns left them by their great grandfathers. , 

‘ In the practice of their agriculture, they are much in the same 
ancient stile. The division of their lands into infield and outfield, a 
distinction unknown in modern husbandry, is with them the principal 
system. The large heavy ploughs drawn with 4 horses, with the 
addition sometimes of 2 oxen, are still to be met with, together with 
the still more uncouth high crooked ridges, with intervals of un- 
ploughed land between. : 

¢ But local circumstances regulate every thing, and when ote re- 
flects that there is here a very general continuance of inclement weather, 
an almost unconquerable wetness of soil, and what is perhaps worsc, 
a great want of good roads through the different farms; it is not so 
much to be wondered at, that there is but a rude mode of cultivation, 
as that there is any cultivation at all. 

‘ One should not expect to find any degree of opulence among 
husbandmen of this description, but the contrary is in many instances 
the case. Though it is not often, that they are enabled to dispose 
of any considerable quantity of grain, yet as a all have a dealing 
in cattle, cf which they breed a constant supply for the neighbour. 





‘* A young farmer, although his whole fortune should not exe 
ceed 100]. in value, will have 50 people on horseback at his weds 
ding, accompanying him from the bride’s hoyse to his own, per- 
haps 10 miles distant, at full gallop. This they call riding the 


bruize, probably fromthe many bruises by falls, thereby occa- 
sioued.’ | 
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ing markets, they are hence receiving, from time to time, consider™ 
‘able.sums on that account ; this, with the money arising from the 
putter, cheese, &c.. which their wives can spare from family use, and 
gbove-all, that habitual custom they have of, providing themselves in 
alt the necessaries of life from their own farms alone, enables those 
who are most industrious, to collect, inthe course of years, no in- 
considerable sums. It happens, however, more frequently, especially 
if ‘the factor is disposed. to be oppressive, that in the occurrence of 
unfruitful seasons, by which their corn crop is not only defective, 
but “even the fother rendered useless, that many an industrious and 
frugal family among them is reduced to great straits, and even over- 
whelmed in cy altogether. 
_ © These particulars, in the state of the moorland farmers, are the 
more ‘interesting, in that they serve, ina great measure, to describe 
the situation and manners of the ancient husbandmen in general over 
the whole country, who, before the introduction of the many great 
improvements that have in this age taken place in agriculture, or in 
circurnstances connected with it, were, both in their condition and 
practice, in a state nearly similar to these thieir undegenerate poste- 
rity. Some few particulars, in the manners and habits of the present 
race of farmers in the low parts ofthe country, as may be considered 
to be innovations upon ancient customs, may now be taken notice of. 
' € Gne remarkable circumstance, is tke alteration which has taken 
place in personal Jabour. - Formerly, (as still is the case in the moor- 
Jands,) the masters not only put their hand to every kind of work, 
biit Were actually the hardest wrought, and worst used labourers on 
their farms. _ It is, however, long since, in the low country, that 
they have emancipated themselves from this drudgery ; although, at 
the same time, it.must be acknowledged, that they have abated no- 
thing of their former diligence and activity, but on the contrary have 
advanced in both. A farmer, now, is constantly to be found at the 
head of his work; either with the ploughs, in the barn, or the cattle- 
Yard ; always overseeing some of the various operations carrying on. 
In this manner, his personal attention is employed to much better 
purpose, than when confined to a stationary employment, which, 
besides ‘placing him on the same level with his servants, puts it really 
but, of his power to direct or supcrintend them. 
“© In. their dress and exterior appearance, a great alteration has 
also taken place. Their vicinity to the metropolis, and consequent 
frequent intercourse with the citizens, has led them to adopt a re- 
finement in dress, unknown ta their ancestors, and which they follow 
up to all the variety of fashion. The same thing may be observed in 
regard to board, lodgitig, and furniture, in all of which, they have 
been’ gradually advancing to the better. . 
“*¢ Innothing, however, is there a more striking contrast, than ‘in 
this, that every article of family maintenance, which was formerly 
obtained at home, is now purchased in the market or in the shops 
Not only the different articles of clothing,-but -bread, beer, and 
biitchers meat, is all had from the town. . This conduct, which has the 
ppearance of extravagance, originates in thé very opposite principle $ 
for the’ farm servants, ‘now being generally married, and boanding 
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jn their own houses, the household of the master is commonly as. lie 
mited in number as that of any other private individual, so that the 
quantity of bread, of beer, or of butchers meat, wanted from time fo 
time, is so trifling, as to make it more economical to purchase it dc¢- 
casionally in town, where the bread is excellent, the malt liquors re- 
markably cheap, and the butcher market at all times well supplied. 

¢ With all these circumstances, which seem indications of wealth, 
they are not in the way of much increasing their fortunes. . There is 
perhaps no profession whatever, which gives such a small retyrn‘for 
the stock employed in trade, and the knowledge and application nece$- 
sary, as does Agriculture ia the vicinity’ df a great town, whete, from 
the gteat competition for land, arising from the continual influx of 
noviciates from the city, who are eager to become farmers, the ‘pra- 
fits of the real husbandman are reduced to the lowest de cieb at ré~ 
compence. ‘Thus, while it may be observed with what rapidity fort 
tunes have been lately here acquired, not only'in the higher ‘profes: 
sions, but even in the lower mechanical arts, there is hardly an ext. 
ample of a farmer being able to raise himself above the level of ‘his 
former station, although the husbandmen here cohsist of a. body ‘of 
men three times more numerous, and possessing a stock’ in “trade 
six times greater than that of any other distinct profession whatr 
ever.’ = "7 


We have met with no practice in agriculture (in this volume) 
that will be so new to most readers, as the author’s account of 
the ruta-baga, or Swedish turnip; which, as it is also short, we 
shall insert entire: | : ft 


‘ 'This- was introduced lately, and thrives well. It is, perhaps, not 
so beneficial in some respects as the common turnip,, but as it. admits 
of being transplanted with advantage, it is surely an object.of attention 
to the turnip farmers, as by means of it, they can fill up any. va- 
cancies in the drills of the common kind, with very little expence, 
which is hardly practicable by any other means. Even where the 
turnip fails altogether, as by the fly or slugs, the crop can be more 
readily renewed from a seed bed of ruta-baga, than from re-sowing 
the field, which seldom comes to much good. | | 

‘ The following communication, procured by favour of the Hoon. 
Baron. Cockaurn, sets the Swedish turnip in a still more favour- 
able light :— Lf, 

«© This plant is the best calculated of any for a. Northern climate 5 
it stands frost well, keeps wonderfully when headed with straw built 
in stooks, which becomes in a great measure necessary, as hares re- 
sort to it from all quarters, and will touch no othér root, while an 
of it remains. It eats as well after it is shot and sheds its seed, as it 
does before. I saw the remainder of a stack of it; the’ end of last 
May, at the Duke of Buccleugh’s farm, which, with several others} 
had ‘been lifted and stacked the first ‘week of Novemberat Dalkeith, 
after-the winterers had been turned to grass; one root of which £ 
carried home, and found it, when boiled, eat. as well as it would have 
done in the month of October. * ; 
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“ Cattle are much fonder of them than turnip, insomuch that 


‘when put into a straw-yard together, the turnips are never touched 


until the other is entirely eaten up. Nay, after having been accus- 
tomed for some time to the Swedish plant, they have been found to 
refuse turnip for many hours; and even when compelled by hunger, 
to take to them with a seeming reluctance: the superior nutritious 
quality of the plant is prety well ascertained from this fact ; that, 
upon a comparative trial of a number of square inches of a single 
root, against the same of field turnip, the weight was a third more ; 
and that cattle fed upon it, put up at the same time with others upon 
turnips, advanced more in a month than the others did in six weeks, 
Upon land prepared for turnips, the proper scason for sowing it is 
about the 10th of May, and not much later. It has been tried in 
February, when early garden turnips are sown, but it always failed, 
wing to the stalk only without any root; when sown after May, 
3t seldom niped to any tolerable size. Hares don’t much take to it 
until the end of October, when the frost commonly begins, but as 
it can then be stacked, this objection is removed ; and likewise the 
trouble attending the supply of cattle, during a storm with turnips, 
which will not suffer to be ae long after being taken out of the 
ground. The shaws of this plant, when carefully stript, are found to 
ye an excellent kitchen green, and a good substitute for spinnage.” 
‘ In addition to the above, the following circumstances relating to 
this turnip, cqgmmunicated by a Gentleman, whose accuracy may be 
depended on, are deserving of attention :— 
_ © For five years I have found the Swedish turnip very useful, al- 
though less productive than the common Norwich kind ; half the 
— will go nearly as far, and nothing will destroy it in winter. 
sa Solagern of its hardiness, I shall mention one fact :—Last win- 
ter, which was a severe one, my sheep got into a field, where both 
species were growing. ‘T’he smallest bite on the common turnip caused 
them to rot completely, and although many of the Swedish turnip 
were half devoured, the remaining pieces continued perfectly fresh 
and sweet, till the sowing of my barley obliged me to carry them off 
for my sheep.” | 
‘ Gogar, 12th Nov. 1795. Ww. R,’ 


In glancing over the miscellaneous matter in these pages, we 
were much surprised at the quantity of strawberries consumed 
in Edinburgh; which is computed to be in value not less than 
6000]. each season. The price on an average is under $d. per 
Scotch pint, or a little more than 1s. per gallon English. 

The. writer’s account of the West-kirk charity work-house, 
P- 192, and of the economical practices of a Mr. Johnston, 
Appendix, No, 6. deserve notice, but our limits forbid farther 


On the: whole, this performance, with others of the same 
sort, may furnish materials for a future work on agriculture, 
that will be useful to actual farmers: but, in its present state, 
it can only be viewed asa warehouse filled with heterogeneous 

, , matter, 
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‘matter, which requires to be regularly divided into separate 
parts, before it can be rendered very fit for the use of the 


public in general. Anda...n. 





MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For AUGUST, 1797. 


EDUCATION, SCHOOL BOOKS, &e. 


Art.14. Book-keeping reformed: or the Method of Double Entry 
so simplified, elucidated, and improved, as to render the Practice 
easy, expeditious, and accurate. By J. H. Wicks, Master of the 
Boarding School, Englefield House, Egham, Surrey. 4to. 8s, 
Boards. Longman. 1797. : | 

Brey merchant finds it necessary to keep an hourly register of the 

commodities which he buys or sells, and of the money which he re- 
eéives or pays. The first is the business of the stoch-Jaok, and the 
second is that of the cash-book. From these two registers, every 
transaction is posted to the ledger, in pages headed by the name of 
each person with whom the dealings have passed. ‘The amount of 
things bought or money received becomes a credit, and that of things 
sold or money paid a debit, in the ledger; and thus the state of each 
person’s account, the parity or dierente between purchases and 
payments, is at one glance visible. The balance of the cash-book 

{that is, the difference between incomings and outgoings) consists 

in bills and money, and is ascertained weekly or daily. ‘The balance 

of the stock-book consists in commodities and profit, that of the 
ledger in the difference between the outstanding debts and credits, 
ond! is commonly ascertained yearly; when the merchant is said te 
cast up. These three books are essential to complete accounts, and 
are sufficient : persons confining themselves to these are said to fol- 
low the Flemish method of book-keeping ; probably because the 
practice was brought hither from Antwerp, or some Hisseaira: It 
appears to have been in use from time immemorial. The stock-book 
nearly answers to the /iber patrimoniorum of the Roman law; and the 
cash-book to the codex acceptj et expensi, kc. Perhaps the Hanse towns 
in the Baltic, which had great intercourse with Constantinople before 
it was taken by the Turks, thence derived at the same time book- 
keeping and arithmetical figures, which were apparently used amang 
the antients before the time of Boethius. (Villoison, Anecdota Greca, 
vol. ii. p. 152.) Ludovico Guicciardini (Descript. German infer. 

p: 109) describes Antwerp as more advanced in the knowlege of 

exchange-ac¢ounts than his own countrymen. ; 
The Jtalian method of book-keeping is said to be of Venetian ori- 

gin, and of more recent introduction: but it would gradually have 
own out of the other system in any very commercial country, 

Dealers, whose transactions multiply im different directions, find 

it necessary to keep subsidiary books, more detailed registers of their 

leading concerns. Bankers keep subsidiary cash books, separatihg 








the payments made in notes from those made in bills or by tranefer, 
stake Hh 4 &c. 
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&c. Wholesale dealers, who subdivide what they buy, register theiy 
urchases in a journal, their sales in an invoice-book, (ivre d’envoi,) &c. 
radeemen, whose attention to customers requires manual occupa- 


. tion, make their registers in a waste-book, and reduce them to a 


neater form in hours of leisure. These are subsidiary-stock-books. To 
merchants, who speculate in a yariety of commodities, it becomes an 
ebject to discriminate between the profit’ yielded by each several ‘ar- 
ticle, in order to attach themselves: to that which produces most 

ain. This is accomplished by subsidiary ledgers; by keeping a 
dew for, Things as well as Persons ; by. recording, urdér“the head 
Wool, what was paid to.Mr. Bakewell, tg the carrier, &c. -and 
what was obtained of the Leeds-manufacturer ; under the head Wine, 
what was paid at Oporto, and for freight.and for duty, &c. and what 
was obtained of ** mine host at the Garter.” In most trades, it 
Suffices to keep a ledger of Things for. afew articles only : but there 
is. certainly a neatness in extending such double accounts to every in- 
dividual transaction. . Where this is done, persons are said to follow 
the Jtalian method of book-kecping.. .The stock-book, and .cash, 
book must for this purpose be,so constructed, that every entry shall 
specify both the person and the thing. which the amount concerns, 
Each double entry is then posted twice; onge to the debit or credit 
of the person, and once to the debit or credit of the thing in which the 
trader deals, The radical and characteristic difference between the Fley 
mish and Italian methods is, that, by the Flemish practice, every-ar- 
ticle is posted but once, and by the, Italian twice. Qn the latter 
plan, the accounts of a haberdasher may be made as voluminous as 
those of the Bank; it is therefore well adapted to give an air of bu, 
siness and consequence to men of commercial leisure, but.it tends 
little to resist error, and it surely increases the inconvenience of mis- 
take, Where a transaction is omitted in either register,. no form 
pf book-keeping can supply the defect .of recollectign. Where an 
amount is originally recorded wrong, it will not be set right by 
posting it four times.—There are no discoveries to be made in book- 
Keeping: our.several traders proportion the number and structure of 
‘their subsidiary. books to the nature of their occupations; and the 
best. way is, to learn of him who has most applied his reason to the 
improvement of his peculiar routine. gs3il 

* After these dhier! 2% it is time to notice the. author of the work 
now before us, whose Introducto Observations do not display clear 
ideas of his subject. Books which serve merely to preserve copies of 
documents, letters, &c. are for the most part omitted: yet the, Bill- 
book, which is of this kind, is discussed. _ The supposititious bills of 
loading, inventories, and the like, are grossly inelegant. Names of 
ships, which are neither those of marine deities, nor distinguished 
navigators, nor otherwise connected with sca-affairs, occur. The 
‘commodities mentioned are not those for which our country..16 most 
famous; nor are their prices always probable; yet they are not those 
with which boys may be supposed conversant ;_ an observance of which 
is another method of making instruction cling. _ From a classical 
Sthoolmaster, who éelects his motto from Burke, and dedicates to the 
accountant general of the India-house, we. expected attention Ec 
Te Be he his, 
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this. The different classes of books are not intelligibly connected, and 


some slovenly forms are countenanced. In a word, we see nothing 
in the work which should entitle the author to set up for a reformer 


of book-keeping. 1". 


Art. 15. Elementa Angiicana ; or the Principles of English Gram- 
mar displayed and exemplified, in a Methcd entirely new. By 
Peter Walkden Fogg. 12mo0. 2 Vols. 6s. Knott. : 

It is the business. of a philosophical grammar to tedch the theory 
of language, and the principles of rational innovation.” A grammar 
for the use of schools should confine itself to that which is ssual: 
for every one should learn to write like other peopk, before he ven- 
tures to attempt the improvement of the national dialect. These two 


departments are not kept sufficiently distinct in the work before us. 


The chapter on Etymology, vol. i. -p. 73, makes no distinction be 
tween those analogies which may be extended at*pleasure:to any 
words in the language, and those which, however real, cannét™ be 
applied to other words without the hazard of appearing quaint “and 
anomalous. In the dissertation on spelling, vol. ii. p..169, it is 
taken for granted that orthography ought to accommodate itself to 
pronunciation: it ought rather to be governed by internal etymo- 
logy ; the words inflected by the same rule of analogy spelling their 
formative syllables, alike ; and pronunciation should accommodate it- 
self to the written form, Still, these volumes may furnish to’ the 
schoolmaster convenient examples, and to the philosophic gramma- 
rian materials for reflection. 


Art.16. A new Practical Grammar of the Spanish Langugse: in 
five Parts: 1st, Of the Character, Sound, and Quantity of the 
Spanish Letters, 2d, Of the various Sorts and Classes of Words, 
their Declension and’ Property. 3d, The Syntax, the Rules of 
which are explained in a copious and extensive manner. 4th, An 
enlarged Vocabulary; containing the Terms of the Parts of the 
Human Body, &c. of Commerce, Navigation, War, Natural 
History, and the various Arts and Trades. 5th, Familiar Phrases 
and Dialogues ; select Fables, and useful Examples of Mercantile 
Correspondence, carefully compiled from the best Authors. ‘The 
whole in Spanish and English, and calculated to render the Study 
of the Spanish Language easy, comprehensive, and entertaining. 
‘T'o which is prefixed (subjoined) an English Grammar for the Use 
of Spaniards. By the Rev. Don Felipe Fernandez, A.M. a Nas 
tive of Spaiw, and Founder of the Royal Oeconomical Society-of 

 Xeres de la Fréntera. 8vo. pp. 383. 53s. Wingrave. 1797+. 
Those who may be disposed to study the language of Cervantes 
will find its rules exhibited with sufficient clearness in the performance 
before us, though we think that the epithets of practical and entertaining 
might have been judiciously omitted in the title page; the first bemg 
applicable to every grammar, and the latter to none that has come under 
our observation. In this work, however, we cannot discern any ma- 
terial improvement on, nor considerable addition to, Delpino’s gram~ 
mar ; from which the vocabulary and dialogues have been.extracted. 

Neither do we deem Don F clipe singylarly happy in illustrating the 
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poms of the Spanish vowels, when he tells us that ‘a sounds as in 
t, fat,’ &c. and that ‘e soundsas a.’ Surely, in all languages derived 
from the Latin, a sounds as in the English word “ fall.” Our verb 
*¢-to appall’? contains both sounds ; the first is that recommended by 
our author,—the latter has our voice. On the other hand, e is pro- 
nounced as the same letter in the proper name “ Benjamin.” 
Is it prem. to swell our grammars of modern languages, by in- 
all the conjugations, the tenses formed by annexing 
2 participle to the auxiliary verbs? We should think that the rules 
illustrated by a single example would be more elegant, and at the same 
time abundantly perspicuous. 
| Han. 
“ TRAVELS. 


Art.17. 4 Collection of Welsh Tours; or a Display of the Beauties 
of Wales, selected principally from celebrated Histories and po- 
pular Tours. With occasional Remarks. Second Edition en- 
Jarged. 12mo. pp. 322. §s. Boards. Sacl. 1797. 

This collection is compiled from various tours, and may be very 
useful to those who expect only an itinerary occasionally dilated, but 
not to a great extent of information. We cannot, indeed, subscribe 
to one of its pretensions, that of being ‘embellished with fine en- 
gravings *.” It seems better suited to be a companion in a post- 
chaise, than in the closet.—As to the very. natural Guestion, ** by 


whom were these tours made ?”” the editor 1s silent. Dall 


MILITARY and NAVAL AFFAIRS. 


Art. 18. 4 Fair Statement of the real Grievances experienced by the 
Officers and Sailors in the Navy of Great Britain; with a Plan of 
eform, &c. &c.. By a Naval Officer. 8vo. 18. 6d. Bell, 

Strand. 

The particular grievances chiefly discussed in this letter are those 
respecting the inequalities of pay and of the distribution of prize- 
money. ‘The author proposes a plan for the division of prize-money, 
in which the shares of officers and men will be nearly in proportion to 
their respective pay :—a distribution which appears to us to be on a 
more equitable principle than that which is in practice m the navy, 

His method of classing the officers is objectionable ; and we think that 
too much difference is made between the able and the ordinary sea- 
men. Some good hints and remarks, however, will be found in the 
pamphlet, particularly on the subject of masters of ships of war. Capt B...z 


Art. 19. 4 Narrative of the Proceedings of the British Fleet, cora- 
manded by Admiral Sir John Jervis, K. B. in the late Action 
with the Spanish Fleet, 14th Feb. 1797, off Cape St. Vinceng’s. 
Illustrated with eight Plans. 4to. 5s. Johnson. 
This narrative, which is said in the title-page to be written by an 

officer of his Majesty’s land forces, is the most circumstantial ac- 

count that has hitherto been published of the memorable victory 


which it celebrates. In almost every action of consequence, it hap- 
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pens that some particular circumstance, by being seen from different 


stations, will, to persons whose attention is otherwise fully occu- 
pied, assume very different appearances. In general, however, the 
account before us agrees with the information that we had alread 

received, and several particulars are related which had not before 


come to qur knowlege, Capt. B....y 


WOVELS. 


Art. 20. The Monk: a Romance. By M. G. Lewis, Esq. M. P, 
1zmo. 3 Vols, 10s. 6d, Bell, Oxford-street. 

This novel has a double plot. The outline of the monk Ambro- 
sio’s story was suggested by that of the Santon Barsisa, in the Guar- 
dian: the form of temptation is borrowed from the Devil in Love of 
Cazotte ; and the catastrophe is taken from the Sorcerer. The ad- 
ventures of Raymond and Agnes are less obviously imitations; yet 
the forest-scene near Strasburgh brings to mind an incident in Smole 
let?s Ferdinand Count Fathom: the bleeding Nun is described by the 
author as a popular tale of the Germans; and the convent-prison re- 
sembles the inflictions of Mrs. Radcliffe. This may be called plagia- 
rism ; yet it deserves some praise. The great art of writing consits 
in selecting what is most stimulant from the works of our predeces- 
sors, and in uniting the gathered beauties in a new whole, more inte. 
resting than the tributary models. This is the essential process of the 
imagination, and excellence is no otherwise attained. All invention 
is but new combination. To invent well is to combine the impressive. 

Of the poetry, we have been best pleased with the Water- Ring, and 
with Alonzo the brave and the fair Imogene, the latter of which is writ- 
ten in a manner much resembling and little inferior to the Lenardo 
and Blandiue of Biirger. A vein of obscenity, however, pervades 
and deforms the whole organization of this novei, which must ever 
blast, in a moral view, the fair fame that, in point of ability, it 
would have gained for the author ; and which renders the work to- 
tally unfit for general circulation. 


Art. 21. AlPs well that ends well; or Alvaro and Ximenes, a Spanish 
Tale. Translated fromthe German. 12mo. 2 vols. 6s. sewed. 
Crosby.. 1797- ° 
This novel is the production of Dr. Charles Frederic Bahrdt, a 

Prussian divine; who, having deserted from Lutheranism to a sort 

of Socinianism, was exposed to so much inconvenience as to have 

been imprisoned at Magdeburg in the year 1790. His theological 
writings seem intended to throw a new light on the origin of Christi- 
anity; and they breathe a liberal and philanthropic spirit. His 

Zamor, his Ala Lama, and his Memoirs, have acquired more popu- 

larity than character, but will not disappoint those who are pleascd 

with AH is well that ends well. The author died in 17 3 : 


‘Alvaro and Ximenes are bosom-friends; but they love the same 


woman, and become foes. They fight a duel, and Ximenes the suc- 
cesful combatant is obliged to fly from his country, and to offer his 
services to the infidels. Elvira also flies with her beloved, and settles 
with him on the African coast. Meanwhile, the wounds of Alvaro’s 
body and mind heal: he forgets the woman who rejected hims and 
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murries another. He-has a daughter, and Ximenesason. Corsairs 
of Tunis capture the one, and a Spanish fleet the other, and thus 
the two friends arc made to exchange children, and to bring up each 
other’s offspring. The young people meet, and fall in love. Xi 
menes returns to Spain; all are reconciled; and the lovers are made 
happy- 

The whole narrative, though improbable, is amusing; and the 
translation is fully worthy of the somewhat inelegant original. 
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NATURAL HISTORY. 


Ast. 22. Chemico-Physiological Observaticns on Plants. By M. Von 
-Uslar. Translated from the German, with Additions, by G. 
Schmeisser, F.R.S. &c, 8vo. pp.3171. 3s. 6d. sewed. Edin- 
burgh, Creech; London, Robinsons. 
. "Fhough we have not seen M. Von Uslar’s original work, we cay 
pronounee that in this title there must be considerable inaccuracy. 
. "Fhe parts that have not Mr. Schmeisser for their author run in the 
style of an abstract: ‘ M. Von Uslar believes :? * M. Von Uslar is 
ef opmion :” * It appears to M, Von Uslar.? Sometimes abridgment 
is injudiciously employed, and the reader requires for his satisfaction 
an account of the particular phenomena from which the author derived 
the result, here given by itself. Many of the experiments of the 
German author appear to be curious. His great object, as far as we 
ean perceive, is to extend to the vegetable kingdom the doctrine of 
Brown, as it was promulgated and a little modified by Girtanner. 
¢ The following experiments which corroborate what has been just 
mentioned, were made in support of Mr. Girtanner’s principles by 
Mr. Uslar, and they are confirmed by the observations of Mr. Von 
Humbold in his Flora Friburgensis Subterranea; Mr. Uslar took 
different sceds and plants, and caused an accumulation of oxygen in 
same, while no such accumulation took place in the rest: he found, 
that under certain circumstances, the first germmated sooner and 
grew quicker than the latter. In order to dispose plants for im- 
bibing more oxygen, it is necessary to apply to them bodies, which 
contain the oxygen but weakly combined, or from which it is easily 
séparable, and whose basis has less attraction to oxygen than the vege- 
table matter has; such a body 1s the super-oxygenated muriatic acid. 
¢ Mr. Uslar sowed lepidum sativum in two different pots, the earth 
of the one he moistened with pure river water, and that of the other 
with the same kind of water mixed with super-oxygenated muriatic acid. 
The seeds in the latter germinated much sooner than im the former, 
which was only moistened with pure water, and which consequently 
could not communicate to the plants so much oxygen as the other, and 
thence too, the plants in it were much retarded in their growth. In 
these experiments it is to be observed, 
_ ¢ 1sty That the quantity of super-oxygenated muriatic acid which 
i3 added to the water must not be too great; otherwise, it proves’ 
rather noxious than beneficial, as the oxygen accumulates, the plant 
becomes too irritable, and bad consequences soon follow. ry 
'.¢ 2dly, That the germinating plants, especially those which are 
unpregnated with oxygen, are not to be immediately exposed to the 
| | sur 
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‘gin rays; for light proves generally hurtful to the embryos and ger- 
minating plauts, or while in their earliest stage ; the cause of it is the 
too great irritability at this period, which however diminishes with the 
increasing age of the plant. 

‘ Those seeds which were moistened with an equal quantity of 
super-oxygenated muriatic acid and waters; and of which some were 
exposed to the sun, others kept in the dark, exhibited very different 
phenomena ; the first did germinate, but their colour soon changed ; 
they became gangrenous and faded.’ 

We shall be glad to receive the account which Mr. S. promises of 
M. V. Humbold’s new discoveries: but we much wish that he would 
give the facts at Iength ; and if he curtails any part, let that part be 
the speculative. | 

HISTORY. 


Art. 23. The History of the Puritans, or Protestant Non-Conformistsy 
&c. By Daniel Neal, M. A. A new Edition, revised, corrected, 
and enlarged by Joshua Toulmin, A.M. 8vo. Vols. II. and IIL. 
Each 7s. 6d. Boards. Dilly. ' 
A short account of the first volume of this work has been already 


presented to the public *. By the editor’s preface to those two . 


which are now before us, we are informed of his mistake, in ascribing 
the Quario edition to the author himself, as that was given to 
the world by his son, Mr. Nathaniel Neal of the Million-Bank, about 
twelve years after the death of his Father. The ‘ Examination’ of 
these volumes, also, by Dr. Zachary Grey, had not appeared till 
after Mr. Neal’s declining state of health disabled him from attending 
to any publication in their defence. Of this work, therefore, by Dr. 
Grey, which received considerable commendation from some dignitas 
ries of the English establishment, the editor deems himself obliged 
to take occasional notice; and we think that he has *¢ endeavoured to 
acquit himself with care and impartiality.’ og 

Of the present volumes, one extends the history from the death of 

ucen Elizabeth to the beginning of the civil war in 1642; the 
other conducts the reader from the battle of Edge-hill to the death of 
King Charles the first. We shall add no strictures on those unhappy 
and tragical periods :-—Miserabile diciu !—Jt may possibly be the opi- 
nion of some, that it is desirable not to revive the memory of those 
occurrences: others will think, and, as it should seem, more justly, 
that the truth ought to be related, and that it is ever right to warn 
men of the encroachments of arbitrary power on the one hand, or 
the evils of anarchy on the other,—the sad fruits of bigotry, super- 
stiticn, or fanaticism ; and by such means render them sensible ‘to 
the importance and value of rational liberty, both civil and religious. 

The very name of Puritan has long been a subject of pleasantry, 
or regarded as a term of reproach: yet the impartial observer has re- 
marked in this class men as respectable for learning and virtue as 
in any other. Their manners, indeed, were often stiff and precise 
to a fault, and they had their prejudices and follies; yet, with the 
largest allowance, not to a greater degree than those who were their 





7 See M. Rev. N. S. vol..xv. p. 157. 
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determined opponents; and their behaviour has been eventually at. 
tended with important effects. Even Mr. Hume, inconsistent and 

ial as he sometimes appears, though he treats their principles 
as frivolous, and their conduct as ridiculous, has bestowed on 
them, as is here observed, the highest eulogium that his pen could 
well dictate: “So absolute (says he) was the authority of the 
srown, that the precious spark of liberty had been kiudled and 
was preserved by the Puritans alone, and it was to this sect that 
the English owe the whole freedom of their constitution *.”—It 
might have been concluded that this oppressed people would have 
experienced greater /enity, at least, on the accession of James I. than 
they had obtained in the foregoing reign: but, observes Mr. Neal, 
‘ td King James had any principles of religion beside what he called 
King-craft, or dissimulation, he changed them with the climate ; for 
from a rigid Calvinist he became a favourer of Arminianism in the latter 
part of his reign ; from a Protestant of the purest kirk on earth, a doc- 
trinal Papist ; and from a disguised Puritan, the most implacable enemy 
of that people, putting al! the springs of the prerogative in motion 
to drive them out of both kiagdoms.’ 

We have only farther to add that, since the publication of the first 
volume, the editor has met with Mr. Neal’s letter to Dr. Hare, Dean 
of Worcester; which, he thinks, does the author credit, as it is writ- 
ten both with ability and temper: by an extract from it, he finishes 
his Advertisement. 

Two farther volumes of this work are published: but we have not 
yet se.athem. | Hi 


POETRY and DRAMATIC. 
Art. 24. The Country Parson, a Poem. By Joln Bidlake, A.B. 


&e. 12mo. 1s. Cadell jun. and Davies. 1797. 

Mr. Bidlake has pursued the track of the modern imitators of the 
incomparable author of “the Fairy Queen,” and, as we think, with 
no inconsiderable success. Though, however, we cannot allow equal 
merit to the ‘Country Parson’ with the * Castle of Indolence,’”’ yet 
Mr. B. is not deficient in the powers of description, nor in the ene 
chanting faculty of cloathing moral sentiment in the rich and varie- 
gated garb of poctic allegory. It will not be deemed injurious to 
the praise due to Mr. Bidlake, if we speak of Spenser and Thomson 
in a strain of more elevated panegyric. The genius of the author of 
«¢ the Seasons’” bears, in our opinion, a strong analogy to that of 
the pensive, descriptive, and moralizing Spenser. Both poets abound 
jn admirable sentiments ; both were enthusiastic lovers of Nature ; and 
both were in the highest degree capable of captivating the heart by 
pathetic representations, and of holding the fancy in bondage by cir- 
cumstantial and forcible imagery. How. far Mr. Bidlake has caught 
from these bards a power to paint, and a philosophical spirit, the 
following quotations may serve to evince.—In the description of the 
Vicar’s Garden, this stanza particularly pleased us : 


¢ There too the Currant hangs its loaded Head ; 
Pomona’s Pearls and Crimson Gems all bright. 
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Pletheric Gooseberries, amber, green, or red, 
Whose Giant Sizemay Rivalship excite, 

With harmless Pride, nice Culture’s Care requite. 
And there the Strawberry, ’mid her Veil of Green, 
Bashful with modest face shrinks back frem Sight, 
True Virgin beauty blushing to be seen : 

And what so sweet as Chastity in Beauty’s Mien 2? 


The author, making an eulogy on the honest Love of Pre-emi- 
nence exhibited in the character of the Vicar, contrasts it with the 
vicious pride and servility of the Courtier : 





‘ Nor wants he reverence due; that dear delight 

Of whatsoe’er degree, of high or low. 

No mind so humble but will claim this right ; 

This dearest Commerce social Compacts at 

For with this jealous claim all Bosoms glow. 

For this the Courtier, whom proud titles deck, 

Now aims to rule, now servilely will bow: 

To higher rank can cringe, and stoop the neck, 

Full glad to catch the favour’d smile and watch each beck, 
‘ Yet he mean time the proudest of the proud, 

An haughty Tyrant, and an abject Slave, 

With fond Complacence eyes the menial Crowd, 

That at his Levee wait, and favour crave ; 

Where golden Fools, and every fawning Knave 

The ready Welcome meet.—The little mind 

Can ne’er with native Dignity behave ; 

Tho’ rais’d, still ever low; tho’ free, confin’d: 

Ennobled. Slaves are found the meanest of Mankind.’ 


in adopting the difficult stanza of “* the Fairy Queen,” Mr. Bid- 
lake has sometimes marr’d his English by occasionally omitting the 
article ; 


* So Alderman the feast of reason deems,’— 
* The pride of Clarke who singer’s scat ascends,’ 


Some of the final lines of the author’s stanzas appear to us deficient 
in melody, éf not in metre : 


In the final Alexandrine line of the Spengerian stanza, the ear ia 5/ 


And what so sweet as Chastity in Beauty’s Mien ?— 
And fill with grateful ‘Melody his blest retreat— 

But bless’d by golden Temperance equal joys maintains 
In little Minds that cannot raise supreme delight. 


most pleased when the Casural pause takes place at the 6th syllable, 


and thus divides the verse. Sin. 


Art. 25. Poems: containing the Goldfinch, a Rhapsody, in Three 
Cantos; a Translation of Ovid’s first Heroic Epistle of Penelope to. 


ysses; Sonnets, &c. By a Student of Lincoln’s Ign. gto. 


2s. 6d. Johnsen. 
The poem of the Goldfinch, which forms the principal part of this 


collection, is so widely diyressive that it is not easy to analyse it.— 
Perhaps some of our sen ie ; 








on perusing the following lines, with 
which 
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which it opens, may think any attenipt of that sort a waste of tim& 
and labour : : n 


¢ Whether it be, some ruling star above 
Gave at my birth my future life to love, 
Or, as in sounder casuists may be found, 
Such matchless beauties in our isle abound, 
As might in bishops wake rude lay desires, 
And light in hermits’ breasts unhallow’d fires ¢ 
Oft hath it griev’d me sore, in woman kind 
Hearts so perverse, and foes to man to find, 
That the warm kiss from virgin lips supply’d, 
‘The touch, the soft embrace to us deny’d, 
And all the little favours of the fair, 
The bird, the squirrel, or the lap-dog share. 
This ill with Nature, worse with manners suits ; 
As if these human were, and we the brutes.’ 


To gratify the curiosity of others, however, who may not be quite 
so fastidious, it may suffice to say that the principal subject is a 
Goldfinch ; which engages so much of the attention of Laura as to 
excite the jealousy of her lover, who gives vent to his complaints in 
very violent language. ‘The lady, however, contrives to assnage his fury, 
by assuring him that she has love and tenderness enough, i her nature, 
to content both the Goldfinch and himself. In many parts of the 
poem, the autlior attempts to be satirical. _ The four following lines 
seem to be aimed at the Reviewers: - 


¢ Pedants, .scarce fit at college to preside, . 
Whom even heads of houses must deride, 
Reviewers turn, and, oh their pow’rs of face! 
For who-’s-that Godwin’s creed dare Burke’s displaée.?~ | 


* Open as we are to conviction, and thankful for any just rebuke, it’ 
is matter of concern to us that this author should express himself so 
unintelligibly as to prevent our profiting from his kind admonitions, | 

This poem is followed by a translation of the Epistle of Penelope 
to Ulysses from Ovid ; and the writer justly observes that there is no 
good translation of Ovid’s Epistles. We conceive, indeed, that the 
execution_of a work of that sort would be attended with.some diffi- 
culty, and would require talents of which the writer of the specimen 
befoye us is not possessed.-—-The other pieces,—an imitation of 
* Sappho’s Ode to Venus ;’—‘ Le baiser rendu,’ from Fontaine ; and 
afew others,—may be passed over in silence, without any very great 


injury to the author. | Ban 


Art. 26. Elegy to the Memory of the Rev. Wm. Mason: 4to. . 188 
: Cadell jun. .and Davies. “1797. ;' , 
The writer of this elegy having, in the usual form of classic invo- 
cation, called on the nymphs of the woods and mountains to lament 
the death of the respectable poet wiio is the subject of it, thus on a 
sudden checks himself ; ) 


* Hence, Pagan dreams! I mourn a Christian dead;’— . 


and he then proceeds, in strains of very sublime-and appropriate yraise,* 
ay t@ 
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to celebrate the memory of his friend as a poet, as a man of virtue, 
and as a Christian. 


‘ His Breast, of lawless Anarchy the Foe, 
For Britain swell’d with Freedom’s patriot Zeal *; 
Nor thus confin’d, for every clime could glow, 
And in a slave’s a Brother’s wrongs could feel : 


* Could feel o’er Afric’s race when Avarice spred _ 
Her bloody wing, and shook in scorn the chain ; 
While Justice, hand in hand by Mercy led, 


To Christian Senates cried, and cried in vain! 


* Now their new Guest the sacred Hosts include, 
They who on Earth with kindred lustre shone ; 
Whom love of God to love of Man subdu’d, 


Nor Pride, nor Avarice sear’d the Heart to Stone. 


‘ There shall he join the Bards, whose hallow’d Aim 
Sought from the dross of Earth the Soul to raise ; 
Disdain’d the Meed of perishable Fame, 
And sunk the Poet’s in the Christian’s Praise. 


¢ There ’mid Empyreal light shall hail his Gray ; 
There Mitton thron’d in peerless Glory see ; 
The Wreath that flames on THomson’s brow survey ; 
The brighter Crown that, Cowper, waits for thee.’ 


The whole of this elegy appears worthy of the poet to whose me- 
mory it is consecrated: the lines are strong and correct: the topics 
of eulogy and lamentation are judiciously chosen and happily applied; 
and the last stanza of those which we have cited above concludes the 
elegy with equal propriety and dignity. 


Art. 27. Fuvenile Essays in Poetry. By J. Donoghue. 12mo. 
1s. 6d. Seeley, Owen, &c. 1797. 

‘ Placed by the hand of Providence at an humble distance from the 
great, with no merit to plead, no patronage to ensure success, I have 
taken up the pen, with a boldness which necessity alone could inspire, 
to contribute to the better support of a precarious existence.’ On 
reading this passage at the commencement of the author’s preface, 
the brow of the critic must be relaxed by the feelings of the man. 
Sorrow is sacred, and industrious poverty claims our compassion and 
ouraid. Though we cannot recommend these juvenile poems to those 
who are much‘conversant with this enchanting province of literature, 
yet we think it our duty to inform a numerous set of readers, to whom 
all poetry is amusing, that such a publication is abroad ; and not to 
with-hold the motives of the author in venturing this edition. 

To shew the nature of the writer’s complaints, and of his poetical 
powers of announcing them, the following specimen may be thought 
sufficient : 


‘Where Taw majestic rolls his briny pride 
Cerulean to his source,. I punctual stray’d ; 





* © See the Secular Ode on the Anniversary of the Revolution.’ 
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Along his banks I woo’d the whispering breeze ; 
Eve o’er the vale her darkling mantle spread 

Of dusky tint ; the Welkin lower’d deep, 

Save the faint glimmerings of the pale-ey’d West, 
Or distant Taper trembling on the wave. 

Grief déw’d my cheek, ard all my bosom heav’d 
With palpitating throb ; morose despair 

Dash’d on the ground the salutary cup 
Contentment offer’d to the sickly life, 

And thus grief languish’d from my woe-tun’d tongue : 
«¢ What tumults oft await the soul refin’d 

By education, but by wealth unblest, 

When worth forlorn hies to the squalid cot 

And uubefriended dies—Ah me! Condemn’d 
The wintry chill of indigence to feel, 

Whose blossom withers with the breath of love, 
And checks the embryo promise of my youth ; 
Whose bread is bitterness, whose drink is woe.’” 


Some of the cotitents of this small collection are, The Consola- 
tion of Genius. —The Morning Walk.—Epigram.—Peace.—The En- 
vious Rose. —The Fair Penitent.—To Myra, a Sonnet.—In Imitation 
ef Horace.—Sonnet.—A Night Piece.—Every one has his Pursuit. 
—On the Death of H.G. Tippets, Esq.—The Wife Revenged, 
from the French.—The Wishes, ditto.—Address to the French, 
May 1795.—The Disconsolate Female.—The Scolding Wife, &c. 


Art. 28. Poems, by T. F. Dibdin. 8vo. pp. 117. 33. 6d. Boards. 
Booker, &c. 1797. 
The writer of these Poems acknowleges, in his preface, that the 





Sm 


greater part of them were written when he was under the age of 


twenty ;. we were not therefore surprized to find many marks of haste, 
negligence, and immaturity. The truth of that common axiom, 
‘ Poeta nascitur, non fit,’ we are induced by long experience to admit 
only with much reserve and limitation.—The flight of unfledged 
bards is precipitate and dangerous, and too often resembles the fate 
of Icarus. We think, however, that Mr. Dibdin has given, both in 
his prose and his verse, some promises of improvement, which a due 
measure of industry and application may probably enable him to ful- 
fill. As advice to youthful writers is in general not very pleasant, and 
in the present case perhaps it will be deemed less so if given in the 
language of the person to whom it is addressed, we will permit 
Mr. D. in the following citation to be his own instructor; pre- 
mising, moreover, that the lines convey the best specimen of the au- 
thor’s writing : 
‘ Whate’er advantage Genius may bestow, 

Tis Jndustry that makes each power to grow: 

Whate’er kind Nature to our parts may give, 

*Tis Industry that makes those parts to live: 

As when a gem with native lustre lies, 

And, buried in the mine, for ever dies *, 
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* The gem dying in the mine seems a new idea. 
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What woith attends it? but if found perchance, 
The Artist’s hands the sparkling gem enhance: 
So let our Genius ever be display’d, 


When Application lends its firmer aid.’ 


Sm. 
Arts 29. Sonnets and other small Poems. By T. Park. 12mo. 6s. 
Boards. Sael. 1797. 

Mr. Park excited our attention and our expectations, by the fol« 
lowing information in his Preface : ¢ By the counsel of Mr. Cowper, 
these poems were first encouraged to solicit public notice. By the 
comments of Miss Seward, they have been rendered less unworthy 
to do so.’ How far the hopes thus awakened were gratified, the 
following specimens will probably enable the reader to deters 


mine : 
‘SONNET I. 


¢ Muse of the Landscape! that in sylvan shade, 
With meek simplicity, thy handmaid, dwells : 
Oft hast thou led me through sequester’d dells; 
O’er airy heights, and down the sunny glade, 
Where vernant wreaths for thee I sought to braid 
Of wild-blown roses, or of azure bells 
Cull’d by some limpid fount that softly wells *; 
_ And hast thou no return of kindness made? 
Yes, thou hast sooth’d my heart in sortow’s hours 
And many a wayward passion oft beguil’d ; 
_ Thy charms have won me to Reflection’s bower, 
When Folly else, with visions false and wild, 
Had lur’d my footsteps, by her witching powers 
From thee, enchanting Nature’s loveliest child.’ 

We must nevertheless remark that this elegant tribute to rurab 
pleasures is liable to censure: hat for who in the first line is incor- 
rect 3 dwells fot dwellest, ungraminatiedl, Vernant is a term with 
which we are unaequainted. 


The following Sonnet (xvi.) is another of the best specimens of 
Mr. Park’s collection : 


‘ Written in an Alcove, where Thomson éomposed his Seasons: 
¢ Aerial Spirits, who forsook your sky | 
To whisper charmed sounds in ‘Thomson’s ear, 
Or shaded from the ken of grosser eye, 
Did to the Bard in holy trance appear ; 
Still guard the sacred grove which once was dears 
On every leaf enweave a druid spell, 
And say to the profane, should such come neary 
Here did the ‘ Woodland Pilgrim’ form his Cell; 
The Priest of Nature here his temple plac’d, 
And rais’d the incense of his song on high ; 
_ With sylvan honours was his altar mie 
His harp was tun’d to heavenly psalmistry ; 








* Flows, an old word. 
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Here did he pour to Nature’s God the strain ! 
And should you scorn the worship, shun the fane.? 


We were surprised to find the following words used by a writer 
who is for the most part correct, and in many passages elegant and 
poetical: <¢ Juspirative; troublous; ardency; confessial; academe ; 
Ayemal.’—Such attempts at rhyme as the following are preposterous : 
dry beards, five years; vicarage, puckeridge ; doublet, couplet ; 
pass, verse; verbum, interdum; Flora, Laura.—Correctness in 
Poems of which the highest merit is elegant trifling must be 
deemed indispensable, and we wish to press this caution oa an author 
who seems capable, with adequate exertion, of agreeably amusing the 
public as a Poet. 


Some pleasing engravings accompany this volume. dn. 


Art. 30. The College; a Satire. Cantos I. and Ik. 8vo. 3s. 
| Cawthorn. 1797. 

The contests of grave and learned bodies have always been thought 
fair game for ridicule: but, in order to succeed with the public in a 
topic of so confined a nature, no inconsiderable portion of wit and 
humour is necessary, joined with that easy playfulness which can 
scarcely be expected from one who is seriously interested in the event 
of the dispute. Wecannot deem the writer before us qualified, either 
by wit or indifference, to entertain his readers on the topic which he 
has chosen; and if he intended to produce more serious effects, he 
would probably have succeeded better in plain prose. Amid some 
— and even elegant lines, we observe an unaccountable mixture 
of incorrect versification and prosaic and vulgar expression ; while the 


personal satire is equally flat and illiberal. MA 


Art. 31. Fugitive Pieces. By Frances Greensted. 8vo, 35. Printed 
at Maidstone. Wilkie, London. 1796. 

‘When our readers are told that this collection of verses is the com- 
position of a female in the humble station of a servant, whose pious 
endeavours to assist an infirm parent at the age of eighty-two have 
been approved by a most respectable list of subscribers, we presume 
that they will not so much regard the intrinsic merit of the poetry, 
as the intention of the writer; and will be satisfied with the senti- 
ments of a well-disposed and not uncultivated mind, displayed in cor- 


rect language. Ay 


Art. 32. The Will; a Comedy, in five Acts. By Frederick Rey- 
fiolds. S8vo. 2s. Robinsons. 1797. 

The account of any one comedy of this author 1s so applicable to 
the rest, that it might, with no injury to writer or reader, be left as 
a sort of standing character. In short, unless Messrs. King, Ban- 
nister, and Suett, and Mrs. Jordan, consent to go about from house 
to house reading his plays, he cannot expect a particle of that ap- 
plause in the closet which he has obtained on the stage. His Realize 
and his Veritas'do indeed make a most awkward figure in print ; and 
all-his striking situations and droll incidents are turned into mere puppet- 
ghiow farce. ; Av. 


°F alien Art. 
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Art. 33. _ The Poetical Works of Thomas Gray, translated into 
French Prose. By Mr. D.B. 12mo. Dulau, De Boffe, &c. 
1797+ 
This literal translation of the poems of Gray into French prose is 

executed with considerable neatness ; it was undertaken as a school- 

exercise by the author, and is now offered to the learners of either 
language. It is honourable to the poetry of Gray that, deprived of 
the charms of metre, and of its peculiar euphony, it should yet re- 


tain so much power of pleasing. Tay. 


Art. 34. 4 Trip to Portsmouth and the Isle of Wight, from London, 
in Rambling Verses. By a Friend to Britain. 8vo. pp. §2. 
Edinburgh, printed for the Author, and sold at No. 12 in 
Ave-Maria Lane, London. 1797. 

If this ¢ Friend to Britain’ travels to no better purpose in other 
respects than in his attempt to write verses, his friends,—his rea/ not 
his complaisant friends,—should advise him to remain at home, 


Art.35. Lyric Poems. 4to. pp. 109. Com. Paper, 6s. Boards, 
Fine Paper, tos. 6d. Robinsons.. 1797. 

These compositions are not all possessed of equal merit, nor are 
they equally interesting in respect of their subjects : but there is much 
of ease and of nature in the versification ;—and a moral tendency, 
with a pleasing air of pensiveness, generally prevails throughout the 
whole. The piece entitled ¢ The Evening Walk’ will give an idea 
of the author’s talent at Poetic description : 

¢O thou! to pity’s kind affections true, 
Of Varro thou hast heard, the good, the wise! 
Onward, my Emma—and the spet we view 
Where his foresaken seat in ruin lies. 


‘ How dead the path! across the bord’ring woods, 
On brushing wing, no active breezes play ; 
O’er the dank soil the heavy vapour broods, | 

And nature’s wild luxuriance choaks the way. 


‘ By well known scenes that sooth’d my youthful mind, 
Through fields that in the pride of culture shone, 
Sorrowing, I pass; and in my progress find 
The fence demolish’d, and the vista flown. 


¢ But lo! the solitary castle nigh, 
Whose halls nor inmate hold, nor guest invite ; 
Save yon ill-omen’d birds that perch on high, 
Or round the turrets wheel their clam’rous flight, 


‘ The parting roof that loads these mouldering, walls, 
Scarce yields a shelter from the drizzling show’r ; 
In at the shatter’d pane the ivy crawls, 
And through the waste apartment weaves her bow’r. 


‘ Where peace, where pleasure dwelt, destruction prowls ; 
Where mirth was heard and music wont to chime— 
Hark ! how with sudden gust the tempest howls, 
And flaps the jarring doors, unlock’d by time. 
Ji 3 * How 
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* How chang’d th’ abode where Varro lov’d to rest ! 
__ When, by his happier stars. from courts remov’d, 
He liv’d, of fortune, kindred, friends, possest, 

By men applauded, and by Heav’n approv’d, 


‘ Blest in himself, his bounty’s warm embrace 
Diffus’d the blessing o’er his wide domain ; 
For one was he of that primeval race 
Whose splendour shone propitious on the plain, 


* The hopes that cherish age were all his own ; 
The happy sire his gen’rous sons survey’d, 
Who, to the blooming verge of manhood grown, 
His worth reflected, and his love repaid. 


‘ Fali’n with the parent tree, in dust they lie— 
This mutilated mansion why explore ? 
‘Where Fancy rivets her distemper’d eye 
On joys for ever past, and friends no more ! 


‘ As through the storms of life our course we steer, 
Still some lost comfort down the current goes— 
Turn, Emma, turn! suppress the fruitless tear, 
And reap the present good that Heav’n bestows.’ 


There is in this collection a poem entitled The Pastime, containing 
en Old Man’s Apology for his continued and innocent Attentions ta 
the Fair Sex; with which being much pleaseqfor we, too, as Dryden 
said, have not yet forgotten the power of beauty,) we were inclined ta 
enrich our miscellany,—but soem is wanting for its insertion. 


Art. 36. Wives as they were, and Maids as they are, a Comedy, in 
Five Acts, as performed at the Theatre Reyal, Covent-Garden- 
Second Edition. By Mrs. Inchbald. 8vo. 2s. Robinsons. 
The general style and spirit of Mrs. Inchbald’s dramatic writings, 

and the merits of her own personal character, are so well known to 

the public, that we shall not very critically enlarge on the present 
composition: but, as the Prologue * has glanced, with no violation of 
propriety, at both the Authoress and her literary productions, parti- 
cularly this her present adventure on the stage, we shall give a transcript 
of some of the lines ;—-with which no good-natured reader can be diss 

pleased : , 

« I come not to announce a bashful maid 
Who ne’er has try’d the drama’s doubtful trade, 
Who sees with flutt’ring hope the curtain rise, 
And scans with timid glance your critic eyes 3 
My client is a more experienc’d dame, 

Tho’ not a Veteran, not unknown to Fame, 
Who thinks your favours are an honest boast, 
Yet fears to forfeit what she values most : 
Who has, she trusts, some character to lose, 
F’en tho’ the woman did not aid the Muse 3 
Who courts with modest aim the public smile, 
That stamp ot merit, and that meed of toil. 
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* Written by a Friend. 
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At Athens once (our author has been told) 
The Comic Muse, irregularly bold, 
With ar calumny profan’d her stage, 


And forg’d the frailties of the faultless sage. 

Such daring ribaldry you need not fear, 

We have no Socrates to libel here. 

Ours are the follies of an humbler flight, 

Offspring of manners volatile and light ; 

Our gen’ral satire keeps more knaves in awe, 

Our court of conscience comes in aid of law. 

Here scourg’d by wit, and pilloried by fun, 

Ten thousand coxcombs blush instead of one.’ 

The want of due attention to probability in the fable and business 

ef the play is the general and most prominent defect of our modern 
comic writers ; and it has been that of Mrs. I. in the present case, to 
such a degree that even the spirit, ease, and sprightliness of the dia- 
logue can scarcely make reparation for the writer’s disregard of the 
laws of the drama, in this respect. 


RELIGIOUS and POLEMICAL. 


Art. 37.  Claude’s Essay on the Composition of a Sermon, formerly 
translated from the French by the Rev. Robert Robinson, with an 
Appendix ; containing One Hundred Skeletons of Sermons; several 
being the Substance of Sermons preached before the University, 
by the Rev. Charles Simeon, M. A. Fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge. Large 8vo. pp. 374. 10s. Boards. Mathews, 
Dilly, &c. 1796. 

Mr. Robinson’s translation of Clande’s Essay, with a Life of 
Claude, many ingenious and curious notes, and a Dissertation on 
preaching, passed under our notice in Rev. vol. Ixi. p. 100. With 
all the singularities of that publication, we cannot persuade ourselves 
that many readers will think that Mr. Simeon’s edition, which omits 
almost every thing that was properly Mr. Robinson’s own, is pre- 
ferable to the former. Mr. Robinson was often eccentric, and 
sometimes coarse and rude: but he was a writer of too much native 

enius, as well as too honest and worthy a man, to deserve to have 
fis works curtailed in the manner in which they are treated in this 
publication. It did not become this editor, while he was taking the 
liberty of. reprinting Mr. Robinson’s translation entire, to depreciate 
the merit of the translator as capable of writing notes replete with le- 
vity, and teeming with acrimony, and to make a merit of publishing 
the translation without the encumbrances with which the translator 
had loaded it. ' 

Our present chief concern, however, is with the undred skeletons of 
sermons annexed to the Essay. By a skeleton, the author under- 
stands * not merely a sketch or outline, but a fuller draft, contain- 
ing all the component parts of a sermon, and all the ideas neces 
for the illustration of them.’ He seems to have borrowed the idea 
from Bishop Beveridge’s four volumes of skeletons under the title of 
Thesaurus Theologicus, written solely for his own use; and he has 
pursued the plan, with some varieties of method, but very much in 
the spirit of that celebrated we Two full pages are devoted - 
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each skeleton: the primary and more important parts are distin. 
guished from those which are secondary and subordinate ; the latter 
being printed in a smaller type, and placed between brackets. 

We judye it wholly unnecessary to give any specimen of this pub- 
lication ; for, though we think it very important that great attention 
should be paid to methodical arrangement in the composition of ser- 
mons, we cannot say that we should think it any improvement on 
the present mode of preaching, if the plans here proposed were ge- 
nerally adopted ; nor do we conceive that the usual strain of moral 
instruction, which has prevailed among our more intelligent and liberal 
divines, both in the church of England and among dissenters, would 
be advantageously superseded by discourses completely filled up 
from the matter ~provided in these skeletons. Such an alteration 
would rather tend to bring back the days of fanaticism, than to carry 
forwards the great design of rendering public instruction more inform- 
ing and useful. If any reader should find his curiosity so far excited, 
with respect to this publication, as to wish for farther particulars, he 
may be gratified at an easy expence by purchasing the specimen 
which is the subject of the next article. | E. 


Art. 38. The Gospel Message. A Sermon preached before the 
University, Nov. 13, 1796; to which are annexed four Skele- 
tons of Sermons upon the same Text, treated in four different 

_ Ways, with a View to illustrate Mr. Claude’s Rules of Composi- 
tion and Topics of Discourse. By the Rev. Charles Simeon, 

_ M.A. Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. The Fifth Edi- 
tion. Large 8vo. pp. 24. One Shilling. Mathews. 1796. 
This sermon, &c. is intended as an Appendix to the volume no- 

ticed in the preceding article, and is well suited to explain and illus. 

trate the author’s plan. The text is Mark xvi. 15, 16, 


Art. 39. 4 Vindication of the Divine Inspiration of the Holy Scriptures, 
and of the Doctrines contairtéd in them; being an Answer to the two 
Parts of Mr.T. Paine’s Age of Reason. By Thomas Scott, Chaplain 
to the Lock Hospital. Small 8vo. 1s. Mathews. 1796. 

This is one of the most full and detailed replies to the Age of Reason 
that has yet come before us, and by its plainness it is suited for the 
generality of readers. We cannot but admire the good intention 
with which it is written. Mr. Scott is not only a warm but an able 
advocate for revelation: he has, in a variety of instances, detected 
the mistakes into which Mr. Paine has fallen; exposed the futility of 
his objections to the scriptures; and proved how very superficially 
he must have read them. As a specimen of Mr. S,’s ability we shall 
transcribe his observations on Mr. Paine’s strictures on the Books of 
Kings and Chronicles : 

‘ The attention he has paid to his subject appears from his assert- 
ing, that ‘ the genealogy from Adam to Saul takes up the first nine 
cHapters of Chronicles :’? when in fact the descendants of David to 
four generations after Zerubbabel are found in the third chapter ; 
and the succession of the high priests till the captivity in the sixth 
éhapter, besides other matters of the same kind! ‘This would be 
unworthy of notice, did it not shew that the author is not so com- 
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etent to his undertaking, as many of his readers, who have not 
studied the subject, may suppose him. ‘He considers the books of 
Chronicles as a repetition of the books of .Kings ; and others I find 
speak of them in the same manner. But an attentive examination of 
ft will convince any man, that this is erroneous: for the second 
book of Chronicles contains the history of Judah only, and of the 
kings that succeeded David till the captivity ; and it gives a more 
copious and methodical account of them, than is found in the books 
of Kings. These latter, from the division of the nation into two 
kingdoms, resemble an history of France and England carried on 
together, with continual transitions from one to the other. The 
former is like the history of England apart, in which the affairs of 
France are only mentioned, when they are connected with those of 
England. 

¢ What then shall we think of a man, who charges two historians 
with being impostors and liars, because they do not exactly relate 
the same events? Had they written the history of the same king- 
dom: they might surely have had the liberty to select, according 
to their different views, the peculiar facts which they would record: 
for no historian can record every thing that happens. But their 
histories relate to distinct subjects, and the writer of Chronicles had 
nothing immediately to do with the affairs of Israel. He, who 
undertakes to write the annals of England, is not bound to relate 
the extraordinary measures and edicts of the French convention: 
and should some auther in future times on this ground assert, that 
¢ the historians of England and France did not bel’eve one another, 
they knew each other too well :’ the observation wouid not, I sup- 
pose, greatly recommend his candour and penetration.’ 

After having patiently attended Mr. P. through the several books 
of the Old and New ‘lestament, Mr. Scott pree in the second 
part of his performance to discuss ge subjects of—Revelation—Mi- 
racles—Prophecy—the Canon of Scripture—Mystery—Redemption 
—the Insufficiency of Deism—and the Nature and Tendency of 
Christianity. 

On the subject of Miracles, he reasons well, and has shewn that 
Mr. P. has mistaken the meaning of the word: but we must con- 
fess that Mr. Scott does not appear to us equally fortunate on ey 
topic. We think that he attempts too much when he contends for 
the inspiration of the historical parts of Scripture, and that his con- 
ceit of the victories of Joshua being typical is unfounded. We were 
surprised, also, to find him declaring his frm belief of the Song of 
Solomon being a very useful part of the word of God, and asserting 
our Saviour to have made his quotations from the Septuagint. The 
quotations in the Gospels from the O. T. do for the most part agree 
with the 70, and may induce a belief that in the time of Christ these 
were the readings of the Hebrew text: but certainly he did not quote 
Greek to his Palestine hearers. 

Mr. Scott is also in an error when he says that ‘there is no sober 
student of the Bible who will find a single passage, in which the idea 
of a divine super-natural impulse is not connected with the word 


prophesying.” What will he say as to the meaning of this word 
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1 Kings xviii. 29? Here it cannot mean either predicting, or speaking 
under a divine or supposed divine impulse. | 


Art. 40. The Manner pointed out in which the Common Praver 
was read in Private by the late Mr. Garrick, for the Instruction of 
a young Clergyman: from whose MS. this Publication is com- 
posed. By J. W. Anderson, A.M. 8vo. 2s. Rivingtons. 
| ° 
‘The incorrect elocution and the unanimated delivery of many of our 
divines are more efficient causes of the want of piety, in the greater 
part of all congregations, than may appear on a slight consideration 
of this important subject.—Though every clergyman cannot, through 
defective powers of enunciation, or from other impediments, strtiaithy 
impress his audience with the sympathy of devotional-fervor, nor be 
able to rouse a languid mind into devotional energy, yet the most im- 
rfect orator should endeavour to avoid the more common faults of 
careless utterance, or undignified attitudes and gestures; and to this 


end he may certainly be assisted in his endeavours by the attentive 


perusal of some points of instruction contained in the pamphlet before 
us: yet we would not wish him to be too servile in his observance of 
the directions here said to have been given by the accomplished David 
Garrick, lest he should unfortunately be considered rather as a stage 
performer, than a pulpit orator. 


Art. 41. A Defence of the Mosaic, or Revealed Creation: proving 
the Authenticity of the Pentateuch; the Consistency of Moses’s 
Description with the Principles of Natural Philosophy now 
current ; and the Truth of Scripture Chronology. Humbly 
offered to the Perusal of Philosophic Infidels, By John Jones. 
Svo. pp. 29. 1s. Griffiths. 1796. 

This pamphlet 1s intended as an answer to a Refutation of revealed 
Chronology by John East, Esq, of Mile-End.—It was read some time 
ago before the Mathematical Society, and is now published verbatim ; 
with the small addition of a page, which the printer required to com- 
plete two sheets: but to the destruction of the author’s pamphlet, by an 
inuendo on priesthood. I concluded (says he) my performance with a 
curse !* 

Although we are decidedly of opinion that this tract will not afford 
great support to the system which it is designed to prop, we give the 
author full credit for his zeal and orthodoxy. We only wish that he 
had reasoned a little more mathemasically. 


MEDICAL and CHEMICAL, &e. 


Art. 42. Treatise on the Yellow Fever, as it appeared in the 
Island of Dominica, in the Years 1793-4-5-6: to’ which are 
added, Observations on the Bilious Rerattent Fever, on the In- 


termittents, Dysentery, and some other West India Diseases ; also, 
the Chemical Analysis and Medical Properties of the Hot Mineral 


Waters inthe same Island. By James Clark, M. D. F.R.S.E. 
Svo. pp. 168. 3s. 6d. Boards. Murray and Co. 1797. 





* We learn this from his own letter, addressed to us. 
A history 
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A history and description of the yellow fever form the introdue- 
tion of this work ; after which Dr. Clark recommends the free use of 
mercury, both as a remedy and a preventive. *¢ The officers of his 
Majesty’s army and navy, who have leisure and can be prevailed upon, 
on their arrival (in the West Indies) to undergo one or two gentle 
courses of mercury, taking a few laxative medicines after, contining 
themselves to the moderate use of wine, and living chiefly on vege- 
tables and fruits for the first two months, may rely almost to a cer- 
tainty on escaping this fever.” To others, a few brisk calomel purges 
are recommended, with bark, during the time of service. The author 
speaks unfavourably of bleeding.—‘ There was not a single instance 
of an emigrant recovering who had been bled:? but, in a few in- 
stances of robust new-comers, bleeding was employed with advan- 
tages. 

r. Clark asserts that, according to Scheele’s eudiometer, the at- 
mosphere appeared, during the prevalence of the disease, to contain 
but one fifth of vital air; whereas, by the same test, it contained one 
fourth at other times. The reduced state of the atmosphere he be- 
lieves to have first excited the disease. On this head, however, he 
expresses himself like one who is confused, and in consequence con- 
fuses his readers, with inaccurate ideas : ; 

‘ This derangement of the component parts of the atmosphere, 
was probably effected by the strong light and intense heat of the 
sun having disengaged, or formed some combination with its vital 
part, or a certain portion of it, which being so united and rarified 
would rise far above that stratum of air, in which we, in lower si- 
tuations, breathe, leaving the mephitic or heavier part near to the 
surface of the earth. ‘The loss of a small portion of vital air would 
render this lower stratum very unfit for respiration, and of course 
yery unwholesome to live in.’ 

The causes to which this reduction of the standard of the at- 
mosphere ig ascribed are, in our estimation, utterly inadequate to 
the effect, The author talks as if the ‘still moving air’ were as sta- 


tionary as the lands which it sweeps; and we imagine that it would 


be quite as philoscphical to ascribe the plague of London to the 
Lord Mayer’s kitchen fire, as a depravation of the whole Caribbecan 
atmosphere to any phlogistic processes that may be going on in the 
Islands. ‘The remote causes of the yellow fever are matter of deeper 
sesearch, and must perhaps be deduced from principles not yet to be 
found in our philosophy. 

The principal points in the remainder of this volume are a recom- 
mendation of bark, as early as possible in the remission of the bilious 
remittent fever—of the cinchona brachycarpa in some intermittents— 
of a watery infusion of ipecacuanha in dysentery—a distinction of 
tetanus into idiopathic and symptomatic, the ‘first of which is said 
to be cured and the latter prevented by mercurials—and a reference 
of the jaw-fall of infants to wood smoke. Some observations and 


experiments in the hot mineral waters of Dominica close the author’s 
’ part of the volume. Mr. Brande has contributed a small appendix of 


experiments on the Cinchona Brachycarpa. 
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Art. 43. <n Account of the Yellow Fever, with a successful Method 
of Cure. By James Bryce, Surgeon, late of the Busbridge East 
Indiaman. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Robinsons, 


This essay treats on a subject which has employed and deserves to” 


employ many pens, and it contains some curious particulars. The 
disease broke out 40 days after the vessel had ceased to have commue 
nication either with ship or port. It is remarkable, though suffici- 
ently conformable to analogy, that it should have immediately suc- 
ceeded the ceremony of ducking those who had never before crossed 
the line. The small proportion of deaths is absolutely unprecedented. 
Out of 250 cases, (300, if we reckon relapses,) three only terminated 
fatally. ‘The author’s success seems to have been owing to the free use. 
of calonicl with gamboge, jalap, and other drastic substances. The 
disease raged on board the Busbridge during the summer of 1792 ; 
Mr. Bryce, therefore, could not avail himself of any of the recent pub- 
lications on the similar treatment of this most formidable complaint. 

Whether the contagion was carried out or generated on board a 
pears altogether uncertain; and the identity of the disorder with 
those which have depopulated America and the West Indies is a 
question of some nicety. We, who can judge only from the reports 
of medical men, are obliged to acknowlege a striking similarity in 
many circumstance$,—the mortality excepted. 

From the year 1793 to the present moment, books professing to 
furnish * successful methods of treatment”? have come to our hands : 
yet during the whole of this period, accounts (we fear, too authentic) 
of the unabated ravages of the yellow fever have been transmitted to us. 
How is this difficulty to be explained? Do not the books reach our 
army surgeons? Do these gentlemen not follow the methods? or are 
these methods less successful in the hands of others than in those of 
the first proposers ? 


Art. 44. A Treatise on the Disorders incident to Horned Cattle, &e. &c. 
By J. Downing. To which are added Receipts for curing the 
Gripes, Staggers, and Worms in Horses, and an Appendix, con- 
taining Instructions for the extracting of Calves, 8vo. pp. 131. 
108. 6d. Printed at Stourbridge. London, Longman. 1797- 
From the extraordinary price set on this little volume, we imagine 

that the author has gained reputation for his practical skill in his 
neighbourhood, and has been supposed to be possessed of some valu- 
able secrets in the treatment of diseased cattle. We do not wish to 
lessen his credit in his profession: but we cannot say much in favour 
of his book, which shews neither the knowlege of the animal economy, 
nor the acquaintance with medicine, that are necessary for reducing 
practice to rational principles. Some of his receipts are an inconsist- 
ent jumble, and appear to us very ill adapted to the case in which 
they are prescribed. We fear, indeed, that several of them would be 
very mischievous. 


Art. 45. Observations concerning the Diet of the Common People, re- 
commending a Method of living less expensive, and more con- 
ducive to Health than the present. By William Buchan, M. D. 
&c. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Cadell jun. and Davies. 1797. 
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Few topics have been more vaguely and unsatisfactorily discussed 
than diet ; the reason of which evidently is, that persons have written 
on it under the influence of their own particular habits and likings, 
without any solid foundation of general principles deduced from ex- 
periment. We are sorry that we cannot except the little work before 
us from the number of those which have been composed inthis man- 
ner: but the truth seems to have been, that the author, desirous 
of saying something on a subject which temporary causes had made 
popular, put pen to paper with no other previous stock than a few 
loose ideas gathered from cursory reading and common observation. 
We do not mean to deny that his leading notions are right: but we 
find nothing masterly nor precise—nothing to distinguish his remarks 
from the ordinary unpremeditated conversation of a medical man on the 
subject. Who could not presently fill a few pages with declamation 
about animal food, bread, tea, and butfer—about the preference of 
stewing to roasting, and the economy of broth and hasty-pudding ? 
After the elaborate experiments of Count Rumford, and other real 
inguirers into these matters, the public can be little benefited by a set 
of hasty observations, some of them hazarded on very dubious grounds, 
and nearly all of them taken on trust. We find notliing so clearly 
deducible from the present performance, as that Dr. B. was brought- 


up on oatmeal porridge and barley-broth, and that he is no great 
lover of either tea or cheese ! 


POLITICAL, &9*. 
Art. 46. Memoirs of the Administration of the Right Hon. William Pitt, 


or an Inquiry into the Causes and Consequences of his Conduct in 

respect to different Departments, Bodies, and public Individuals 

of the State. In:a Letter to the Right Hon. the Earl of Suffolk, 
in consequence of his Lordship’s Motion in Parliament and Con- 
ferences with his Majesty for the Removal of Ministers. By 

David Gam, Esq. 8vo. pp.92. 2s. Reed. 1797. 

The well known anecdote of David Gam and Lord Suffolk in the 
Field of Agincourt has sypplied the author of this pamphlet with 
aname. As we were led to expect ..om the very ample title-page, 
he pursues the Minister over a wide field, in which he exposes to 
public view the alleged incapacity and bold corruption of the Premier, 
exemplified in every act of the Legislature. Professing the soundest 
loyalty to his Majesty and personal attachment to his august family, 
he charges Mr. Pitt with being the sole cause that certain of them 
have in any degree hazarded, by their misconduct, a diminution of 
the popular esteem. This is a broad assertion; and, as notorious 
facts weigh more with the public than prejudiced opinions, we con- 
sider it as the weakest part of a very heavy crimination, which is di- 
vided into several articles. 

Mr. Pitt’s lust of power and his prodigality are traced through their 
effects in the army, navy, church, laws, letters, the arts, commerce, di- 
plomatic department, and, lastly, in the conduct of the war. In all 
and each of these, crimes of omission and commission originating in 
peculation or inefliciency are denounced, sometimes in the deep tones 
ef despair, but more frequently in those of objurgatory declamation. 
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As our province is chiefly confined to the author’s literary merit 
. ege e 238 ° e g 
without deciding on the a of all his allegations ; we cannot over 
look such words as ** unshakable”’ and ¢¢ poisonously,” nor a metaphor 
straining on the tiptoe of nonsense like the following ; ¢ nor would I 
check the tear though it ce bmoas ndt the volcano ;’ p. 8. We re- 
member a ludicrous line in the Entertainment of the Padlock, “Quench 


Etna with a cup of ted.”” 


Art. 47. 4 Letter to George Augustus Pollen; Esq. M.P. on the 
fate Parliamentary Association. By a Moderate man. 8vo. PPp- 35s 
ts. Cadell jun. and Davies; eeaebe 
This writer inveighs warmly and with some force against thé 

ag re the apostacy, and thie corruption of certain members of 

out legislature. After-some general statement and observations, he 
says, q } P : | 

¢ Have not the people redson to be suspicious of every public cha- 
racter, and eareful how far they trust him? Public virtue, they find 
by experiencey is become a plant of so rare a growth, that they can 
with difficulty be brought to acquiesce in the real existence of it; 
and corruption has extended its banefal influence so wide, that the 
jaundiced eye views every thing through the falsified medium. | 

It is not less wonderful than painful, to see how far the poisonous 
contagion has now spread. The question is not now, Whom to cor’ 
rupt ; but, What bribe will be sufficient? nor do we requires Whe 
has been bribed; but, Who is proof against corruption? Venality, in 

short, is become so common, that public virtue is regarded as a 

phenomenon, cr as an alien in the land.’ 

With the following extracts we shall take leave of this sensible 
writer : ) 3 

¢ A neglect of duty, which many Members are guilty of, is that 
of treating the House of Commens in the same manner as men who 
have nothing to do behave at the theatre, when they go to the play 
before the last act is over, merely for a lounge, or (in their own lan- 
guage) to kill time. Thus you will see Members come into the se- 
nate-house at the end of a debate, and, without having heard any of 
the arguments advanced on either side, or without even understand- 
ing the nature of the question before them, hastily give a vote, 
which is to affect in its consequences the whole kingdom.’— 

« Indeed, a Member who gives his vote without hearing the argu- 
ments adduced, and understanding the subject before him, is not less 
reprehensible than a juryman who sleeps during a trial, and then, 
without having en on to the evidence or the merits of the case 
upon which he is to decide, returns a partial verdict to the parties. 
if the situation of the latter, on whose verdict perhaps the fate of a 
fellow-creature depends, is awful and important, how much more 
awful and important is that of a Member of the Senate, in whose 
decree the lives, fortunes, and happiness of millions, as well as the 
fate of an whole country, are involved! If compassion, if humanity, 
if a love of justice, anda conscientious desire of doing what is right, 
be the guide to direct a man’s conduct in the one instance,—how 
much more forcibly ought it to operate in the other! A juryman 
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by an improper verdict, miay destroy an individual; but a Member, 
by an unjust vote, may ruin a whole nation.’ 


Art. 48. The Art of governing a Kingdom to Advantage; in five 
Morning Discourses, delivered to the King of Prussia before he 
came to the Throne. By the late Frederick the Third. 8vo. 
is. Evans and Bone, 120, Holborn Hill. 

This little work was privately printed, without a date, under the 
title of Royal Mornings, during the administration of Lord North ; 
one of whose agents obtained at Berlin a copy of the French original, 
which is ascribed to the late Frederic the Third, who also composed 
an exoteric book intitled Anti Machiavel. This is an esoteric work, 
which reveals the most hidden mysteries of king-craft, and unveils 
without a shudder the very Holy of Holies to the scornful gaze of the 
profane. The Second Morning thus opens : 

‘ Religion is absolutely necessary in a state; this is a maxim 
which it would be madness to dispute ; and a king must know very 
little of politics, indeed, that should suffer his me to make a bad 


use of it: but then it would not be very wise in a king to have any re-- 


ligion himself. Mark well, my dear nephew, what I here say to you ; 
there is nothing that tyrannizes more over the head and heart than re- 
ligion, because it neither agrees with our passions, nor with those t 
political views which a monarch ought to have. The true religion of 
a prince is his interest and his glory: he ought, by his royal station, to 
be dispensed with having any other: he may» indeed, preserve out- 
wardly a fair occasional appearance, for the sake of amusing those that 
are about him, or who watch his motions and character: if he fears 
God, or (to speak as the priests and women do) if he fears Hell, like 
Lewis the XIVth. in his old age, he is apt to become timorous and 
childish, and fit for nothing but to be a Capuchin: if the point is to 
avail himself of a favorable moment for seizing a province, an army of 
devils, to defend it, present themselves to his imagination: we are, on 
that supposition, weak enough to think it injustice; and we propor- 
tion, in our conscience, the punishment to the crime. Should it be 
necessary to raake a treaty with other powers, if we remember that we 
are Christians, we are undone, all would be over with us, we should be 
constantly bubbles. As to war, it is a trade, in which any the least 
scruple would spoil every thing ; and, indeed, what man of honour 
would ever make war, if he had not the right to make rules that 
should authorise plunder, fire, and carnage? I do not, however, 
mean that we should make a proclamation of impiety and atheism, but 
it is right to adopt ones thoughts to the rank one occupies. All the 
Popes, who had common sense, have held no principles of religion but 
what favoured their aggrandisements. It would be the silliest thin 

imaginable if a prince was to confine himself to such paltry trifles as 
were contrived only for the common people : besides, the best way for 
a prince to keep fanaticism out of his country, is, fer him to have the 
most cool indifference for religion. Believe me, dear nephew, that 
holy mother of ours has her little caprices, like any woman, and is com- 
monly as inconstant: attach yourself, then, my dear nephew, to true 
philosophy, which is ever consolatory, luminous, courageous, dispas- 
sionate, and inexhaustible as nature: you will then soon see that you 
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will not have in your kingdom any material dispute about religion's. 
for parties are never formed but on the weakness of princes, or on that | 
of their ministers. There is one important reflection I would wish 
you to make; it is this: your ancestors have, in this matter, conduct- 
ed their operations with the greatest political dexterity ; they have in. 
troduced a reformation which gave them the air of apostles, at the 
same time it was filling their purse. Such a revolution was, without 
doubt, the most reasonable that could ever happen, on such a point as 
this; but since there is now hardly any thing left to be got in that 
way ; and that, in the present position of things, it would be danger- 
ous to tread in their footsteps, it is therefore even best to stick to to- 
leration. Retain well, dear néphew, the principle I am now to incul- 
cate into you: let it be your rule of government, that men are to 
worship the divinity in their own way; for should you appear in the 
least neglectful of this indulgence, all would be lost and undone in 
your dominions. al : | 

* Have you a mind to know why my kingdom is composed of so 
many sects? I will tell you: In certain provinces the Calvinists are 
in possession of all ‘the offices and posts; in others, the Lutherans 
have the same advantage: there are some where the Catholics are as 
predominant, that the king can only send there one or two Protest- 
ant deputies; and of all the ignorant and blind fanatics, I dare aver 
to you, that the Papists are the most fiery and: the most atrocious. 
The priests, in this senseless religion, are untameable wild beasts, that 
preach up a blind submission to their wills, and exercise a complete 
despotism: they are assassins, robbers, violaters of faith, and inex- 
pressibly ambitious. Mark but Rome; observe with what a stupid 
effrontery she dares arrogate to herself dominion over the princes of 
the earth. As tothe Jews, they are little vagrants, poor devils, that 
at bottom are not so black as they are painted ; almost every where 
rebuffed, hated, and persecuted, they pay with tolerable exactness. 
those who enslave them, and take their revenge by bubbling all the 
simpletons they can meet with.” 

This edition is very incorrectly printed: p.1o. 1. 5. the comma 
after Burgrave makes it seem a proper name; p.14. 1. 19. poizing 
for seizing; p.18. Sales, Loyola, good expedient, are grossly ill 


spelled. ‘The preface does not atone for these and other defects. Tay. 


Art. 49. 4 Letter to the Seceders. 8vo. 6d. Rivingtons. 1797. 
It could not be known from the title of this pamphlet, whether 
the subject of it were religion or politics ;—-whether the author ad- 
dressed himself to those sectaries called Seceders, or to those of 
our Legislators who have lately thought it proper to discontinue their 
attendance in Parliament. ‘The latter however are the persons to 
whom he writes; and he urges some arguments, which are by no 
thedtis contemptible, to shew that they have abandoned their duty. 
¢‘What,’ he asks, ¢ will foreigners think of those men, who, being 
called.to a high: and important station in the Government of their 
Country, in a time of imminent danger like the present, through 
disgust, disappointment, cowardice, or something worse, desert their 
post, and give up all pretensions to honour and conscience? Those 
faded ties should, on the contrary, more closely oblige you to a con- 
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ptant discharge of your Parliamentary Duties. It is only by being on 
the spot, by regular attendance in your places, and by mixing in the 
discussion, that you can hope to be serviceable to your Country. 
Then you will be able to detect the wilful error of a wicked Minister, 
if Mr. Pitt be such ; you may expose the folly of his proceedings, 
and awaken to a sense of political duty those Members, who have, 
perhaps, too implicitly trusted, and too zealously supported him.’ 

The following acknowlegements, from a Ministerialist, shew either 

reat candour or very little art. 

‘?’Tis true, we have been led into misfortune by the best Kings 
who ever sat on the English Throne; we have been plunged inte 
the most destructive wars by the most upright Ministers whom 
Monarchs ever chose; we have been gradually involved in civil wars 
and scenes of infamy and disgrace by the wisest Parliaments.’ 

The succeeding observations are ingenious 

‘ Now it is not denied, that the present is a moment of peculiar 
danger and difficulty. Indeed the notoriety of the fact would mock 
a studied concealment. Weare now so Circumstanced, that on the one 
hand, if a weak Prince were on the Throne, a few artful Demagogues 
might introduce French Liberty and French Misery into this once 
envied Country 3 and on the other, if our King aspired to an arbi« 
trary Power, an able Minister might so take advantage of political 
incidents, as to arm the Monarch with the iron Sceptre of Despo- 
tism, and lead his People into Slavery. At such a crisis then, how 
unbecoming the sacred dignity of Legislators, to abandon their Seats, 
and deprive their Country of their Counsel and Direction! It is more 
honourable, Geutlemen, with British Virtue, to stem the torrent of 
Court Interest, if there be an Interest at Court incompatible with 
that of the Country, and set up a patriotic standard in the House 
syuoet the Hirelings of Corruption. Nor need you, even if the 

ouse were as corrupt as you represent it, fear the want of support. 
If you shewed in your own conduct a sincere desire of serving your 
Country, the virtuous few would immediately crowd round you, and 
the dupes of ministerial influence would, by degrees, waken from. the 
lethargy of Venality. It is impossible, but that the feelings of Eng- 
lishmen would revive, and that the Representatives of the People, 
though they may have been seduced for a time by the eloquence of 
Mr. Pitt, or by other means, still cherish the love of their Country. 
They may have been mistaken, but still they would promote the wel- 
fare of those whom they represent. 

* Patriotism, like everyother virtue, may, through the infirmity of hu- 
manity, followawrong line, and deviate from the path of public interest. 
But that is no argument in favour of unnecessary and disproportionate 
violence in the method of bringing it back. ; And, granting that the 
majority of the House of Commons have failed in their duty, I can- 
not but think your secession a much too violent means to be used 
for their recovery. For what, m all probability, will be the conse- 
quence, if you persist in dividing the affections of -the people, and 
setting up yourselves against the majorit of their ora a ge as 
the only Friends of their Rights: he unprincip ed and discon- 
tented, they who have smarted under the severity ef laws, necessarily 
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made for the preservation of internal peace, will seize the favourable 
moment of disrespect towards the old Government, and erect some 
‘hew system, according to their own wishes, their own wants, their 
own passions. ‘The well-meaning but not quickly-discerning part of 
the Community, who in every state constitute the majority, will then 
easily be ensnared by the plausible representations of the ambitious, 
and be made unwittingly the instrument of their country’s ruin. Now 
all this mischief might be prevented, or at least you would avoid be- 
ing considered as accessary to its introduction, if you would ho- 
nourably, and as becomes your character, remain at the post, how- 
ever dangerous, to which the voice of your countrymen has called 
you. 

‘ Indeed I do not know which is the greatest enemy of his country, 
the traitor who openly appears against her in the field, or the man 
who, in her distress, deserts his seat in her legislative assembly. 
Both appear to me equally offending against Law. But how much 
more heinous will his guilt appear, who is thoroughly acquainted with 
the Constitution of his Country, and who has actually assisted in 
framing her laws, and who notwithstanding acts illegally ? 

‘ On the illegality, Gentlemen, of your seceding from the House, 
you will pardon my reminding you, that by accepting your seats, you 
became in trust for your Country. It is incumbent on you to act 
according to that trust, and to fulfil the duties which it imposes on 
you. Our Constitution acknowleges no such principle as that a pub- 
hic functionary may, whenever caprice incites him, renounce his obli- 
gation, refuse to act, and yet continue in his trust. It ill becomes 


_any of the Guardians of our property, to abandon the resources of the 


Empire to the disposal of any Minister, however skilled in the intri- 
eacies of finance. He may be prudent, or he may be prodigal ; but 
the Nation ought not to suffer from his inclination to lavish expendi- 
ture.’ 

Thts writer deems the secession of aCommoner more criminal than 
that of a Peer, because the Peer, he says, stands for himself only, 
while the Member of the Lower House is the representative of 
others.—We entertain a different opinion. If a Nobleman and a 
Commoner abandon their duty, we think them equally criminal. Each’ 
is a represerttative of the Nation, and holds his legislative function 
but for her interests. ‘To elect the one she has appdinted Burgesses, 
Citizens, and Freeholders; and she has given the righit of choos- 
ing the other to a Magistrate, in whose wisdom and integrity she 
reposes the highest confidence. "Those whom he calls to the Senate 
may naturally be expected to be the purest of Patriots 5 and in such 
men any deviation from their public duty will be highly criminal. 
Their descendants, when called to the same offices, take them sub- 
ject to the same conditions. Work. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 50. . Letter to the Society of Protestant Dissenters, at the Old 
Meeting, Yarmouth, from ‘Thomas Martin, on his Resignation 
of the Office of Minister among them. 8vo. 1s. Johnson 


1797. 
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We learn incidentally from this letter, that the author has been 
some years a Dissenting Minister at Yarmouth ; that he values the 
profession; that he has been meritoriously attentive to the children of 
the poor, and in all private respects has given satisfaction to his flock : 
but that—having altered his creed as to the miraculous origin of 
Christianity, and having communicated this opinion to his colleague, 
who saw inthe change no reason for separation; and to his con- 
gregation, the majority of which was also willing to tolerate some 


consequent variation of the public services ;—he has nevertheless been 
finally induced to resign his office, rather than occasion the secession 


of a respected band of tender conscienges. 

The object of the writer is to convince this minority that their 
common principles, as Dissenters, demanded from them a more tolerant 
conduct than their peculiar zeal, as friends to miracles, has inspired . 
that the general interests of truth, and of sincerity, require that no 
temporal inconveniencies be inflicted on those who honestly make 
known the progress of their convictions: that, morals being the end, 
and schemes of faith’ only means, all persons who are agreed in their 
notions of morality may fitly attend the same instructor; and that, 
social worship and the clerical profession being favourable to the ame- 
lioration of mankind, they should rather be offered to than withdrawn 
from a sect not so insignificant in numbers as reluctant to religious 
observances. ‘The address may also tend to calm the alarms of the 
congregation, and induce them to solicit the writer to resume the 
pastoral office among them. 

Mr. Martin thus pleads his cause : 

‘ Of the spirit and object of christianity, I entertain the same views 
with those who believe in its miraculous origin, The character of the 
founder of it, I venerate as the most exalted of any I have ever known, 
or read of. ‘The principle by which he was actuated, I consider as 
that of the moral reformation of the world ; and I regard those as 
his followers, whatever may be their opinions, who adopt this prin- 
ciple and apply it.’— 

‘ No opinions entertained by me had interfered with the satis- 
factory conducting of the services: and the real difference in opinion 
between us, was, in weight and force, as already stated. Where, 
then, was the ground for the termination of a connexion, which,, if 
I may judge no less from the friendly and attentive treatment I had 
so uniformly experienced, than from their declarations when they 
signified their intention to secede, was on every consideration extept 
that of opinions, eligible and desirable, equally to them as to myself ? 
Where, in these circumstances, was the inconsistency, or incongruity, 
of the connexion ? Qur path through life lies in precisely the same 
direction. Qur object is the same, and the means by which it is to 
be obtained are the same, whether the knowledge of these means be 
derived immediately from the Supreme Being, or from the reflections 
of wisdom upon experience; whether they be pursued on natural, 
or on supernatural grounds; as rational, or as revealed. ‘The man, 
also, who would violate the dictates of his understanding, would vio- 
late the commands of God himself.’— 

‘O for that great era of wisdom,-when every thing in the form or 
spirit of a creed, shall be —, discarded ; when the ensnaring 
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and cormupting. influence of tests, shall be annihilated ; when upon t 
true,and liberal ground of rectitude, services and conduct shall be the 
only considerations for which the instructors of the public are re. 
sponsible ; and ng longer losing.in the minister the man, there shall be 
acknowledged and secured, equally and alike to all, the liberty of 
forming and communicating their own opinions !’ 

_ We await, with curiosity, the remarks which some of the leading 
Dissenters will undoubtedly choose to make on this bold plea for a 


farther liberty of conscience. 
“Taylor ies. 


Art.51. The First Report of the Society for bettering the Condition and 
_ increasing the Comfarts of the Poor. 8vo. pp- 68. 1s Becket 
1797. 
; None are better entitled to the approbation and applause of man- 
kind, than those who employ themselves for such purposes as those 
that are mentioned in the title-page of this work. Prefixed to it, we 
find an address to the public containing many just observations in de- 
fence, or extenuation, of the Poor, from the charges that are usually 
made against them by the rich, the idle, and the unfeeling. One of 
these charges is that of idleness: —but the writer of this tract maintains, 
and he is supported by the authority of the illustrious Adam Smith, that 
the poor labourer often injures himself by working too much, parti- 
eularly when he works by the piece. —Another imputation on the Peor 
is drunkeness :—but ‘ before we give judgment however, upon the 
crimes of the poor, it will be prudence, at least, to examine how far 
we have, m any degree, been accessories. —If habitual drunkeness be 
. frequently the consequence of weakness of body, or of despond- 
ency of mind; and, among the Poor at least, most prevalent 
where the constitution has heen impaired by comfortless habits of 
hife, or by want of nutritive and regular food—and if, of every 
species of idleness, that of hopeless indigence be the most inveterate — 
was it not our duty—were we not bound by every tie, moral and re- 





ligious—to have assisted and encouraged-themn in the use of a* bet- 


ter system of diet—to have increased the internal comfort of their 
‘habitations—and to have converted listless indolence, which is wiih. 
out energy when it is without hope, into cheerful, active, and prosper. 
ous industry 2?” 

The first paper in this report presents an interesting detail respect- 
ing a Friendly Society, at Castle-Eden, Durham ; the second Js an 
account of a village shop, established by some benevolent person at 
Mongewell in Oxfordshire, and so regulated as to prevent the poor 
from running in debt, and to save them upwards of 20 per cent. in 
the purchase of the necessaries of life. For the encouragement of 
‘ similar establishments, we are happy to have it in our power to add 
that this shop is attended with very inconsiderable trouble and ex- 
pence to its charitable founder. fs 

There are other papers concerning a workhouse, a spinning-school, 
afd an house of correction, from the perusal of which a benevolent 


projector may derive useful information. Work. 





* ¢ See Sir Frzp. Epen’s valuable work on the poor. I. 491-590.’ 
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Art.52. The History, or Anecdotes, of the Revolution in Russia, 
the Year 1762. Translated from the French of M. de Rubhiere. 
t1zmo. pp. 178. 3s. 6d. sewed. Longman. 1797. ) 
We had occasion, in our last Appendix, to take ample notice of 

the original of this work ; the principal features of which are, the 

great facility with which revolutions are effected in despotic. coun- 
tries; the low state of human cultivation in Russia; and the licene 
tiousness of manners that commonly prevails where the rules of ére 
corum are substituted for those of morality, and superstition takes the 
place of religion. Of the figures that are presented to us as playing 


‘their parts on the complicated scene, we find most. of them in their 


proper character. ‘To what we have said before, we shall only add, 
that the little anecdotes of Sir Charles Hanbury Williams are per- 
fectly consistent with the known mannets of that votary of wit and 
gallantry. More might have been related, all ia reference to the 
professed subject of the work in hand: but, as M. de Rulhiere cere 
tainly did not move much in the circle of our ambassador, they came 
not to his knowlege. There was not, perhaps, a man in Petersburg, 
that had more influence in the counsels of each party than Sir Charles. 
While he was the sworn friend of the Orlofs, he was at the same time 
the soul of the snug parties at Oranienbaum, the confidant of the 
Grand Duchess, and the political favourite of Elizabeth. 

The work is said to be translated fromthe French:—into what language; 
we are not told. The old title-pages of this nature were wont to 
run: Done into English. ‘This could never with any semblance of pro- 
priety have been affirmed of the present performance; since there 
scarcely occurs, even by some lucky accident, a single sentence of 
English phraseclogy, from one end of it to the other. It must cer- 
sainly be the first attempt of some French emigrant to write our lan- 
guage ; who has rendered the French so obstinately exact, that it might 
serve to give the mere English reader a tolerably good notion of the 
French idiom, before he adventures on the language itself. Whenever 
booksellers design to employ a writer in making a translation from. the 
French, they should not content themselves with asking the gen- 
tleman whom they mean to employ, whether he roa Bea | that lan- 
guage, but should proceed to inquire whether he can also write in 
English. ‘ There is more reason for this caution than good men 
would think :”? as Dr. Hill uyed to say, at the foot of a quack-bill. 

In p. 14 is a contresens which it may be right particularly to 
notice: It should have been, ‘* he accompanfed Williams, with the 
design of seeing a court so interesting to the caurt of Warsaw as that 
of Petersburg.” Instead of which, our translator brings Count Po- 
niatofski from Poland to Warsaw ! 

The last paragraph of the preface, also, is unintelligible in the 
French, and equally so in the translation : — the latter is therefore the 
Jess blame-worthy. 

We shall conclude this article with an account of the sequel 
to the revolution of 1762, which happened in 1797. The new €mperor 
Paul Petrovitch having caused the corpse of Peter III. after so many 
years had elapsed since its interment in the chapel of the monastery 
of St. Alexander Nefski, to be taken up and brought to the palace, 
% order to pay to it honours simuar to those that had been paid to 
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the defunct ‘empress Catherine II., appointed Prince Baratinski and 
Count Alexei Orlof to stand one on each side of the body, in the 
presence of the whale court, as chief mourners, during the ceremony 
‘af its lying in state. The latter, being blessed with strong nerves, 
stood out the doleful scene; while Prince Baratinski, with a heart 
of fuer mould, fainted under the weight of grief; and it was only 
by the repeated application of volatile salts and other stimulants, 
that he could be made to ‘support his station during the appointed 
time. Count Alexei Orlof has received, unasked, permission to visit 


‘foreign parts ; and Prince Baratinski is spared the trouble of paying 
his attendance at court. See p. 566, of our last Appendix. "Feoke 


Art. 53. The Essentials of Logic, being a second Edition of Dral- 
*“Ipe’s Epitome, improyed : comprising an universal System of 
ractical Reasoning, illustrated by familiar Examples, from ap- 
proved Authors. By John Collard. 3r2mo. pp. 223. 5s. 
*-Boards. Johnson. 17096. 


_~ "Phis author at length presents his real name to the public. His 


preface informs us that the approbation which his Epitome received 
eave him pleasure, ¢ but (he adds) it was in consequence af some 
very severe, and not very candid strictures on that little compend, 
that F was induced to turn my thoughts a second time entirely to the - 


' subject.’——He farther says, with a moderation which, if he had real 


cause of offence, appears to do him honour ;—* so true is the adage, 
Nihil est tam ‘grave quih amicum feceris.’ 

The improvements in the present publication are said to be,—* an 
attempt to trace the principles of reasoning to thcir highest source, 
in order to discover where reasoning begins, how far it serves us, and 
where it ends: an examination cf familiar reasoning, to shew that 
the principles of reasoning are invariably the same, whether stated in 
a familiar, or a syllogistical order; and to render the analysis obvi- 
ous, in whatever order of language the reasonmg be expressed, the 
abstract principles will appear in different types: the doctrine of 
mood and figure proved useless, and another system substituted : 
complex and conjunctive syllogisms exploded: the ancient doctrine 
of sophisms proved futile, and more simple means of detecting fal- 
lacy offered, &c.” . 

Such is the account which Mr. Collard gives of this re-production. 
In our former articlé, we expressed some little surprise dn finding an 
almost total rejection of syllogisms, as useless, and at the same time 
so many pages employed in considering tie subject ;_ this surprise has 
been somewhat increased on observing that more than one third, or 
nearly half, of the present volume is engrossed by this topic. Our 
author allows the justice of those objections which have been made, 
particularly by the great Mr. Locke, to the use of syllogism: but he 
asks with some warmth,—‘ is the syllogism to be discarded and na 
other system erected?” and he farther hopes to shew ¢ that the syllo- 
ism is to reasoning what a gauge or a scale is to some branches of 
méchanism ¢ that is, a test by which the accuracy of every operation 
may be proved.’— How far he effects his purpose must be left to ‘the 
determination of the reader.” This part of logic may require some 
attention from the young reasoner, and may assist him to — 
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his ideas: but he may be a good logician without perplexing himself 
greatly about it ; for we know that it has too often proved a source af 
affectation, and of deception, rather than the friend of truth. Mr. 
Collard must, however, be allowed to have employed great attention 


on the subject, and to have manifested ingenuity in the inquiry.. His . 


work may be read with pleasure, and may contribute not merely to 
amuse, but also to assist and improve the mind, though the syilo- 
gistic forin should not be regarded as of any considerable moment. 


Art. 54. Anecdotes of the House of Bedford, from the Norman 
Conquest to the present Period. 8vo. pp. 284. 5s. Boards. 
Barr. 1797. 

A mere. genealogical detail, undolstered by anecdote, would pro- 
bably find an interest with few readers; for, in ever so remote a de- 
duction of family history, individuals so nearly resemble each other, 


_ or participate in so limited a degree of national concerns, that to 


compile a work professedly treating of a single house, as in the pre- 
sent case, is, in fact, encroaching on general history. Not to call 
such unavowed debts to popular historians a needless repetition, we 
must observe that we expected at least accuracy in the pedigree, no- 
velty in the anedotes, and impartiality in respect of the characters. 

The professed object of this work, however, is to vindicate the 
claims of the Russei/s to a much higher degree of ancestry than that 
allowed to them by ‘a splenetic writer,’ as the truly great Mr. 
Burke * is here styled. A sketch of the character of William the 
Conqueror, certainly neither new nor pertinent, intreduces the name 
of Hugh Russell, with four immediate descendants in a right line 5 
conceramg whom we have no plausible document ; for the most au- 
thentic pedigree of that family, compiled by Philipott, and followed 
in the peerages both of Collins and Edmonson, deduces them from a 
progenitor of the 12th century. Sir John Russell, Speaker of the 
House of Commons in the reign of Henry the Sixth, was of the 
Russells of Strensham in Worcestershire,—a family of higher anti- 
quity than and totally distinct from the House of Bedford. Ot this noble 
line, most of the individuals are very cursorily mentioned; while the 
first Duke, his excellent Son, and the last bearer of these honours, 
engross, with wide digression, the bulk of the work. 

We are surprised to see the author falling into so common an-errory 
both in the introduction and in pp. 123. 152, as that of styling Wil- 
liam Lord Russell (by courtesy) ¢‘ Lord William;’ which, as heir 
apparent to the Ear/ of Bedford, he could not be; the Earl was not 
advanced to the Dukedom till after the execution of his son. 

= ; >> we subjoin 

a prophetic character of his present Grace of Bedford, 
¢¢ Not sufficiently acquainted with the conduct or manners of his 
Grace to delineate what he is,— we shall conclude with a sketch of 
what a Duxs oF Beprorp may be :—* Born to the highest rank, a 
splendid fortune, and a glorious name—deriving from the first a con- 








—-- - — -_—— — 


* We shall not now be charged with adulation in using so high an 
epithet ; as the very uncommon personage here named is no langer 
¢apable of enjoying the savour of incense, offered from any quarter. 
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‘thority, and from the last raising an expectation of hereditary virtue; 


qo | Cokrnsronvencé. 
Stitutional claim to respect, from the second a natutal extensive au: 


—the use he may make of, such advantages may be honoura , 
Ameelf, and beneficial to mankind. Gouitions af his own weight 
and importance, his conduct in Parliament will be directed by nothing 
but the constitutional duty of a Peer. He will consider himself as 
the natural guardian of the laws. Willing to supzort the just measures 
of Government, but determined to observe the conduct of Ministers 
with suspicion, he will oppose the violence of faction with as much 
firmness as the encroachments of prerogative. He will be as little 
capable of trafficking with a Minister, as of mixing in the intrigues 
of Opposition. Whenever an important question shall call for his 
opinion in Parliament, he will be heard by the most profligate Mini- 
ster with deference and respect. His authority will either sanctify 
or disgrace the measures of.Government.—The people will look up 
to him as their protector; and a virtuous Prince will have one honest 
man in his dominioris in whose integrity and judgment he may safely 
confide.”? ; “72 €. ® 
~ ‘The unqualified obloquy thrown on the political characters of the 
Tate Earls of Bute and Chatham appears to be the only extenuation 
offered by this author, for the-grrors in administration which were so 
universally laid to the charge of the late Duke of Bedford. ne 

We cannot but observe such palpable inaccuracies as the following? 
© On his arrival at Court, Mr. Russell was na/urally introduced to the 
King; who, finding his accomplishments both natural and acquired,’ 
&c. p. 14. * enjoyed too indifferent a state of health,’ p. 155. and 
p. 188 ¢ friviously ;? a word not to be found in our. language. 

In a work intended for popular acceptation, though the public 
may not justly expect all the beauties of style, they will scarcely dis- 
pense with a want of common correctness. Dall. | 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


Marcellus observes that we some time ago mentioned, in our Corres 
spondence, that a new translation of the works of Sallust was in prepara- 
tion, and that he understands the name of the intended author te be Dr. 
Stuart: but that, having heard nothing more of the design, he wishes 
to be informed whether it is in forwardness, or has been abandoned 
as, in the latter case, he ‘ knows where the work would readily and 
ably be undertaken.? We cannot answer this inquiry, but probably 
some of our Correspondents, or Dr. Stuart himself, may be able and 
willing to satisfy Marcellus. 





Cantabrigiensis reminds us of the editions of Tacitus and Livy 
which were published under the inspection of the late Mr. Henry 
Homer. We have indeed accidentally overlooked them, but we shall 
shortly take that notice of them which is their due. = _ 
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op In the last Review, pe 335. 1.4. for * families,’ read family’s. 
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FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


Art. [. Linleitung ins alte Testament, &c. i.e. An Introduction to 
the Old Testament. By Joun Goprrep EicuHorn. 8vo. 
4 Vols. pp. about 600 each. Leipzig. 1787—1795. 


CX 7HEN we inform our readers that the author of this work 

succeeded to the celebrated Michaélis as divinity-pro- 
fessor at Gottingen,—and that he may be said to rival his great 
predecessor in erudition, and to surpass him in critical saga- 
city and liberal investigation,—we shall probably excite in them 


that attention to the present publication which its importance 
seriously demands. : 

These four volumes were published at various times: the 
first (and ours is not the original edition) bearing the date of 
1787, the last that of 1795. ‘The plan of the author is now 
completed; and the work comprises an introduction to each of 
the writings comprehended in the Old ‘lestament. The great 
influence which these books have had on the culture of modern 
nations, especially since the Reformation, must confey on them 
an high importance in the eye of the magistrate; and the very 
early accounts which they contain of the progress of religion 
and civilization, in countries which seem to have been the 
cradle of the human race, must for ever render a close study 
of them essential to the philosophic character. ‘The merel 
theological use, which has hitherto been generally made .of 
them, has not a little impeded a just appreciation of these ine 
structive reliques of antiquity: for, by seeking in them reli« 
gious ideas alone, the attention has been withdrawn from a 
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most valuable portion of their contents. One set of: readers 
was too easily persuaded, not only that the religious notions of 
the Hebrews were originally communicated to them by super- 
natural means, but that they had been preserved and perpe- 
tuated among them by an incessant chain of miracles: while 
another set, startled at the improbable, incredible, and some- 
times impossible character of these supposed interpositions ; 
and taking it for granted that the histories really contained 
every thing reported. to be found there, have indulged them. 
selves in a licentious and contemptuous disparagement, which 
defrauded the Scriptures of their just rights to attention and ta 
reverence. 

‘ Certainly (continues our author) such thinking men would have 
reconciled themselves to, these important monuments of human intel- 
lect, if but one expounder of their contents, if but one defender of 
their importance, had arisen to shew that the greater part of this 
miraculous and of this supernatural is not to be found in the books 
themselves, but has resulted from misunderstanding; from igno- 
rance of language; from inattention to the mode of thought and of 
expression, which characterizes these in common with the ether 
earliest productions of literature ; from mis-apprehension of the spirit 
of the East ; or from impotence of sympathy with the childhood of 
intellect, so as to view all things through a similar medium of ima- 
gination.’ . 

This long-awaited rational commentator Germany has found 
in her ErcHHorn, and Britain in her GeppEs. 

The first chapter begins by comparing the infancy of the 
Jewish nation with the barbaric age of other countries simi- 
larly circumstanced: many resemblances are pointed out, and 
good observations made on the character which may be ex- 
pected to prevail in the sagas and other records of a rude peo- 
ple. ‘The mode in which these compositions have been pre- 
served is next a topic of inquiry; and a remarkable passage is 
mentioned (Deuteronomy, c. xxxi. v. 9. to 26.), in which 
the first account occurs of the foundation of a holy library 
among the Jews, or of compositions nationally interesting, 
being solemnly intrusted to the care of the priesthood. Some 
historical document is said to have been added by Joshua, 
¢. xxiv. v. 26. to the books preserved in the ark, In 1 Samuel, 
¢. xX. v.25. a similar addition is mentioned ;—and it is highly 
probable that these public archives, at first carried about with 
the ark, were ultimately deposited in a temple-hbrary, when 
the magnificence of Solomon had provided this national 
edifice. At least, the second temple had a library, (RELAND 
de Spoliis Templi, p. §1 and 76.) which was probably an imitation 
of the former ; and the tradition is universal among the fathers, 
that one existed in the first temple. (AuGusTin de Mirab. 
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P 5339 says: Esdras, Dei sacerdos, combustam’a Chaldeais in» 
archivis templi restituit legem.) Whether the autographs of: 
Moses, of Joshua, and of Samuel, were written on materials: 
suficiently durable to, be all extatt in the time of Solomon : 
whether simple or ornamented transcripts were then made of ° 
them for the sacred repository; and whether these consecrated 
writings were saved by Jeremiah from the burning of the tem-' 
ple :—it is now impossible to ascertain. Yet it is more likely, 
in Professor ExcHHoRn’s opinion, that the fragments which we 
possess of Hebrew literature formed but a small part of the 
original collection; and that the copies, whence these few 
remnants are derived, were separately preserved by private 
individuals ; who contributed such manuscripts as accident had 
left in their possession, towards replacing the scattered na- 
tional scriptures, when Nehemiah gathered together (2 Maccae’ 
bees, c.ii. v.13.) the acts of the prophets: and the kings, 
Ezra had no doubt a principal merit in collecting and: tran- 
scribing, for the use of the priesthood, these precious reliques ? 
but tradition names five other persons (2 Esdras, c. xiv. v. 24.) 
as assisting in the task. ‘he arrangement of these books ap- 
pears from all times to have been in the main conformable to 
the present; as also their subdivision into three parts, the 
law (MIM), the prophets (O53), and the hagiographa 
(D'3tM3); except that, the latter denomination being of more 
modern invention, this portion of the Scriptures is frequently 
designated by ‘* the psalms” which open it. By prophets 
({nabi, vates) the Hebrews meant nearly the same as the Cime 
bric nations by their bards. 

The tenth and eleventh sections relate to the Hebrew 
tongue, very justly (we doubt not) ranked by the learned au- 
thor among the dialects of the Semite, which is ‘said also to 
comprehend the Aramic and the Arabic. This language, he 
next informs us, had attained in the time of Moses, irs most: 
polished form; and continued to be used during a period, ac- 
cording to his estimate, of twelve hundred years, down to the: 
time of Malachi. So unprecedented a permanence of lane 
guage, and among a people peculiarly remarkable for changing 
their residence and fur various internal revolutions. appears to 
us in the highest degree improbable, not to say impossible. 
Let us suppose the family of Abraham to have brought their 
Semite language with them into Gcshen; they will there have 
acquired so many Coptic words and ideas as to have quitted 
that country with a mode of speech nearly approaching the 
éEyyptian. This must have yet remained when Moses wrote. 
After the conquest of Canaan, the Hebrews must have 
adopted, along with the wives and idolatrous rites of the con- 
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quered, a vast mass of phraseology which by degrees amalga. 
rhated with their own, and may have been refined by the time 
of the kings into a polite language: but it must have differed 
widely from the idiom of Moses. Let us suppose the separa. 
tion of Israel from Judah not to have in any thing affected’ the 
language of Jerusalem, and that this endured without an 
material change as long as royalty: still a captivity of full se. 
venty years at Babylon must have produced a third great inno- 
vation, and (as in the case of the Protestants banished b 
Louis XIV.) have reduced the patrial language of the exiles 
into a strange tongue only to be learned by study. The Baby- 
lonian dialect, brought back from the captivity, will indeed 
have reyerted. somewhat towards the Judahire language in 
which Solomon and Isaiah had composed : particularly after a 
certain residence in the original country, many of the inhabit- 
ants of which remained ;—and this mixed speech will have pre- 
vailed, with little variation, from Nehemiah until Alexander’s 
conquest: after which the inroads of Greek phraseology occa- 
sioned anew revolution. ‘I’o suppose that the Coptic- Hebrew 
of Moses, and the: Judahite-Hebtew of Solomon, and the 
Babylonish-Hebrew of Nehemiah, can be the same language ; 
or even so much alike as to:be all at any one period intelligible 
to the Jews; is in our opinion a nearly untenable doctrine. 
Now the Bible. is written from beginning to-end in one of these 
three dialects. ‘The Jaw is not written in one, the prophets in 
another, and the chronicles in a third dialect: but an unifor- 
mity, an: identity of idiom, a contemporancity of style, per- 
vades the whole canon. Hear Leusden’s Philsleus Hebreus, 
17. diss. Miuratus sapissime fut quod tanta Sit lingue Hebree 
convenientia in.gmmbbus libris veteris testamenti, cum sciamus libros 
illes a diversis viris, diversis temporibus, && diversis in locis esse 
conssriptes. Scribatur hber a diversis viris in eadem civitate habi- 
tantibus, videbimus fere majorem differentiam in illo libro, vel ree 
specty styli vel copulationis literavum, vel respectu aliarum circum- 
stantiarum, quain 1n totis bibliis. Verum si liber sit scriptus, verbi 
causa, a Teutonio ac Frisio, vel si intercedat inter scriptores diffe 
ventia mille annorum, quanta in multis libris veteris testamentt 
respectu scriplionis intercessit, eheu! quanta esset differentia lingua. 
Qui unam scripturam intelliyit, vix alierain intelligeret : imo ert 
tanta differentia, ut vix ullas eas linguas, ob differentiaim temporis 
&x loci ita discrepantes, regulis grammatice (F syntaxess-compres 
hendere possit. Verum in veteri testamento tanta est constantia, 
tanta convenientia in copulatione hiterarum, F constructione vocumy 
ut fere quis putare posset omnes illos libros eodem tempore, iisdem im 
locis, a diversis tamen authoribus esse conscriptos. According to 
Professor E1cHHorRN, the dialect of Moses, and iS 
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Pr. Geddes *, the dialect of Solomon, prevails in the Scriptures. 
‘The following reasons might be adduced in behalf of the re- 
maining hypothesis, that the most modern of these three 
Hebrew dialects is at present really our sacred language. 
That Ezra quoted various state-papers in the original Chaldaic 
js an indirect proof that he was writing in a vernacular tongue : 
had he been using a learned language, laboriously imbibed 
from writings treasured up by the priesthood, he would have 
translated his fresh documents into the holy language :—but 
Ezra’s dialect is that of the whole Hebrew writ. In the next 
place, it is still more improbable that Nehemiah, a man appae 
rently not very lettered, should have written the account of his 
own actions in an obsolete language, accessible only to the 
priesthood, such as that of Moses or of Solomon must in his 
time surely have become. Now the book of Nehemiah, again, 
does not differ from the rest of Scripture, and (even if we re- 
fect the whole 12th chapter, which contains a list of high 
priests down to the time of Alexander, and the connected first 
six verses of the 13th chapter, as interpolations,) it supplies 
evidence of a very late state of the language of Jerusalem; to 
say nothing of compositions yet more modern. Lastly, the 
book of the law of Moses was understood by the mixed multi- 
tude when publicly read by Ezra and others (Nehemiah, 
C. Vill. v. 1. to 8. C. 1X. V. 3. C. Xiii. ve I.)3 it existed, there» 
fore, in the living language of that era; and we have no reas 
son to suppose ourselves possessed of any other copy. It is 
not, then, unlikely that our extant Hebrew Scriptures are a 
translation, executed by Ezra and his coadjutors, of the more 
antient writings of his nation :—whence, else, their Babylonian 
alphabet, and the Chaldaisms scattered in them ? 

The 16th and following sections are occupied in analyzing 
the signification of canon; in order to separate, on some fixed 
principles, the canonical from the apocryphal writings. The 
author inclines to attribute canonicity to all those Scriptures of 
the Jews which Christ and the apostles considered as sacred. 
Now, as they have not nominally discriminated between the 
pious romances of Esther and Jonah, and of ‘Tobit and Judith, 
nor between the moral apophthegms of Ecclesiastes and Eccle- 
Siasticus,—but appear to fall in with the public opinion, and 
to leave uncontroverted the national ideas of their time as to 
the relative character of their holy books;—it is obvious that 
those books are to be still regarded as canonical, which -the 





* «¢ The Pentateuch, in its present form, could not be written 
before the reign of David, nor after that of Hezekiah.” Preface, 
Pp. XVM, 
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Jewish nation, in the time of Christ, regarded as such; and 
these, by the help of Josephus, can by probable induction be 
very satisfactorily ascertatned. He informs us at least (Jo. 
Sephus contra Apion. lib. 1. § 8.) that the holy books were 
twenty-two in number, and that the collection was finally closed 
in the reign of Artaxerxes Longimanus. Whatever, there- 
fore, was of posterior date (as the books of Maccabees) does not 
properly belohg to the canon of Scripture, however authentic 
the information it may contain; or however analogous its mode 
of origin to that of the book of Judges; or of any other merely 
historical portion of the Old ‘lestament. As it is probable 
that the minor prophets were once considered as a single book, 
as well as some other writings now separated from each other, 
we may in various ways account for the number twenty-two, 
even with some additions to the present canon, such as Baruch, 
and the prayer of Manasses. 

Lhe second Chapter includes a very learned and elaborate 

critical dissertation on the history of the text of Scripture; 
which the author supposes to have been originally written in 
Egyptian letters on rolls of linen. Various probable sources 
of corruption are pointed out, and severally exemplified, with 
great industry and great success. 
_ The third Chapter enumerates and analyzes the various re- 
sources of criticism for the purification and restoration of the 
text. These are appreciated, in general, with much learning 
and judgment: but the Samaritan Pentateuch (§ 303.) 1s per- 
haps somewhat hastily undervalued.—This general matter oc- 
cupies a volume and a half. 

To these various and comprehensive preliminaries, succeeds 
a specific introduction to each individual book of Scripture. 
‘The few remarks, to which we can allow space, will rather 
respect those neologic opinions which appear to require farther 
elucidation, than the more satisfactory mass of instruction. 
If, occasionally, we interweave our own surmises, it 13 not be- 
‘cause we attribute to them an undue weight, but because we 
think that every account of an important book ought to aspires 
at least, to contribute somewhat towards the elucidation of its 
topics. 

In discussing the antiquity of the Pentateuch, the author 
takes high ground, and endeavours to prove that it is in the 
main a work of Moses, occasionally interpolated by subsequent 
transcribers. His method of proof is to set off from the ear- 
liest date at which its existence is universally allowed, and 

thence to trace it backwards by probable induction unto its very 
origin. ‘No one denies that it was extant in the time of Ezra. 
it was written before the capture of Jerusalem: else the seem- 
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ing prophecy, (Genesis, c. xlix. v. 10.), the fulfilment of which 
the captivity rendered impossible, would never have been in- 
serted. It was extant in the time of Josiah (2 Chronicles, 
c. xxxiv. v. 14.), and was then of such acknowleged authority, 
that the perusal of it occasioned immediate reformation of the 
religious usages which swerved from its precepts. Jt was extant 
in the time of Hoshea ; since a captive priest was sent back from 
os Sa (2 Kings, c. xvii. v. 24.) to instruct the new colonists SV exe veh 
of Samaria inthe religion which it teaches. It was extant ih 
the time of Joshaphat (2 Chronicles, c. xviii. v. 10.), who 
employed public instructors for its promulgation. It existed 
in the time of David; since his psalms (xl. v. 8. &c.) contain 
allusions so manifold to its contents, yet it was not drawn up 
by him, since it differs in spirit from his writings, and forbids 
many practices of which he was guilty. Samuel could not 
have acquired the knowlege of AEgypt which the Pentateuch 
implies; and Joshua plainly describes (c. viii. v.31. and C. XXiii. 
v. 6.) some such book as already extant. It can, therefore, be 
attributed to Moses alone; and this indirect evidence from trae 
dition is stronger than a more positive and ditect ascription, 
which would have been the obvious resource of fraud. Nor 
would any writer posterior to Moses, who was contriving a 
sanction for actual laws, have noticed the progressive variations 
of those institutes, (compare Leviticus, c. xvii. with Deute- 
ronomy, Cc. xii. v. 20.) as the composer of the Pentateuch has 
done :—but Moses, (continues our author,) with respect to 
prior periods of history, must have been himself a compiler. 
He lays no claim to the character of an inspired historian. 
Indeed the very idea is absurd. The narrator who should sub- 
stitute the representations of his fancy for the evidence of his 
senses, and for the result of his inquiry, would not be an his- 
torian, but an epic poet. In order, then, to appreciate the 
credibility of the primeval history of Moses, we must inquire 
concerning the documents which he may be supposed to have 
employed. ‘These, in our author’s opinion, were principally 
written documents, distinct sagas, preserved with little altera- 
tion in the apparent order of their events. If those which 
mention the god Elohim be supposed to be of origin distinct 
from the origin of those which mention the god Jehovah, two 
leading sources of information, he thinks, may be discrimi- 
nated, as already particularized by Dr. Geddes; (Preface to 
the Holy Bible, p. xix. and xx.;) besides some smaller in- 
sertions. : 

Professor ErcuHorn’s hypothesis may be questioned, but 
his analysis must be admired. ‘The future critic of the Penta- 
teuch will find his attention sharpened by it to the arts of in- 
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vestigation, and will learn from it a multitude of delicate yet 
not imaginary tokens, by which he may detect what is original, 
what is transcribed, which train of idea is of one age and 
which of another; and thus separate an historical Mosaic 
work into its elemental fragments. Some objections to the 
doctrine, which ascribes the composition of the Pentateuch to 
Moses himself, may be drawn from the consideration that so 
many especially of the earlier portions appear more akin to 
Oriental than to Aigyptian tradition. The Zead-Avesta, when 
first translated, was attacked as a modern forgery by Sir Wil- 
liam Jones: but he has since discovered (Asiatic Researches, 
vol. il. p. § 2.) the documents of Anguetil du Perron to have been 
originally Sanskrit. ‘Chey offer evidence, therefore, for a state 
of popular opinion as remote as the age of Now the 
Zend-Avesta contains (vol. iii. p. 378.) a religious fable or 
pubes, entitled Boun-dehesch, closely resembling the account 
of the Fall of Man in Genesis. The tradition of a deluge, 
if Aigyptian, was also Oriental. ‘The geographical document 
(Gen. c: x.) contains so many names still in use in the time 
of Ezechiel, (see especially c. xxvii.) that we can hardly sup- 
pose these writings to be of an antiquity so very widely distinct 
as is imagined. ‘The building of the Tower of Babylon, 
which Herodotus has described (Clio 181.), was no doubt a 
favourite sage in the city to the minster of which it related. 
Concerning Abraham, indeed, and his descendants, i is quite 
probable that Moses should have obtained all the pedigrees and 
other family-documents which could contribute to an authen- 
tic history :—yet the story of Joseph and his Brethren wants, 
in our apprehension, some internal characteristics of reality.— 
A marvellous felicity of incident bordering on the romantic,—a 
delicacy of moral sensibility scarcely to be expected among the 
forefathers of the conquerors of Canaan,—every where mystical 
numbers, seven years of plenty, seven years of famine, twelve 
children of Jacob,—miraculous dreams and inspired interpreta- 
tions,—the story of Zulikha, so familiar to Oriental romance,— 
the intimation(c. xhx. v.28.) that there is allegory in the account, 
and the marks of time in it,—all these things tend to cause 
hesitation. Besides, was not the division of the Jewish nation 
into twelve tribes a geographical division, probably subsequent 
to their settlement in Palestine, of which decisive early traces 
do not occur? Could these tribes have remained so wholly 
distinct in the Wilderness and in A.gypt? Was it not the prac- 
tice of the East to borrow, from the actual name of a pro- 
vince, that of the supposed progenitor of its inhabitants? 
Ferishta begins his history by observing that Dekkan was a scn 
of Hind, meaning thereby that Dekkan is a subdivision of 
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Hindostan: but this geographical metaphor in use among 
Easterns is no proof of a real pedigree. Even the circum- 
stances related of the birth and exposure of Moses minutely 
resemble those related of an antient Persian king named Dara, 
(HerBeLot’s Bibliotheque Orientale, article Homai). That Mo- 
ses wrote down his laws (Exodus, c. xxiv. v. 4.) and principal 
transactions (Numbers, c. xxxiii. v.2.) is however evident ; 
and that these autographs were possessed by the compiler of 
the Pentateuch is not improbable. Only the book of Deute- 
ronomy, it should seem, being a recapitulation or epitome of 
the foregoing books, is the work of another and a later person, 
who had survived several (c. xxxiv. v. 10.) of those leaders of 
the people who had been educated in the schools of the prophets. 

The author considers the book of Joshua, like those of 
Moses, as in the main written by its supposed author, but as 
having undergone a subsequent revision; which, from the 
mention of the mountains of Israel and Judah (c. xi. v. 21.), 
was apparently subsequent to the separation of those two king- 
doms; and this is farther confirmed by the mention of Jerusa- 
lem (c. xv. v. 63.) and of the house of God (c. ix. v.23.). Ie 
deserves notice, also, that an event mentioned in 1 Kings 
.{c. xvi, v. 34.) has an allusion to it in Joshua (ce. vi. v. 26.). 

The book of Judges, or rather of Champions, (for such is 
the meaning of the Hebrew *O5¢s,) is a document of un- 
equivocal antiquity, written before the time of David; since 
the description (c. i. v. 21.) was no longer true of Jerusalem 
after he had taken possession of it, and had introduced a third 
class of inhabitants of the tribe of Judah. Nor does this 
book bear any marks of subsequent interpolation. The seven- 
teenth and following chapters are indeed distinct fragments of 
jess certain date,—but posterior to David; (c. xviii. v. 31.5) 
under whom the house of God ceased to be in Shiloh. ‘The 
book of Ruth is also posterior to David, whose ancestors it 
was written to illustrate; and it appears to have been once an- 
nexed, like these other fragments, to the book of Judges, as it 
is never separately enumerated in early lists of the canonical 
Scriptures. 

To the twofold books of Samuel, of Kings, and of Chroni- 
cles, a very masterly and instructive introduction is given. 
The author begins with the construction of the second book of 
Samuel, containing a life of David; which he compares with 
another life of David occurring in the first book of Chronicles. 
Long passages agree in both accounts, word fer word; and, in 
both, dissonant passages intervene :— yet the two historians are 
not transcribing one another, but each making separate com- 
ments. It is next proved that they are not severally abriaging 
annals more extensive ; but that they both use one and the same 
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short life of David for their radical document,which theyamplify 
diversely from peculiar sources of intelligence.x—A similar 
train of investigation is then applied to the other books.— 
This acute dissection is accomplished with a keener knife and 
a more intrepid hand than the anatomy of the Pentateuch, 
and adds to the praise of equal ingenuity the merit of superior 
judgment. All these books seem to have been completed 
after the commencement of the captivity, and to keep in view 
the having Babylonian readers. 

The first six chapters of Ezra being written principally in 
what our author strangely calls the West-Aramic* language, 
whereas Ezra writes in Hebrew; and relating to transactions at 
which Ezra was not present, but which are nevertheless de- 
scribed in the first person (c.v. verse 4.); should be ascribed ° 
tosome other hand: probably to that of Zerubbabel. The He- 
brew insertions will in that case have been made when this 
narrative was first united with that of Ezra, and probably by Ezra 
himself: to whom our author also attributes the composition of 
the books of Chronicles. Was Ezrathe Abednego of Daniel ? 

‘The book of Nehemiah, excepting the list of priests in the 
12th chapter, has every mark of being genuine throughout. 
That of Esther is rather a legendary than an historical work: 
by the Ahasuerus of the story was probably meant the Xerxes 
of the Greeks; and by Esther, the Amestris. It was surely 
not written till the dust of oblivion had covered the deeds of 
which it treats. | 

The Third Volume opens with a very philosophical disserta- 
tion on the prophets and oracles of the Jews. Long experience 
every where confers, on observing men, much foresight; and 
to these who perceive not the links of inference by means of 
which they often foretel aright, these conjectures have the 
appearance of miraculous intuition, of supernatural commu- 
nication ; and hence, among all barbarians, we hear of their 
shamans and seers. Confidence is so essential to the well-exe- 
cuting of public enterprises, that the rulers of the rude multi- 
tude every where enter into a secret conspiracy with these 
oracular characters, whose influence they consolidate for the 


sake of their aid. ‘To these general causes may be ascribed 


the first rise of wizards and prophets among the Jews; and to 
a positive constitution of Moses (Deuteronomy, c. xviii. v. 20.); 
their exclusive appearance among that portion of the people 
which was not addicted to idolatry and polytheism. A pro- 
phet was at all gimes among the Jews a privileged character, 
who might assail the public ear with unwelcome truth or coun 





* Wahl’s Geschichte der Morgenlandischen Sprachen, p.§75~ rather 
points to the designation East-Aramic. 
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sel, and carry before the monarch’s throne the groans and 
wishes of the people, without compromising his personal 
safety, so long as he spake in the name of the Lord; (see 
Jeremiah, c. xxvi.;) even if his prophecies, as happened to 
Micah, should go unfulfilled. In the conception and compo- 
sition of oracles, it is natural that the poet should resolve weal 
into woe, and sorrow into joy; that, in seasons of corrupt 
tranquillity, he should threaten invasion, war, desolation, and 
captivity; and, in days of tribulation, that he should an- 
nounce the: return of peace, of security, of triumph, and of 
empire. It is natural that he should avoid specification and 
definite prediction of remote events, and rather employ gene- 
ral expressions; using strong and dazzling, but vague and 
equivocal figures. It is natural, too, that he should study to 
interweave the turns of phrase and imagery which were most 
conspicuous in the successful oracles of former times; that he 
should assume the highest stage of inspiration and enthusiasm, 
compose with a dithyrambic wildness, and utter his measured 
forewarnings with the agitated gesticulation of an improvi- 
sator;—and with these preconceptions the Hebrew oracles 
correspond. Of these oracles, some, probably, were never 
published at aH, but intrusted in manuscript to the priesthood ; 
some were voluntarily promulgated by the prophet to the king 
and to the people, in the palace, in the temple, and in the 
street. The most remarkable form of publication was Jere- 
miah’s dictating an oracle to Baruch, and sending him to read 
it before the monarch. As it is wot clear that each prophet 
collected his own oracles, there may be incorrectness in the 
received distribution. 

Isaiah flourished under Uzziah one year, under Jotham 16 
years, under Ahaz 16 years, and under Hezekiah about 14 
years; to which if we add 25 years, before which age he 
would scarcely have assumed the ‘prophetic office, we may sup- 
pose him to have lived about seventy-two years. Of the many 
oracles ascribed to him, the first nine chapters allude to per- 
sons of his own era, and to events within his observation; 
they have the common character of the poetry of his country 
about that time; they are such as might be expected from the 
son of the grazier of ‘Tekoa, and may safely be considered as 
written by him. ‘The event indicated (c. vil. v. 8.) has not 
corresponded with history; nor that denounced by him 
2 Kings, c. xx. v.18. With the timer chapter of the work 
bearing his name begins poetry of a much higher order, the 
production of a mind more refined by culture: the ideas take 
a more comprehensive range: in geography, in history, the 
poet is more learned; with Babylon and its vicinity he seems 
familiar; with Cyrus and every minute particular of thé memo- 
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rable siege he is correctly acquainted: in the arts of composi= 
tion he is an adept; his style paces with the measured step of 
taste ; his wide-wing’d genius is equal to the boldest soar, and 
seems to forefee! the immortality to which it was born. Now 
M% is certain that the 15th and 16th chapters of these oracles 
are not the work of Isaiah. They allude to the fall * of Moab, 
and were written (c. xvi. v. 14.) within three years of its de- 
struction :—but Moab was overthrown (Josephus, b. x. c. 9.) 
about five years after the taking of Jerusilem by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, or his servants, and a long century after the death of 
Ysaiah. It remains, then, either (with E1cHHorRN) to consider 
these and all the subsequent chapters as an anthology by va- 
rious uncertain hands; or, from the identity of character, (and 
that of no common nor imitable kind,) which pervades them, 
to ascribe them to some one later author. If this resource be 
preferred, as in reason it ought, it might be contended that the 
work ascribed to Daniel cannot be his (Collins’s Scheme of Li- 
teral Prophecy, p. 149, &c.), but is a posterior writing, proba- 
bly as late as Antiochus Epiphanes: that the existence of this 
legend, not less than the testimony of Ezechiel, is a proof of 
the high traditional reputation of Daniel, which must have had 
some cause: that the composition of these poems is a probable 
cause; and that the trains of idea prevailing in them are such 
as his time, his place, his circumstances, would peculiarly 
tend to suggest; and consequently that the name of Daniel 
should once again be prefixed to them. The historical inter- 
polation (c. xxxvi. to xaxix.) seems derived from 2 Kings, 
{c. xviii. to xx.) a work completed after the captivity. 

The oracles of Jeremiah correspond throughout with his cir- 
cumstances, and with history, and are considered as wholly 
genuine. A doubt is msinuated whether Jeremiah could write 
er not, on account of his using an amanuensis (Cc. XXXVI. V. 4. 
and 32.). There is much disorder in the arrangement of his 
compositions ; and an historical fragment of the book of Kings 
has been annexed to them. 

‘The oracles of Ezechiel are not always chronologically ar- 
ranged: but they have every mark of being uninterruptedly 
genuine. ‘l’o the geographer, to the historian, they are very 
valuable: but they are not yet sufficiently elucidated by com- 
mentators. The xxxviiith and xxxixth chapters have especially 
been censured as obscure. ‘Lhe xlth and following chapters 
describe the future temple from the plan of the architect; not 
from the work of Zerubbabel. Neither was the geographica! 
distribution realized, which is no doubt inserted in the xlvitith 
chapter, conformably to the intentions of the Assyrian court. 
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Hosea, from the tenour of his historical allusions, appears 
to have written during the inter-regnum which succeeded the 
reign of the second Jeroboam in Israel. 

The time at which Joel wrote is uncertain. His fine de- 
scription of the plague of locusts is by our author interpreted 
literally. We rather conceive it to be an allegorical descrip- 
tion of the armies of Nebuchadnezzar. The third chapter 
very evidently describes Jerusalem as conquered, and many of 
the captive inhabitants of the country as sent to the slave- 
markets of Tyre and Zidon, and sold to the Grecians. In 
the emotion of fresh anger, the prophet threatens retaliation, 
Joel, then, flourished under Jehoiakim and Zedekiah. 

Obadiah is probably the Levite mentioned in 2 Chronicles 
(c.xxxiv. v.12.), and may wel! have survived the same cata- 
strophe as Joel, to which he apparently alludes. Jeremiah 
(c. xlix.) has borrowed from him. 

Jonah, the son of Amittzi, flourished under Jeroboam IL, 
(2 Kings, c. xiv. v,25.), and was of Gath-hepher. This 
poem concerning him may have been a popular legend, but 
should not be deemed historical truth: its author appears to 
quote Isaiah (c. xxxviil, v.11.', and psalms of jute date. 

Micah lived under Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah: but he 
must have ceased to write before the latter of these kings 
undertook a reformation of the public ritual; as he through- 
out complains of the toleration of holy groves and image. 
worship 

‘The time at which Nahum wrote is uncertain. Here again, 
as we think, our author overlooks some internal evidence. 
The kingdom of Hoshea was already overthrown (c. ii. v. 2.), 
and the captive inhabitants of Isracl were recently sold for 
slaves in Nineveh (v. 7.). Inthe emotions of anger, the pro- 
phet threatens retribution. Nahum was to‘Samaria what Joel 
was to Jerusalem. He flourished, therefore, under Hoshea. 
Many elegies written on the capture of Jerusalem have de- 
scended to us: Samaria was neither less populous nor less 
literate, yet its catastrophe is celebrated by Nahum alone, 
Ought we not to ascribe the solitary preservation of his poem 
to some peculiarity of his fortunes, which drew him back from 
Nineveh to his country, or to Jerusalem, and to consider him 
as that priest of the captivity (2 Kings, c. xvi. v.27.) who 
alone returned to instruct the new inhabitants in the manner of 
the God of the land? Would not this lead to the farther con- 
jecture that Nahum, on that occasion, drew up the epitome of 
the Thora which is preserved to us under the name of Deute- 
ronomy? 

The author of Bel and the Dragon makes Habbacuc (v. 34, 
&c.) a cotemporary of Daniel: so doeshistheme. Our author 
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endeavours to assign a higher antiquity to this poem; and -tg 
place it before the captivity. 

Zephaniah was a cotemporary of Jeremiah and Ezechiel, 
and a bequeathed to us another of those many elegies to 
which the taking of Jerusalem gave rise, and all of which end 
by directing the attention to prospects of better times. 

Haggai and Zechariah were companions of Zerubbabel, when 
he superintended the infant colony of returning Jews. The 
ixth and following chapters of Zechariah are by. some thought 
to be a fragment of greater antiquity. Malachi was the com- 
panion of Nehemiah; and, as he attacks the abus:s remedied 
in the second journey (c. xiii, v. 6.) of his patron, he may be 
confidently placed in the 32d year of Artaxerxes Longimanus. 

In Daniel, a new world opens to our view, with other no- 
tions, imagery, and trains of thought. A wholly novel] my- 
thology decorates the visions: in the spirit of Chaldaic fiction, 
which attributed to ey rery star a watching seraph, God is now 
<¢ prince of the host ;” (c. viii. v.i1.3) and every nation has 
its separate angelic guardian (c.x. v.13.). The prophet cal- 
culates his predictions by a new measure of time (c. Vii. v.25. 
c xi. v.7.). ‘The images of his dreams are huge, and promi- 
nently embodied. His natural events have a wildly romantic 
turn. His prodigies expatiate into the very fairyism of the 
marvellous, A strange alternation of Hebrew and Chaldaic 
marks the style of the work, which contains as many Greck 
words as chapters; and for some of which, as symphony, we 
cannot in any way account, in the early language of the East. 
Peculiarly embarrassing is the Chaldaic passage extending from 
the iiid to the vith chapter, with its golden colossus so strangely 
disproportioned, its fiery furnace that burns not, its prophetic 
dream, its metamorphosed monarch, its shadowy hand writing 
oracles, and its lion’s den for those who pray in private :==-what 
a host of difficulties! Presertim, observes even Hieronymus, 
cum historie Chaldeorum nibil tale vontineant. The first project 
for getting rid of this superfluity of miracle is to consider the 
four Chaldaic chapters as interpolated, and to print them with 
Bel and the Dragon among the Apocrypha. Unluckily, they 
are connected with the narrative of the second chapter. A 
second project is to reject as spurious the six opening chapters 
totally ; ; and to receive the seventh and following chapters as 
genuine, where in fact the prophet first begins to speak in his 
own person. A third project is to be convinced by the argu- 
ments of Porphyry that this book is a forgery, and to seek the 
real Daniel in Isatah) = Contra prophetum Danielem ducdectmum 
hibrum seripsit Porphyrius, nolens eum ab ipso, cujus inscriptus est 
gomine, esse compositum; sed a quodumn, qui temporibus Antiochi 
Epiphanis fuerit in Fudea; & non tam Danielem ventura dixtssey 
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guam illum narrasse praterita. HikRONYMUS in Danielem. If 
there be a scriptural book which, in all ages of the church, has 
afforded nourishment to a groveling superstition, and weapons 
to a turbulent fanaticism, it is this;-~- a work of no moral me- 
rit, and useful only to those who practise divination by the in- 
terpretation of scripture. 

None of the Psalms are very antient. The xcth is indeed 
ascribed to Moses: but an argument might be drawn from the 
roth verse against this supposition. David and his choristers, 
Assaph, Heman, and Jeduthun, brought the first flowers for 
this anthology, ‘he last are ascribed to Haggai and Zechariah. 
Some psalms are attributed to David, which are certainly of 
later date. . They are often separated in the wrong place: Ixxi. 
and Ixxii should be joined; cxvi. should be divided. 

The Proverbs are no doubt the composition of different and 
unequal hands. 

Professor E1cHHORN is a strenuous advocate for the anti- 
quity of Job:--but we think that. the studious polish of lan- 
guage and laborious parallelism of style, the refined elevation 
of idea, and the advanced state of art, which it implies, for- 
bid us to consider it as a work of early society. Nor can it 
have been composed at all amid the Jewish nation, at any pe- 
riod; totally free as it is from even the faintest allusion to their 
peculiar institutions, or to the Mosaic religion. It is then a 
translation, and, from the locality of the scenery, of some 
Idumean work found no doubt at Babylon by Ezechiel (c xiv. 
v. 14.), or by some other poet who could appreciate and trans- 
fuse its beauties. Had it been a literary curiosity brought by 
the queen of Sheba to Solomon, some traces of the perusal of 
it would occur in the earlier prophets. 

The Song of Solomon is pronounced, from criteria of 
language, to be a production long posterior to that monarch: 
neither was Tirzah (c. vi. v. 4.) a royal residence probably be- 
fore the time of Jeroboam (see 1 Kings, c. xiv., xv., and xvi.), 
The Ecclesiastes is also a still later production, which the poet 
was ambitious of ascribing to Solomon. 

The Fourth Volume is devoted to the consideration of those 
Jewish writings which the Protestants have separated from 
their canon of Scripture as apocryphal. The Wisdom, the 
Ecclesiasticus, and the first book of Maccabees, have, however, 
a high value :—the rest is not very important. 

Jesus, the son of Sirach, is supposed, from the tenour of 
his xxxviiith chapter, to have been a physician dwelling at Je- 
rusalem. From the fiftieth chapter, he appears to have been 
eye-witness to some public ceremony of the high priest Simon, 
and consequently to have flourished about 237 years before the 
Christian wra, The incident to which we find allusion in 

15 Cc. li. 
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e. li. v.6. is unknown. The work was translated into Greek 
by a grandson of the author under Evergetes II.; and it is, by 
the author’s own statement (c. xxxill. v. 16.), a collection of 
apophthegms by several hands. ‘he Hebrew original is lost, 
but the Greek itself is sufhicient proof of its having existed : 
see c. xliii. v.8. for instance, month in Greek not having its 
name from the moon. ‘This book had a very popular circula- 
tion in the early periods of Christianity. | 

The Wisdom consists of two distinct pieces, cne terminating 
with the first verse of the xith chapter, and the other extend. 
ing totheend. As Plato puts into the mouth of Timzus his 
ideas concerning the soul of the world, so the unknown Jew- 
ish philosopher here attributes to Solomon his own panegyric 
of wisdom. ‘The religious notions are less national, and more 
enlarged, than in the elder books of the Jews: but the asceti- 
cism of the A®gyptian school begins to appear (c. iii. v. 14.); 
and the Platonic tint of an Alexandrian student. Is the 
mais xugiov (C. ll. V. 13.) a translation of the same Syriac phrase 
as the ‘vios rou Qeov of the Gospel? The second part is a decla- 
mation against idolatry, which the writer introduces by enu- 
merating those benefits which ought to have attached the Jewish 
nation to monotheism. It is apparently a work by some other 
hand; perhaps, says Houbigant, by the Greek: translator of 
the first part; and, according to Hieronymus, by one Philo. 
Hac duo volumina ( Ecclesiasticum {& Sapientiam ) leyat ad edifi- 
cationem plebis, non ad auctoritatem ecciesiasticorum dogmatum con- 
jirmandam. Hirtronymusin Prof. : 

The first book of Maccabees was extant in the original He- 
brew in the time of Hieronymus; and this testimony is corro- 
borated by internal evidence of phrase, It treats of Jewish 
history between the time of Alexander and that of Antiochus 
Epiphanes: it is not the work of one who was cotemporary 
with his personages: it reckons time by the «ra of Seleucus; 
and the Syriac version of it is from the Greek text. The se- 
cond book of Maccabees consists of two pastoral letters from 
the church at Jerusalem to the Jews of Alexandria; and of a 
history, abridged by an unknown person from Jason of Cyrene, 
which is very legendary and defective. Maccabee signifies 
striver, and was probably the general name of a democratic 
party in Jerusalem. ‘The third book, which never formed a 
part of the Vulgate and consequently not of the Catholic canon, 
1s also discussed; as well as a fourth book, supposed to have 
been found by Sixtus Senensis, ‘The Professor's excellent com- 
mentary on these books will be very valuable to the future 


historian. 
The book of Judith is shewn to be a vomance, the author of 


which knew little of either history or chronclogy. is 
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The books of Esdras are considered as translations, some- 
what amplified, of large portions of the canonical scriptures, 
made in very early periods, and highly serviceable in the criti- 
cal correction of the text. 

Baruch, the son of Neriah, the son of Maaseiah, is re- 
peatedly mentioned by Jeremiah (c. xxxvi.) as his amanuensis 
and companion, and appears to have gone both into Agypt 
and to Babylon, as agent for the Jew emigrants who had been 
driven from their country, and were seeking a settlement. 
He is no doubt the person meant in Jeremiah; c. li. v. 59., 
although our text reads Seraiah, and is on every account likely 
to have left behind him an epistle similar to that of the Apoe 
crypha. This epistle appears to be quoted by Nehemiah (c. ix. 
v. 10. and 32.), and by the pseudo Daniel (c, ix.), and is 
placed by Origen among the canonical books. Still, some 
chronological difficulties seem to oppose the genuineness of 
this document. 

Tobit, like Judith, is a Samaritan romance, and of as little 
value as those farther fragments of a pretended Daniel, the 
Childrens’ Song, Susanna, and Bel and the Dragon. 

After all this severe criticism, it may seem. consolatory to 
observe that it would, at most, be justifiable to expel from the 
present canon only Esther, Jonah, and the legend concerning 
Danie]. The other works retain their claims unimpeached, 
Of these, the historical should be arranged in the chronological 
order of the events to which they relate; and the poetical in 
the chronological order of their composition. There is no- 
thing in the point of ‘view which has here been taken of the 
Hebrew writings, that ought at all to alarm the jealousy of the 
most faithful Christian. ‘These Scriptures still reveal to us all 
that can be known of the early history and religion of the 
Jews, They still preserve to us every passage, and every inci- 
dent, which the founders of the pure religion of the Gospel 
considered as applicable to their persons or fortunes, and every 
thing which they have urged as a rule for faith, or as a pattern 
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Art. II. A Memoir concerning the fascinating Faculty, which bas 
been ascribed to the Rattle. Snake, and other American Serpents. 
By Benjamin SmitH Barton, M.D... Professor of Natural 
History and Botany in the University of Pennsylvania, &c. &c, 
8vo. pp. 70. Philadelphia. 1796. =i 


THs memoir was read before the American Philosophical 
Society, and will appear in the next volume of the ‘Tran- 
sactions of that learned body. In the interim, the author has 
Caused a few copies to be printed for distribution, but not for 
Arp. Rey. VoL. xxl. Mm sale. 
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Sale. He did not, however, content himself with merely com- 


mitting his original paper to the press, but considerably altered 
and somewhat enlarged it. | 

‘The sudject is undoubtedly highly worthy of the attention 
of the Transatlantic naturalist. The power in question hag 
been admitted by some very distinguished writers :—but, if the 
accounts be traced up to the original sources, the authority of 
impartial and enlightened observers will appear to be wanting, 
Let us see how far the investigation before us goes to the con- 
firmation or confutation of the fascinating faculty. 

The manner, in which it is supposed to be exerted, is thus 
collected from different statements by Dr. Barton. 


__ © The snake, whatever its species may be, lying at the bottom of 
the tree or bush upon which the bird or squirrel sits, fixes its eyes 


‘upon the animal it designs to fascinate, or enchant. No sooner is 


this done than the unhappy animal (I use, for the’present, the lan- 
guage of those who differ from me in opinion, on this subject) is 
unable to make its escape. It now begins to utter a most piteous 
cry, which is well known by those who hear it, and understand the 
whole machinery of the business, to be the cry of a creature en- 
chanted. If it is a squirrel, it runs up the tree fot a short distance, 
comes down again, the runs up, and, lastly, comes lower down. 
*¢ On that occasion,” says an honest but rather credulous writer *, 
*< it has been observed, that the squirrel always goes down more than 
it goes up. The snake still continues at the root of the tree, with 
its eyes fixed on the squirrel, with which its attention is so entirely 
taken up, that a person accidentally approaching, may make a con- 
siderable noise, without the snake’s so much as turning about. The 
squirrel as before mentioned comes always lower, and at last leaps down 
to the snake, whose mouth is already wide open for its reception. 
The poor little animal then with a piteous cry runs into the snake’s 
jaws, and is swallowed at once, if it be not too big; but if its size 
will not allow it to be swallowed at once, the snake licks it several 
times with its tongue, and smoothens it, and by that means makes it 
fit for swallowing +.” 

¢ It would be easy to cite, from different authors, other aecounts 
of the manner in which the enchantment is performed; or, more 
properly speaking, of the conduct, or behaviour, of the enchanting 
and enchanted animals. But between these accounts, there is hardly 
a specific difference. There is considerable unity in all the’ relations 
that I have heard, or read. However, those who wish to examine 
this part of the subject more fully, will, at least, receive some degree 
of entertainment from the perusal of the many authors who have 
Believed and asserted, that serpents possess a power of fascinating 
other animals.’ 


aan 
- 


_€* Professor Peter Kalm.’ , 

«+ Travels into North-America; containing its natural history, 
and a circumstantial account of its plantations and agriculture in ge- 
neral, &c. &c. vol. 1. p. 317, & 318. Also vol. i. p. 207, 208, 209s 
& 210. English Translation. London; 1770 & 1771.’ 
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The inquirer leaves it undecided whether any vestiges of the 
Opinion are to be discovered inthe Greek and Roman writers. 


‘ It is probable that in the mythology of Asia and of Africa, we 
shall discover some traces of this notion, so intimately coinected with 
the superstitious credulity of a people, and even so naturally arising 
out of an imperfect view of the manners of serpents, 

‘ If we may believe the Reverend Dr. Cotton Mather *, Mr. Dud- 
ley +, and other persons, who had resided in North-America, we are 
to look for the beginning of this ridiculous notion among our Indians. 
How far, however, this is really the case may, I think, be doubted. 
It is certain that, at present, the opinion is by no means universal 
among the Indians. Several intelligent gentlemen, who are well ac- 
quainted with the manners, with the religious opinions, and with the 
innumerable superstitious prejudices of the Indians, have informed 
me, that they do not think these people believe in the notion in 
question. My friend Mr. John Heckewelder, of Bethlehem, writes 
to me, that he does not recollect to have heard the Indians say that 
snakes charm birds; though he has frequently heard them speak of the 
ingenuity of these reptiles in catching birds, squirrels, &c. Mr. William 
Bartram says, that he never understood that the nations of Indians 
among whom he travelled had any idea of the fascinating power of 
snakes}. On the other hand, however, a Mohegan- Indian told me that 
the Indians are of opinion that the rattle-snake can charm, or bewitch, 
squirrels and birds, and that it does this with its rattle, which it 
shakes, thereby inviting the animals to descend from the trees, after 
which they are easily caught. Accordiag to this Indian, his country- 
men do not think that the snake, in any manner, accomplishes the 
business with its eyes. A Choktah-Indian assured me that the rattle- 
snake does charm birds, &c. but he was honest enough to confess 
that he did not know in what manner it does it. The interpreter, 
through whom I conversed with this Indian, said that the snake 
charms by means of its rattle. 

¢ The veneration, or regard, which has been paid’ to the rattle- 
snake by certain North-Ainerican tribes seems, at first sight, to fa- 
vour the opinion, that these tribes attributed to this hideous reptile 
some hidden power §, perhaps that of fascinating animals. Mr. 
William Bartram informs me, that the southern Indians, with whom 
he is acquainted, seem to hold the rattle-snake in a degree of venera- 
tion ||. Mr. Heckewelder says that,*to his certain knowledge, this 
reptile was once held in particular esteem-by the Delawares. He was 
several times prevented, by these Indians, from killing the rattle- 
snake, being told that it was their grand-father, and, therefore, must 


—_ 








‘ * The Philosophical Transactions, abridged, vol. v. part ii. 
No. 339. p. 162.’ : 


‘ + Ibid. vol. vi. part iii. No. 376. p. 45.’ 


‘ ¢ MS. note, communicated to: the author by this ingenious 
gentleman.’ | 


¢ § Vis abdita. Lucretius.’ : 
¢ {i MS. note communicated to the author.’ 
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not be hurt. At other times, he was told, he must not kill this 
snake, because the whole race of rattle-snakes would grow angry, 
and give orders to bite every Indian that might come in their way *. 
But, of late, especially among those Indians who have had connec- 
tion with the whites, these ridiculous notions have mouldered away, 
and our Indians, at present, kill therr rattling ‘* grand-father’” with 


as little ceremony as the Eskemaux are said to kill thei parents in 
old-age.’ 


After some desultory mention of eminent men who were be- 
lievers in serpent-fascination, and of others who were sceptics, 
Dr. B. quotes a passage from M. de /a Cépéde,—whose work we 
reviewed a few years ago,—who thought that the deleterious 
power of snakes (and particularly of the rattle-snake) was 
exerted in two different ways, neither of which can properly 
be considered as fascination. Sometimes, he conceived, the 
victim-animal might be disabled by the mephitie breath of the 
snake from effecting its escape; and at others it might fly into 
the mouth of its devourer during the agonies produced by the 


bite. Against the former explanation, Dr. Barton alleges the 
following arguments : 


‘ I know, indeed, that in some of the larger species of serpents, 
inhabiting South-America, and other countries, there is evolved in 
the stomach, during the Iong and tedious process of digestion in these 
animals, a vapour, or a gas, whose odour is intensely fetid. I have 
not, however, found that this 1s the case with the rattle-snake, and 
other North-American serpents, tliat I have examined. But my own 
observations on this head have not been very minute. I have made 
inquiry of some persons (whose prejudices against the serpent-tribe 
are not so powerful as my own), who are not afraid to put the heads 
and necks of the black-snake, and other serpents that are destitute 
of venomous fangs, into their mouths, and have been informed, that 
they never perceived any disagreeable smell to proceed from the breath 
of these animals. J have been present at the opening of a bax which 
contained a number of living serpents; and althongh the box had - 





¢ * In my Historical and Philosophical Inguiry (not yet published bs 
Y have collected many facts which seem incontestably to prove, that 
the mythology, or superstitious religion, of the Americans is a frag- 
ment of that mythology whose range in Asia, and in Africa, has, 
been so extensive. Possibly, the veneration, or regard, which was 
paid to different kinds of serpents in America did not originate in 
this continent, but had its source in Asia, from which portion of 
the globe (after.a long and laborious attention to the subject) I can- 
not doubt, that almost all the nations of America are derived. ft 
is unnecessary, in this place, to cite mstances of the religious vene- 
sation which was, and still is, patd to some species of serpents, in vas 
rious parts of the old-world. These instances must be familiar 20 
every person, who is acquainted with the historians or with the poets 
of antiquity, and with the history of the Genteo-Indians.’ 
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been so close as to admit but a very small quantity of fresh air, al- 
though the observation was made in a small warm room, I did not 
perceive any peculiarly disagreeable effuvium to arise from the bodies 
of these animals. I am, moreover, informed by a member of this 
society *, who has, for a considerable time, had a rattle-spake under 
his immediate care, that he has not observed that any disagreeable 
vapour proceeds from this reptile. On the other hand, however, it 
is asserted by some creditable persons of my acquaintance, that a 
most offensive odour, similar to that of flesh, in the last stage of pu- 
trefaction, is continually emanating from every part of the rattle- 
snake, and some other species of serpents. This odour extends, 
under certaif circumstances, to a considerable distance from the body 
of the animal. Mr. William Bartram assures me, that he has ob- 
served ‘ horses to be sensible of, and greatly agitated by, it, at the 
distance of forty or fifty yards from the snake. They showed,” he 
says, ‘‘ their abhorrence, by snorting, winnowing, and starting 
from the road, endeavouring to throw their riders, in order to 
make their escape+.’”? This fact, related by a man of rigid ve- 
racity, is extremely curious; and, in an especial manner, deserves 
the attention of those writers, who, like M. de la Cépéde, imagine 
that this fetid emanation from serpents is capable of afiécting birds, 
at small distances, with a kind of asphyxy ft. It even gives some co- 
lour of probability to the story related by Metredorus, and preserved 
in the Natural History of Pliny §.’—- 

‘Some experiments, which have been made in this city, do not ace 
cord with those of Mr. Vosmaér. The birds, which were put into 
the cage that contained the rattle-snake, flew or ran from the reptile, 
as though they were sensible of the danger to which they were ex- 
posed. The snake made many attempts to catch the birds, but could 
seldom succeed. When a dead bird was thrown into the cage, the 
snake devoured it immediately. He soon caught and devoured 2 
living mole, an animal much more sluggish than the bird. A few days 
since, I had an opportunity of observing the following circumstance. 
A small bird, our snow-bird ||, had been put into a cage contain- 
ing a large rattlesnake. The little animal had been thus imprisoned 
for several hours, when I first saw it. It exhibited no signs of fear, 
but hopped about from the floor of the cage to its roost, and fre- 
quently flew and sat upon the snake’s back. Its chirp was no ways 
tremulous; but perfectly natural: it ate the seed which were put 
into the'cage, and by its whole actions, I think, most evidently dee 
monstrated, that its situation was not uneasy.’ , 


To demonstrate that the phenomena of fascination cannot 
grise from the sudden virulence of an animal poison, Dr. B, 
observes that ‘ upon inquiry, it is found that the power of bee 
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‘ * Mr. Charles Wilson Peale.’ 

¢ + MS. note communicated to the author.’ 
‘ ¢ Histoire Naturelle des Serpens, p. 355,’ 
‘ § Lib. xxvii. cap. 14.’ 

$ |} The Emberiza hyemalis of Linnzus.’ 
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witching different animals is not an exclusive gift of those ser- 
pents which nature has provided with envenomed fangs: it is 
a gift which as extensively belongs to that more numerous tribe 
of our serpents, whose bite is innocent, and whose creeping 
motion is their only poison *.’ 

Dr. Blumenbach has supposed that the noise of the rattles 
- causes animals (whether impelled by a kind of curiosity, mis- 
understanding, or dreadful fear) to follow it, as it were of 
their own accord. This puerile notion is, however, easily set 
aside. 

Having thus disposed of the doctrines of some of his prede- 
cessors, Dr. Barron proceeds to say: ‘ ‘The result of not a 
little attention to the subject has taught me, that there is but 
one wonder in the business;——-the wonder that the story 
should ever have been believed by a man of understanding, and 
of observation.’—Fascination, we are informed, is almost en- 
tirely limited to birds that build low, and ¢ in almost every in» 
stance, I found that the supposed fascinating faculty of the 
serpent was exerted upon the birds at the particular season of 
their laying their eggs, of their hatching, or of their rearing 
their young, still tender, and defenceless.. I now began to 
suspect, that the cries and fears of birds supposed to be fas- 
cinated originated in an endeavour to protect their nest or 





« * If there is any impropriety in this mode of expression, the im- 
ropriety has its source in my feelings, with respect to the serpents. 
i no man experiences the force and the miseries of this preju- 
dice in a greater degree thanI do. It is the only prejudice which, I 
think, I have not strength to subdue. As the natural history of the 
serpents is a very curious and interesting part of the science of zoo- 
logy ; as the United-States afford an ample opportunity for the far- 
ther improvement of the history of these animals, and as I have, for 
a long time, been anxious to devote a portion of my leisure time to 
an investigation of their physiology, in particular, I cannot but ex- 
ceedingly regret my weakness and timidity, in this respect. I had 
meditated a series of experiments upon the respiration, the digestion, 
and the generation of the serpents of Pennsylvania. But, [ want the 
fortitude which it is‘necessary to possess in entering on the task. In- 
stead of slowly and cautiously dissecting and examining their structure 
and their functions, with that attention which the subject merits, I 
am more disposed, at present, to obey the injunction a the Mantuan 
poet, in the following beautiful lines : : 


¢ ————Cape saxa manu: cape robora, pastor, 
‘Tollentemque minas et sibila colla tumentem 
Dijice: jamque fuga tumidum caput abdidit alte, 
Cum medii nexus, extremeque agmina caude 
Solvantur, tardosque trahit sinus ultimus orbes. 
Gerorsc. Lib. iil. 420—424.’ 
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young. My inquiries have convinced me that this is the 
case.’ 
Dr. B. thus comments on the latter circumstance: 


‘ I have already observed, that the rattle-snake does not climb up 
trees, But the black-snake and some other species of the genus co- 
luber do. When impelled by hunger, and incapable of satisfying it 
by the capture of animals on the ground, they begin to glide up trees 
or bushes, upon which a bird has its nest. The bird is not ignorant 
of the serpent’s object. She leaves her nest, whether it contains eggs 
or young ones, and endeavours to oppose the reptile’s progress, 1p 
doing this, she is actuated by the strength of her instinctive attach- 
ment to her eggs, or of affection to her young. Her cry is melan- 
choly, her motions are tremulous. She exposes herself to the most 
imminent danger. Sometimes, she approaches so near the reptile that 
he seizes her as his prey. But this is far from being universally the 
case. Often, she compels the serpent to leave the tree, and then re- 
turns to her nest *. 

‘ It is a well known fact, that among some species of birds, the 
female, at a certain period, is accustomed to compel the young ones 
to leave the nest; that is, when the young have acquired so much 
strength that they are no longer entitled toa//her care. But they 
still claim some of her care. Their flights are awkward, and soon 
broken by fatigue. They fall to the ground, where they are fre- 
quently exposed to the attacks of the serpent, which attempts to de- 
vour them. In this situation of affairs, the mother will place herself 
upon a branch of a tree, or bush, in the vicinity of the serpent. She 
will dart upon the serpent,’ in order to prevent the destruction of her 
young: but fear, the instinct of self-preservation, will compel her 
to retire. She leaves the serpent, however, but for a short time, and 
then returns again. Oftentimes, she prevents the destruction of her 
young, attacking the snake, with her wing, her beak, or her claws, 
Should the reptile succeed in capturing the young, the mother is ex- 
posed to less danger. For, whilst engaged in swallowing them, he 
has neither inclination nor power to seize upon the old one. But the 
appetite of the serpent-tribe is great: the capacity of their stomachs 
is not less so. ‘The danger of the mother is at hand, when the young 
are devoured. The snake seizes upon ner: and this is the catastrophe, 
which crowns the tale of fascination !’ 





‘ * Horace, though he has not, like his contemporary, Virgil, given 
any great proofs of his knowledge in natural history, appears to have 


known, full well, the anxiety of birds for the preservation of their 


young ; 
‘¢ Ut assidens implumibus pullis avis . 
«< Serpentium allapsus timet.’? Epon. 1. 


¢ The author of these two fine lines, had he lived in America, the 
Jand of fascination, would, I am inclined to think, have disbelieved 


the whole story. They would have been aclue to light and truth on 
this subject.’ | 
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This memoir still contains two facts deserving the notice of 
our readers ; 


‘ Some years since, the ingenious Mr. Rittenhouse was induced to 
suppose, from the peculiar melancholy re of a red-winged-maize-thief*, 
that a snake was at no great distance from it, and that the bird was 
in distress. He threw a stone at the place from which the cry pro. 
ceeded, which had the effect of driving the bird away. The poor ani- 
mal, however, immediately returned to the same spot. Mr. Ritten- 
house now went to the place where the bird alighted, and, to his 
great astonishment, he found it perched upon the back of a large 
black-snake, which it was pecking with its beak. At this very time, 
the serpent was in the act of swallowing a young bird,’ and from the 
enlarged size of the reptile’s belly it was evident that it had already 
swallowed two or three other young birds. After the snake was 
killed, the old bird flew away. | 7 

. © Mr. Rittenhouse says that the cry and actions of this bird had 
been precisely similar to those of a bird which is said to be under the 
fascinating influence of a serpent ; and I doubt not that this very in- 
stance would, by many credulous persons, have been adduced as a 
proof of the existence of such a faculty. But what can be more 
evident than the general explanation of this case? The maize-thief 
builds its nest in low bushes, the bottoms of which are the usual haunts 
of the black-snake. The reptile found no difficulty in gliding up 
to the nest, from which, most probably in the absence of the mother, 
it had taken the young ones. Or it had seized the young ones, after 
they had been forced from the nest, by the mother. In either case, 
the mother had come to prevent them oe being devoured.’— 
_ © A black-snake sometimes finds great difficulty in obtaining his 

rey upon atree. In support of this assertion, [ could adduce many 
i. But my memoir has already exceeded the limits which I ort 
yinally prescribed to it. I shall content myself, therefore, with re- 
fatin a solitary fact, which strikingly illustrates my position, 

‘A black-snake was seen climbing up a tree, evidently with the 
view of procuring the young birds in the nest of a baltimore-bird. 
This bird, it has been already observed, suspends its nest at the ex- 
tremity of the branch of atree. The branch to which the bird, of 
which I am speaking, had affixed its nest, being very slender, the 
serpent found it impossible to come at the nest by crawling along it: 
he, therefore, took the advantage of another branch, which hung 
above the nest, and twisting a small portion of his tail around it, he » 
was enabled by stretching the remainder of his body, to reach the 
nest, into which he insinuated his head, and thus glutted his appetite 
with the young birds.’ 


Such is the substance of a paper that contains a variety of 
interesting information. We have been copious in our extracts, 





¢ * Commonly called, in Pennsylvania, the Swamp-Black-bird. 
It is the Oriolus pheeniceus of Linnzus.’ ¢ r 
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en account of the difficu!ty which our inquisitive readers would 
probably experience, in attempting to procure the improyed 
edition of the memoir. 
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Art. III. Die Kunst das Menschliche Leben; i.e. The Art of prolong- 
ing Human Life. By C. W. Hurerann, M.D. 8vo. pp- 696. 


Jena. 1797. 


H1S work, we understand, has made a consid: mble impres- 

sion in the country in which it was published; and al- 
though we cannot rank it as the German Journalists do, among 
the first literary productions, we are ready to acknowlege that 
Dr. HuFELAND has managed some parts of his subject with 
considerable address. ‘The reader is not here to expect new 
projects for the prolongation of life: but he will find averlook- 
ed and neglected truths forcibly stated. Many rules of diet, 
formerly proposed, but coldly received, and scarcely ever fol- 
lowed, are laid down as the foundation of a new science, which 
our author thinks may properly be called Macro biotice. 

Man is greatly subject to moral influences. ‘These tend ma- 
nifestly to lengthen or to abridge the term of his duration, and 
they are accordingly yery studiously examined in the treatise 
before us.—It is divided into two parts; Theoretical and Practical, 
The ‘Theoretical part is distributed into nine lectures, in which 
the following subjects are discussed. 1. The fortunes of the 
science of prolonging life are deduced "ees the earliest times to 
Mesmer, Cagliostro, and Dr.Graham. Impostors of very 
different talents have ever made attempts to turn the general 
desire of longevity to their advantage. In this historical intro- 
duction, the author endeavours to correct the ideas of the pub- 
lic concerning the duration of life, and thus to guard han 
against the arts of the fraudulent. Lect. I]. Inquiry concern 
ing the principle and duration of life. ‘The representation here 
given of the vital principle, its laws and actions, inclines much 
to chemical physiology. The living process, it is said, may be 
considered as a continual piocess of consumption. It essen- 
tially consists in a perpetual destruction and renovation of the 
living Being. ‘The process has its limits; and every possible 
extension of existence depends on strengthening the vital prin- 
ciple and organs ; retarding consumption ; and promoting re- 
novation. Lect. UL. Length of life in plants. An interesting 
inyestigation, from which the following deductions flow. The 
great age of a plant depends, 1. on slow growth ; 2. on late and 
infrequent propagation; 3. a plant destined to last must be 
provided with organs that have a certain degree of firmness ; 
4- it must be large and spreading; 5. it must be lofty. The 
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contrary circumstances, cateris paribus, abridge alike vegetable 
and animal life. Lect. 1V. Duration of animal life. Dr. Hy 
goes through all the classes, to confirm his deductions from 
plants. In Lect. V. the most remarkable examples of human 
longevity with regard to nations, climates, and callings, are 
reported. Lect. VI. Results of experience. Determination of the 
period of human life. Of the results, the most important is 
that longevity depends on conformity of conduct to the laws 
of nature. ‘The author sets down the possible duration of life 
at 200 years. Lect. VII. Afore particular inquiry concerning 
man’s lifes’ and the influence of high intellectual cultivation on 
longevity, Lect. VILL. Disposttion of individuals for longevity, 
Its characteristics. Lect. UX. Examination of various new pro- 
posals for the extension of life, and account of the only method 
applicable to man. ‘Yhe principles of the second lecture are 
here repeated. Longevity is only attainable by increasing the 
vital power itself—by hardening or seasoning the organs—re~ 
tarding the consumption of life, and by facilitating its renovation, 

‘This discussion leads to the Practical part, in which the au- 
thor treats of the several means by which life may be abridged 
orlengthened, ‘lhe means of abridgment are, an education tend- 
ing to weakness; excess in venery ; over exertion of the intel- 
Jectual potvers; diseases, and the improper treatment of them; 
means of violent death; inclination to suicide ; foul air; resi- 
dence in large citics ; gluttony and sottishness ; certain dispo- 
sitions and passions 3 moroseness; too much business; fear of 
death ; idleness and listlessness ; an overstrained imagination ; 
physical and contagious poisons. On all these the author treats 
distinctly ; and he then enumerates and examines their oppo- 
sites, as the means of longevity. 

The work does not appear to us to be of that merit which 
renders a translation very desirable:—but to an English 
writer, who should undertake to treat the same important sub- 
ject, it would doubtless afford considerable aid. | 
Poraacs 


Art. IV. Ocuvres complettes du General Dumouriez ; 1. e. The come 
plete Works of Gentral Dumouritez. Vol. I. containing the Pres 
sent State of the Kingdom of Portugal. 4to. pp. 306. Ham- 
burgh, 1797- Imported by De Bofle, London. 





TT fortunes of General Dumourrez have naturally pro- 
cured for his writmgs a celebrity which they would pro- 
bably never have attained, had his opinions been delivered 
only on topics of less pressing interest;—had his energies been 
expended on a cause of less universal concern. We have sepa- 
rately examined many of these writings already, and shall 
10 ) thereforgg 
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therefore content ourselves with little more than announcing 
this collective edition of them: of which the first volume com- 
prises only the statistical account of Portugal, written in 1766, 
but first published in 1775. It has, however, undergone an 


elaborate revision, and has been enlarged by copious insertions 
of information. 


To this first volume, which contains a map of Portugal, an 
extensive preface is given: , 


‘ The period of its publication’ (says the author) ‘ adds to the 
liberty of my opinions, which have been extended and strengthened 
by the experience of thirty years, equivalent to three centuries. 
When I first wrote, many truths were unknown and others dangerous 
to avow. I neither compose for children, nor for an age that has 
sone by: but fora period of information, and for men of know- 
ledge. 

¢ Without affecting to be an enlightener of nations or an instructor 
of sovereigns, I have still'aspired to infuse useful ideas worthy of a 
reflecting man, and consonant with the principles which have directed 
my political and military career. I shall alarm only fools; I shall 
incur the ill-will only of the dishonest, and the abuse of uuprincipled 

artisans of despotism or of anarchy. What matters their opinion ? 
Their force, exhausted by their excessive efforts, is now paralytic. 

‘ In 178g, I said to those of my friends whose comfortable exist- 
ence was*supported by privileges and prejudices, ** Read Plutarch 
and change your skin.”’— 

‘ Every nation must expect a period at which a revolution will be 
inevitable. When its mass of information gives it an impatience of 
the ancient institutions, the sovereign, who should ever outstrip the 
spirit of the times, ought to call around him a small number of sages, 
and ought himself to abolish without pity the abuses that are contrary 
to liberty, were they even the ground-work of his power. If he re- 
mains behind either in wit or will, he soon passes for a public enemy, 
and becomes the expiatory victim. 

‘ 'The revolution of America was not a sufficient lesson for sove- 
reigns; because distance lessened the prospect : but let them stud 
that of France, so completely successful in the very midst of them, 
and in spite of their united efforts at prevention. Let them take no- 
tice that all the nations of Europe gave an unprepared but pointed 
approbation, even to the more irregular movements of this astonish- 
ing revolution: that they still seek to palliate its crimes, and to at- 
tribute them to aukward circumstances ; and let them infer that there 
still exists a silent irresistable concord among the souls that vibrate to 
the cry of Liberty.’— 

‘ They will find that their numerous hosts have most reluctant] 
marched against the regenerate people that has braved all dangers in 
the first great cause of humanity; that these same warriors, electri- 
fied by the contact of freemen, have always forgotten the shame of 
their defeat in admiration of the extraordinary energy of their con- 
querors, wrapping themselves up in the gencrai dignity of man te 
cloak their own reproach.’ 


‘ They 
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g08 Count Lally-Tolendal’s Defence of the Emigrants. 
‘ They will find that the unprecedented successes of one people against 


nine powers,—-of a people without bread, money, arms, or govern. 
ment,—»which forged all its means of defence in the ardent furnace 
of liberty—of a people torn by an inveterate civil war, by internal 
and external conspiracies, still stifled and still springing up afresh, 
given up to anarchy, to the most consuming tyranny, to the most 


‘bloody barbarism ;—they will find, I say, that these successes are the 


consequence of the fatality of revolutions, the course of which no 
human effort can stop,’—~ 


¢ Those bushes which hide from sovereigns the pit-falls that sur. 
round them, those courtiers and ministers who stand between them 
and truth, will blacken the object of these reflections ; which are 
dictated by philanthropy, by a pure desire of seeing governments 
supported by the people, and the people made wise cot happy by 
their governments. Foolish men! to place sovereignty in a title and 

wer in mere force! their error will one day be punished. Force is 
the attribute of the people; and if the agents of the sovereignty abuse 
it to the prejudice of the people, it will at length be turned against 
them, and their fall will involve that of the sovereign, who has perhaps 
only the vices of feebleness and indolence: a famous example is 19 
preparation ...... 

The General says much more to the same purport, and in a 
still more apocalyptic style. His authorities for believing in fa- 
talism are curiously grouped. ‘ Nearly all the great philosophers 
have been fatalists; so are the ‘Turks and Russians.’ He 
predicts that France will wrest the empire of the seas from 
England, with as much ease as she has subdued the nations 
that attacked her by land. He also foretels the success of an 
invasion, and adds that peace alone can divert this stroke 
which will crush England. | 

He then proceeds to speak of Prussia, and other European 
states; which are all condemned without mercy to be leavened 
by the revolutionary ferment. Superstition, he thinks, is the 
most formidable impediment to the realization of these terresy 
trial paradises. 

This political survey of Portugal is agreeably written. It con- 
tains many curious notices, and is probably altogether the best 
account extant of the country of which it treats. ‘The present 
is the only volume of this collection that we have yet received. 





Art. V. Defense des Emigrés Francais, &c. i.e. A Defence of the 
French Emigrants ; addressed to the People of France. By T.G. 
pE Larry Torenpat. 8vo. pp, 400. 6s. De Boffe, Lon- 
don. 1797. 

OF the former writings of Count p— Larry ToLENDAL we 

“spoke in due course :—-see Rev. vol. xvi. p. 515, &c, 

With greater satisfaction we now announce from his pen a 

Defence of the Emigrants, distinguished both for argument and 


eloquence, 
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eloquence, and worthy of promoting a repeal of those intole- 
rant laws of the French Republic, which have treated their 
conscientious heresy as a blasphemy inexpiable. If the wreath 
of triumphant liberty be worn with as exalted a generosity, as 
her dangers have been incurred with an unyielding courage, the 
stain of cruelty may yet be obliterated, and the despotic inter- 
regnum of a Robespierre may yet be separated from the probable 
concomitants of a revolutionary period. 

The father of Count Latty was of Irish extraction, and, 
for alleged misconduct in the East Indies, was condemned by 
severe judges. The pen of Voltaire gave currency to the ar- 
guments of his defenders; and the industrious piety of his son 
obtained a reverse of sentence. ‘This care for a parent’s me- 
mory procured for the young barrister (as he then was) much 
attention and much interest, and elevated him, in 1789, 
to a seat in the States-General of France. Attached by senti- 
ment to liberty and by gratitude to the king, it was natural 
that his conduct should tend to an oblique diagonal course. 
He every where seemed fond of the speculative doctrines of 
liberty, and every where reluctant to the practical application 
of them. With him, a sense of decorum appeared stronger 
than a sense of duty; and from a coarse proceeding of the mob, 
he grew disgusted with the cause of the people. Although de- 
sirous of equality, he wished not to hurt the privileged orders ; 
although tolerant of republicanism, he cared not to offend his 
king. This gentlemanly nature cannot but secure to him the 
ultimate approbation, if not of the philosopher, yet of the po- 
lished and the sentimental: while the praise of Mr. Burke has 
illustrated and consecrated the desertion of his couniry. 

With this somewhat chivalrous but interesting cast of opi- 


nion, it is natural to speak of the several constitutions of France 
in the following terms: 


‘ How superior this constitution of 1795 to that of 1791! a 
monstrous production, formed of heterogeneous parts, which did 
not comprehend one article that another hal not contradicted; did 
not promise one good that it had not rendered impracticable ; did not 
establish one authority that it had not rendered impotent ; which abe 
surdly pursued a balance instead of an union of powers, organizing 
anarchy and contriving dissolution ! 

‘ How superior to that of 1793 ; a code which it is impossible to 
describe in human dialect! a code which, in the name of society and 
of the law, domesticated every curse, to avoid which men confederate 
into societies, and shelter themselves under laws ! | : 

‘ How immense the advantage of a legislature divided into two 
branches, over those three single-bodied legislatures which contended 


against each other for the detestable superiority in tyrannizing over, 


desolaticg, ensanguining, and dishonouring France, during six years} 


‘ How 
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_ © How superior your present executive power to that phantom of 
a kmg, apparently preserved in 1791 only that there might yet re- 
main in France a crime to commit ! 

‘ How strong a curb is already imposed on that force which over- 
Yeapt every barrier with impunity, and which, with inconceivable in- 
justice, was called a committee of safety !” 


The author farther characterises, somewhat unfavourably, 
the Girondists : 


‘ You perhaps suppose, republicans! that I recollect with satiss 
faction the ial dcstmy of these party-men. No. I would be just, 
even to Brissot. ‘The Girondists gave me horror during the last 
stages of the monarchy: but, the republic once proclaimed, they 
excite my interest. One would imagine that, in deliberating together 
on the. means of obtaining and the mode of using power, their chiefs 
had repeated the favourite axiom of Cesar, Nam si violandum est jus, 
violandum est regnandt gratid 3 in cateris virtutem colas :——but they, in 
order to reign, had a republic to found, not to destroy; and, as they 
knew that a republic must not be founded on immorality, they en- 
deavoured to cast a veil over past and to resist present crimes. 

¢ They boasted of the roth of August; they execrated the 2d 
of September. They had filled Paris with pike-men, but they en- 
deavoured to wrest from their satellites the inauspicious weapon. 
They had sent to Marseilles for troops, but these they dispatched 
with Dumouriez to the frontier. They were vehemently desirous 
that the Republic should not sully its infancy with those crimes which 
you must disavow, if you mean that it should endure. They had 
overturned the throne of Louis the 16th, but they strove to save his 
person. Even in pronouncing him guilty, they eydeavoured to mo- 
derate his punishment to exile; and, after having’ heard the fatal 
sentence, they sought to evade it by an appeal to the people. Of 
these men, there were many whose natural sensipility triumphed over 
every temptation of political expediency; and who, whien they be- 
held the execntion of the sentence in which they had to concur, spent 
whole days and nights in torrents of tears and convulsions of despair. 
In two words, the existence of the Girondists was divided between 
the commissioa of crimes and plans of beneficence ; between ebulli- 
tions of fury and overfowings of sensibility. Unpunished when 
criminal, they were sacrificed on ceasing to be so. Their misfortune ° 
was merited: but their condemnation was unjust. Their beginning 
was infamous, their end heroic. ‘Their death, like their birth, was 
a public calamity.’ 

In a note (p. 167) the author asserts that, for 385 /ivres tournoisy 
{about £.16.sterl.) once paid, a national estate has been purchas- 
ed which produces 4oco livres yearly (about £. 170 sterl.)s 
and having thus established the fact of the extremely low 
price of landed property in France, he proceeds to bewail 
the misfortune of a country in which all estates sell so dis- 
advantageously. Let us for a moment suppose an extreme de- 
preciation of all fixed property,—is this an evil? Is not re 
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ennual mass of produce, and the annual mass of labour, the 
true cause of prosperity? Does not their combination create 
every thing which can be distributed among the citizens—be 
consumed, enjoyed, or hoarded by them ? Is not land a mere 
capital, the cheapness of which favours productive industry ? 
Is it not advantageous to North America that estates sell there 
for less than a year’s crop; and that rent forms there no com- 
ponent part of the price: of food, or at least a very inconsider- 
able one? A hardship, no doubt, it is to a proprietor of soil, 
that he must turn yeoman for a maintenance: but is it, in a 
national point of view, a grievance? 

The Count undertakes, at p. 320, 2 well composed disserta- 
tion on the utility of religion; which is rapidly becoming, 
with others of his countrymen, ‘ the order of the day” (sce 
our xxist vol. p. 496). He quotes Plutarch and Cicero among 
the antients,—Mably, Rousseau, and Washington, among the 
moderns,—in order to prove the expediency of national belief. 
How is ali this to superinduce it? Can his countrymen un-read 
Freret, Boulanger, and Voltaire, or un-learn the sophisms 
which they have impressed? Must not the magistrate, then, 
if he interfere at all with religion, look abread for some new 
sect to patronize, against which the arguments of those writers 
have not been pointed? Must he net consent to drop catho- 
licism, and let the venerable archbishop of Arles have been 
martyred in vain ?—The Count justly prefers the Christian to 
every other religion, and observes that it has been found com- 
patible in Florence, Switzerland, and elsewhere, with demo- 
cratic republicanism. 

The concluding recommendation of peace deserves every 
praise for eloquence and sentiment. May it prove the har- 
bingér of a complete reconciliation between the sufferers from 
tyranny, within and without France! May it obtain for the 
unfortunate absentees at least a partial restoration to the lands 
of their fathers! May it prepare the oblivion of every rancor- 
ous emotion, and induce the republican representatives at length 
to unveil the statue of Mercy! - 

The style of Count Latiy ToLENDAL apparently imitates 
that of Rousseaw, and like itis too uniformly eloquent. With 
an habitual back-ground of simplicity, his laboured passages 
might have appeared rapturous: but, by multiplying the artifices 
of the declaimer, by inuring the reader to effort, he every 
where appears to have done his utmost; and the want of variety 
seems to imply that he has no forces in reserve. On the whole, 
however, it is impossib'e to read his writings without conceiv- 
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Arr. VI. Voyages dans les Alpes, &c. i.e. Travels in the Alps. 
By Horace Benenpict ve Saussure. Vols. IV.—VIII. 8vo. 


[ Article concluded from the last Appendix. ] 


Haws taken a general view of the preceding volumes of 

these entertaining Travels, it is now our task to give some 
account of the remainder of the work. Before we proceed, 
however, it may not be unnecessary to inform our readers that 
there is also published a quarto impression of this valuable per- 
formance, comprising the samé matter in four volumes, each 
containing two of the octavo edition. 

On the road to Frejus, a little way beyond Esterel, M. ne S. 
says there is a pass rather dangerous for travellers. The high 
xoad there is bounded on each side by two eminences; which, 
commanding the interjacent track, are generally used by the 
robbers who haunt those parts as stations for their scouts. 
The banditti suffer travellers to proceed about midway between 
the two eminences, when they suddenly rush on them from the 
thickets and pillage them, while the centinels keep their look- 
out, watching the officers of the Maréchaussée. . If, fortu- 
-nately for the unwary traveller, the latter appear at a distance, 
a concerted signal apprizes the robbers of their danger, and 
they retreat into the woods; whither it is feund impracticable 
to pursue them, as the trees not only form impervious fast- 
messes, but are interspersed with huge fragments of rock, 
through which the banditti alone know how to find an easy and 
quick passage. When M. neES., in company with M. Pictet, 
travelled this road, they were shewn by the courier of Rome, 
who had joined them, the scattered remnants of a mail which 
had been taken from a courier a few days before. This wood, 
commonly known by the name of Estere! Forest, and rendered 
formidable by the frequency of these predatory accidents, con- 
sists of fir and oak trees, with various shrubs growing beneath. 
It extends as far as the sea-coast, and covers a plot of ground 
of between three and four leagues in length by two in breadth. 
The whole of this tract, lving totally uncultivated, serves as an 
asylum to the slaves who make their escape from the gallies of 
Toulon ; the nursery of all the vagrants who infest the sur- 
rounding country. 

We cite this anecdote, chiefly to shew that M pe S. can 
agreeably qualify the scientificinformation, which his volumes 
so amply afford, with remarks seemingly heterogeneous, but 
always useful and interesting. 

From several parts of this work, the author appears to have 
taken every opportunity of observing what he calls passes, where 


rocks of a different nature are supported by, or ranged on, one 
another. 
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Snother. He justly deemed such spots best calculated: for 
studying the sie ‘of those revolutions, by means of which 
Nature, ceasing to produce mountains of a particular kind, 
brought forth others of a different sort. ‘Thus he had been led 
to hope that, not far from Hyeres, he should meet with a 
mountain calcareous on the western and vitrescible on the 
eastern side :—but the authority on which he grounded his ex- 
pectation being rather dubious, it is truly admirable to see in 
this instance, as in many others, the spirit and zeal with which 
he pursued his object, where any possibility of. attaining it ap- 
peared. ‘The mountain called des Oiseaux seemed to be that 
which exhibited the above phenomenon ;—we shall quote his 
observations : 


‘ While ascending the summit, I perceived in the calcareous parts 
of the mountain a hemisphere of from 15 to 18 inches in diameter, 
composed entirely of calcareous spath, disposed in concentric strata ; 
which were severally formed by an union of spiral particles, converg- 
ing towards the centre of the mass. At first, I imagined that this 

might be accident: but I observed, to my great surprise, as I pro- 
coal toascend, that the whole mountain, up to the top, was com- 
posed of bowls of spath, as it were, shaped nearly alike. Their 
circumference differs, the largest being about two or three feet in 
diameter, and the smallest two or three inches. ‘There are also some 
of an oblong form, but they are always composed of concentric strata 
formed of parts which converge towards the centre or axis of the 
mass. Sometimes, these strata, though concentric, are undulating 
or scolloped. The bowls, both great and small, are often mixed 
and grouped in singular forms: yet altogether they are disposed in 
tolerably regular strata, somewhat inclined, and rising to the north 
or north-east. 

‘ The substance of spath of which they are formed is yellow, like 
honey, or of a transparent yellowish white colour, and its grain 1s 
very brilliant. The interstices are filled up with a less solid sub- 
stance, which is often porous and of a coarser texture: but which, 
on the whole, does not essentially differ from the former. 

‘ The effects of crystallisation cannot be mistaken in these forms. 
Stalactites, indeed, are often of a similar formation: but a moun- 
tain, entirely composed of an aggregate of such crystallisations, is 
a very extraordinary phenomenon.’ 

In visiting the Afontagne de Caume, the author was surprised 
as well as grieved to observe the barrenness of that and the 
neighbouring mountains. It was a very striking spectacle to 
behold, from the summit of Caume, all the sea-coast lying 
under his view, encircled by a zone of the most beautiful ver- 
dure, extending about two leagues inland; and the back-ground 
composed of towering white rocks, which presented to the eye 
an image of the most dreary sterility. Yet it is asserted that 
these very mountains were once covered with forests, and that 
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antient records explicitly mention the circumstance, but that they 
have been destroyed by inconsiderate waste and rooting up. The 
loss of these forests is a great injury to the country; as, besides 
a consequent scarcity of fucl and of pasture, there being now 
no vegetation to retain and absorb the rain, it quickly forms 
impetuous and irresistible torrents. Moreover, these barren 
rocks supplying no exhalations, nor presenting to the passing 
clouds such a surface as would attract their moisture, no springs 
are nourished, and no rivulets produced, which would at once 
fertilize the mountains, and furnish the atmosphere with mate 
ter for refreshing rains and dews. ‘There is now no alternative 
in that part of Provence, but between burning droughts and 
destructive torrents. Our philosophic traveller observes, how. 
ever, that this evil is not past all remedy. In Naples and Si- 
cily, which are situated in a climate much warmer than that of 
the South of France, the lavas of Vesavius and Attna gradually 
assume a hew vegetation :—but Nature must not be disturbed 
in her operations. According to the quality of the soil and the 
temperature of the atmosphere, she produces plants which 
require scarcely any earth for their growth, such as the Traga- 
cantha Massiliensis, Euphorbia lathyris, Genista spinosa, and La- 
vandula ; which plants, left to themselves, would moulder into 
earth, and by degrees accumulate vegetable mould sufhcient 
for the production of pines and new forests:—but the Pro- 
vencal peasant, urged by the necessities of the moment, tears 
up all those plants as fast as they grow, employing the most 
woody of them for fuel, and the others either for litter, or, 
in a state of putrefaction, for manure. ‘Thus he interrupts 
the labour of Nature, and the mountains, on or near which he 
dwells, increase in dreariness. ‘To oppose the gathering of 
those plants might be construed into cruelty: but it would be 
the sole means of restoring to those mountains their verdure, 
their woods, and all the benefits that could be derived from 
them. 

The author relates a trait in the character of the common 
people in Provence, which has an air of inconsistency with 
the general tenor of French manners, All those whom he 
had an opportunity of seeing at some distance from towns 
and high roads appeared to him, in general, very distrustful of 
strangers, and did not relinquish their suspicions till tho- 
roughly convinced that they had nothing to fear; and then 
they would behave with great courtesy. This observation 
M. ve S. accompanies with the following anecdote : 


¢ We were dying with hunger and thirst. My guide having as- 
sured me that we should find nothing in the village, our only resource 


was in trying whether, in a house before us, which had the appear- 
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ance of a good farm, the people would be induced, either by interest 
or humanity, to supply us with some refreshment. We knocked at 
the door: a young and pretty woman came to the window, and re- 
plied to our humble request, that she was very willing to give us what- 
ever her cottage afforded, and which consisted only in eggs, bread, and 
wine, 1f we would pledge our word of honour not to set foot into her 
house, but partake of what she would send to us by her maid-servant 
under the shade of an adjacent mulberry tree. We gave our word ; 
and she kept hers. She came even as far as the threshold to entertain 
us with much sprightliness and good-humour, while we were drmk- 
ing her health in the wine which she had sent to us. We separated 
with every mark of mutual satisfaction, but without offering on our 
part to infringe the condition which she had imposed on us.’ 
M. pe SaussuRe’s description of some quarries, in which 
are found petrified fish, is well deserving of the naturalist’s 
attention. He thinks it extraordinary that the impressions, 
and, in general, the remains of fossil fish, though not altogether 
scarce, should still be much more rare than those of shell fish ; 
and that where the former exist, there should be such a quan- 
‘tity of them, as to form whole layers in the midst of thick 
stones. He is inclined to believe that the quarries containing 
them must have formerly been bottoms of' great Jakes, some 
filled with fresh and others with salt water, and liable alter- 
nately to be drained and filled. When these reservoirs were 
exhausting, the fishes that had retired to the deepest parts re- 
mained buried in the mud; which, when hardened, preserved 
their impressions. Afterward, the water returning into the 
reservoirs brought with it other fishes; which, in their turn, 
remained prisoners in the mud when the channels again became 
dry. This hypothesis, according to M. pe S., explains the 
fact that, sometimes, in the same quarry, both fresh-water 
fish and sea fish are found. It is not impossible that a lake of 
iresh water, by some revolution, should become filled with 
sea water; nor will it be difficult to assign causes for the latter 
disappearing and leaving its place to the former. 
The author accounts satisfactorily, we think, for the non- 
existence of skeletons of fish, in those places which are sup- 
posed to have once been covered by the sea. All fish, says he, 
that die naturally in the water, are swelled by putrefaction, 
and float on the surface. ‘They are broken by the motion of 
the waves, devoured or torn by other fish, or pierced -by ani- 
mals that engender in their flesh. ‘Then the cartilages uniting 
then vertebrae dissolve, and their bones are dispersed, and can 
scarcely be recognized :— but, when the lakes dry up, the mud 
in which the fishes had taken shelter, keeps their parts united ; 
0 that it often exhibits very small fishes, and even very delicate 
insects, perfect in all their parts. 
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M. ve S. visited Grignan,; where Madame de Sevigné, whose 
verypretty letters have certainly been perused with pleasure by the 
majority of cur readers, usually resided. He saw her portrait, 
which represents her as of a fair complexion, with features tole- 
rably regular, but not bespeaking that spirit which animates her 
letters. When walking round the house, M. pr S. observed 
with surprise that the panes of the windows on the north side 
were nearly all broken, while those on the other sides appeared 
entire. On being told that it was the north-east wind which 
had demolished them, he could not believe the information, 
and consulted other persons about the probable cause: but they 
having assigned the same reason, he was compelled to think it 
the true one. He found, indeed, that from this quarter the 
wind blows there with such violence, as to carry the gravel off 
the terrace up as high as the second story of the house, and 
with force sufficient to break the windows. ‘This fact shews 
that Madame de Sevigné might, without affectation, pity her 


daughter for being exposed to the north-eastern blasts at | 


Grignan. 

Most accounts of Provence mention the AfListral, a wind 
blowing from north-west or west-north-west. It is said to 
contribute to the salubrity of the air, by dispersing the exha- 
lations of the marshes and stagnant waters so common in the 
south of Languedoc and Provence :—but, at times, it is also 
very injurious, or at least very troublesome. Our author 
thought it of importance to inquire into its causes, which he 
found might be reduced to three: 


¢ The first and most effectual cause (he says) is the situation of 
the gulf of Lyons, the banks of which are the principal theatre of 
its ravages. This gulf, in fact, is situated at the bottom of a fun- 
nel, formed by the Alps and Pyrenees. All the winds blowing 
from any point between west and north are forced by these moun- 
tains to unite in the gulf. ‘Thus, winds which would not have pre- 
vailed but at one extremity of the gulf, or even much beyond it, are 
obliged to take this route, after having undergone the repercussion of 
these mountains; and the middle of the gulf, instead of the calm 
which it might have enjoyed, 1s exposed to the united efforts of two 
streams of wind, descending in different directions. Hence arise 
those whirlwinds, which seem to characterise the mistral, and appear 
to have induced the antients to call it Circius, a turbine ejus ac verti- 
gine: see Aal. Gellius, ]. 12. cap. 22. - 

‘ The second cause is the general slope of the grounds descending 
from all sides towards the gulf ; which, becoming all at once lower 
and more southerly than the lands extending behind it, is from these 
joint circumstances rendered the hottest point of all the adjacent 
country ;—and, as the air on the surface of the earth always tends 
from the colder to the warmer regions, the gulf of Lyons is actually 
the centre towards which the ajr from all colder points between ya 
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and west must press. This cause, then, alone would be productive 
of winds directed to the gulf, even if the repercussion of the moun- 
tains did not exert its influerce. 

‘ Finally, it is well known that in all gulfs the land-winds blow 
more forcibly than opposite to plains and promontories, whatever be 
the situation of those gulfs. I apprehend, indeed, -on strict exami- 
nation, that this cause is blended with the preceding :—but, as the 
fact is generally admitted, and, in some cases, can be explained only 
by reasons drawn from the effects of heat, it may not improperly, 
perhaps, be distinctly mentioned. It is, at least, necessary to sup- 
pose that several causes produce the mistral, in order to understand 
why, notwithstanding the variableness of the seasons and tempera- 
tures, that wind is sc singularly constant in Lower Languedoc and 
Lower Provence. A very remarkable instance of this constancy is 
recorded by the Abbé Papon, in his Voyage de Provence, tom. i. 
p-81. He asserts that, during the years 1769 and 1770, the 
mistral continued for fourteen months successively :—but the three 
causes which I have stated, taken separately, will explain its fre- 
quency, and, united, will account for its force.’ 

M. pve Saussure’s third expedition was from Geneva to the 
LacMojeur through the Grimsel, the Griés, and Ja Furca del Boseo. 

As well-watered countries enjoy comforts and conveniencies 
which they must otherwise either forego, or buy at a dear rate, 
judicious travellers have ever made it a point to procure cor- 
rect information concerning great rivers; and some have un- 
dertaken long and dangerous voyages, in order to discover the 
sources of them. ‘The Réfone is allowed to be one of the 
finest rivers in Europe, and M. pe 5S. has certainly not mis- 
spent his time in ascertaining its true sources. We shall 
briefly state the result of his inquiries. 

Not far from Oberwald, two impetuous streams precipitate 
themselves into what 1s called the source of the Rhone, and 
are the first tribute which it receives. ‘These torrents, though 
in fact descending from higher ground, and containing a body 
of water twenty times more considerable than the spring just 
mentioned, are not denominated the source of the Rhone, 
The country people, with a sort of contempt, call these 
streams snow-water, or water from the ice-mountain; while 
they pay a kind of veneration to, and honour as the source of 
the river, a fountain gushing from the earth in a small mea- 
dow. Many travellers, and even the learned -Scheurhzer, be- 
stow much censure on the Vallatsans for this seeming caprice. 
Surprised at the singularity of the circumstance, and endea- 
vouring to divine the cause of it, M. pr Saussure first tasted 
the spring water, and then plunged his hand into it, when he 
found that it possessed a considerable degree of warmth :—but, 
suspecting ulusion, he put in a thermometer, divided into 80 
parts, which he saw rise to 1443 while the temperature of all 
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the neighbourjng rills appeared to be little above the degree of 
congelation ; excepting a small rivulet, which, likewise, shares 
the honour of being one of the fountains of the Rhone, 
This observation, which our ingenious author first made in the 
year 1775, was then quite new, and appeared to him not un- 
interesting. He conjectured that this water must preserve its 
temperature through the winter; and the shepherds tending 
their flocks in those meadows informed him that, while the 
surrounding country lay covered with hoar frost, this spring 
actually melted the snow, and remained surrounded with ver- 
dare during the coldest seasons. From this fact, and the wor- 
ship formerly paid to the divinities of fountains, especially if 
they resisted the cold of the winter; as well as from the mar. 
vellous accyunt, which was industriously circulated among the 
vulgar, of the sources of great rivers; it is very natural to 
infer that this spring of the Rhone was famous in antiquity. 
It is likewise obvious that its waters, at once warm, unchange- 
able, and limpid, must, in the eyes of the peasant, seem pre- 
ferable to the troubled and chilly streams which rush down 
from the ice-mountains; and must enjoy among them a sort 
of traditional pre-eminence, which not only is very consistent 
with the opinion (now forgotten) that it was the abode of the 
divinity who presided over the river, but also renders it highly 
probable that this small spring originally bore the same name 
with the noble Rhone itself. This conjecture is strengthened 
by the present appellation of the fountain. The people call it 
der Rothe, a name which, in the course of time, might easily 
be corrupted into that of Rhone. 

The fourth Volume of the 4to., and the 7th and 8th volumes 
of the 8vo. edition, contain the latter part of the third journey, 
and the four remaining expeditions. ‘Lhe contents of them 
are: the return from the Lac Majeur to Geneva by Mount St. 
Gothard, the summit of Mont Blanc, the Col de Géant, Mont 
Rose, and Mont Cervin. 

There are few readers who have not heard something of 
M. pe Saussure’s celebrated expedition to Mont Blanc in the 
year 1787. No man of science had ever attempted to ascend 
this formidable mountain before him, and many thought it 
impracticable-—We have at different times presented to our 
readers some particulars of this undertaking: but we shall now 
recall to their attention a few leading circumstances attending 
it; and such as will enable them to judge both of its danger 
and its utility.—Being arrived at Chamouni, a village at the base 
ef the mountain, M. pe S. was detained by continual rains 
for four weeks; after which he set out on the 1st of August 
1787, accompanied by a servant and 18 guides, who “ 
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the philosophical instruments and the tents, and other appara- 
tus necessary for the intended experiments. ‘Though the dis- 
tance from the priory of Chamouni to the summit of Mont 
Blanc is little more than two leagues in a strait line, yet to 
ascend it has always required 18 hours at least, on account of 
the difficulties of the road, as well as the necessary circuits. 
To be perfectly at liberty with regard to the spots ou which he 
wished to pass the nights, he had a tent carried with him. 
‘The first day’s journey was exempt from all danger: but che 
second required great caution. In the evening, they pitched 
their tent on an extensive plain of snow. The guides began. 
to scoop the place where they intended to pass the night, but 
very soon experienced the effects of the rarefied air; the ba- 
rometer having fallen to 17 inches, 10 lines 32. Seven or 
eight hours’ walk, which they had just performed, had not, in 
the least, affected those hardy men:—but they had scarcely 
raised up five or six shovels full of snow, before they found it 
impossible to continue, being obliged to take breath at very 
short intervals, M. pe S., though accustomed to the atmoe 
sphere of mountains, and finding himself, as he confesses, 
much better in it than in the air of plains, now felt ex- 
hausted with fatigue, only by observing his meteorological 
instruments. ‘Chis uncomfortable sensation was heightened by 
an acute thirst, and water could not be procured, except by 
melting snow ; forthe water which they had seen during their — 
ascent would by this time be congealed ; and the small chafing- 
dish which they had taken with them very slowly supplied 
twenty people languishing with thirst. 

From the middle of this snowy plain, not far below the 
top of Mont Blanc, the eye meets nothing but snow. ‘The 
latter is pure, and of a dazzling brilfiancy, forming on the 
highest points a most singular contrast with the sky; which, 
in these exalted regions, appears almost black. No living crea- 
ture is seen there, nor any trace of vegetation: it is the abode 
of frost and silence. On the last slope leading to the summit, 
the air became so rarefied that M. pe S. could not take 15 or 
16 steps without stopping for breath; and between whiles he 
even felt faintish ; so that he was compelled to sit down, until, 
respiration returning, his strength was revived. On his arrival 
at the top, a slight vapour, suspended in the inferior regions of 
the air, prevented him from beholding the lower and more 
distant objects, such as the plains of France and Lombardy: 
but that loss he did not much regret, being delightfully sur- 
prised with a most distinct and comprehensive view of all those 
elevated summits, with the organization of which he had so 
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Jong desired to be acquainted. He could scarcely believe his’ 
eyes, thinking it a dream, when he saw beneath his feet those 
Majestic summits, the formidable Aiguilles, le Midi, PArgene 
tiere, and /e Géant ; the very bases of which had been so diffi- 
cult and dangerous for him to ascend. He scized in his mind 
their local relation, connection, and structure, A single 
glance removed doubts which whole years of labour had not 
been able to clear up. During this time, his guides pitched 
the tent, and prepared the small table on which he was to make 
the experiment of the ebullition of water: - but, when he was 
about to fix his instruments in order to take observations, he 
found himself every instant necessitated to discontinue his 
movements, and solely to occupy himself with preseiving his 
breath. Considering that the barometer stood only at 16 inches 
1 line, and the air, consequently, possessing little more than 
half of its wonted density, it is manifest that the deficiency 
was to be supplied by more frequent inspirations. ‘This fre- 
quency, in course, accelerated the circulation of the blood; 
especially as the arteries were no longer actuated from without 
by a pressure equal to that which they usually expertence, 
The whole party, also, were feverish, When M. bE 5S, 
kept perfectly quict, he only felt rather uncomfortable, and 
a slight disposition to be sick: but, on any exertion, or 
whey he fixed his attention for a few successive moments, 
and particularly when, by stooping, he compressed his chest, 
the necessity recurred of resting himself, and respiring for 
two or three minutes. His guides experienced similar 
sensations. ‘They felt no appetite, and did not care even 
for wine or brandy, having found that strong liquors increased 
the above indisposition,—no doubt, by quickening the circu- 
lation of the blood. Nothing but fresh water was coveted 
and relished, yet both time and exertion were required to light 
the fire, without which it was impossible to obtain any. He staid, 
however, on the summit of Mont Blanc from 11 A.M to half 
after 3 o'clock intheafternoon ; and though he lost not a moment, 
it was found impracticable to make, during that time, all the 
experiments which he had often completed in less than three 
hours by the sea-side. He is satished that his indisposition, 
and that of the whole party, arose from the rarefied air alone, 
and not from weariness; as he felt no symptoms of illness 
while descending the mountain, though it was attended with 
considcrable fatigue. He is even of opinion that the relative 
height, at which those symptoms began to appear, is perfectly 
proportioned to the constitution of every individual. As to 
himself, he continues well while only 1900 toises above he 
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surface of the sea, but begins to feel uncomfortable when 
rising beyond that proportion. His descent was much easier 
than he had expected. 

Those who undertake similar expeditions are generally ad- 
vised, when passing by the brink of some precipice, not to 
notice it: but M. DE Saussure, from his long experience, 
makes some exception to this advice Before the traveller en- 
ters on any hazardous path, he should (in the author’s opinion) 
coutemplate the precipice, and, as it were, satiate himself 
with it, until all its effect on the imagination be spent, and the 
eye is accustomed to look at it with indifference :— for, when 
the path runs narrow, it is impossible for him to choose his 
step, without perceiving, at the same time, che precipice 5 
and, if the view of it should too suddenly rush on his eye, it 
might strike and discompose him to such a degree asto become 
fatal. This rule of conduct in dangers appears to M. pe S. 
applicable to the moral as well as the physical world. 

Men of science wiil read with satisfaction the interesting 
mineralogical, meteorological, and botanical observations which 
our author had an opportunity of making on Mont Blanc :—but 
we lament that we cannot extract a few of them. , 

Notwithstanding the great elevation of the upper regions, he 
met, not far from the summit, a grey phalena, and a myrtillus : 
and of plants the si/ene acaulis and several dichens; e.g. the sul- 
phurens and the rupestris. 

An opinion, which is very common, with respect to the 
change of the senses of smelling and taste supposed to take 
place on high mountains, is confuted by our author. He tried 
the experiment on different mountains, and both the taste and 
the smell of bread, wine, meat, and fruit, appeared to him 
and to his attendants not at all different. As to sound becoming 
weaker, this circumstance is not to be attributed to any im- 
paired state of the organ of hearing, but to the rarefied air, 
which both resists less and vibrates "dees: Besides, on an in- 
sulated summit, there are no echoes, nor solid objects to re- 
pel the sound. ‘These concurring causes rendered the sounds 
on the top of Mont Blanc remarkably feeble ; the report of a 
discharged pistol being equal in strength only to that of a small 
Chinese cracker let off in a room.—It was not till the first 
night after having quitted the summit, that M. pe S, could 
enjoy the satisfaction of having accomplished a design which 
he had formed 27 years ago, when he made his first journey 
to Chamouni in 760; it had been a constant subject of care 
and inquietude to his family, which made him often relinquish 
the scheme. ‘The idea, however, of visiting this mountain still 
haunted his mind, and was in some degree become a malady ; 
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he never turned his eyes towards Mont Blanc, which is visible 
from so many places in the environs of his usual residence, 
without experiencing a painful sensation. At the moment of 
his arrival on the top of the mountain, his pleasure was not 
complete; it was less so when he descended ;_ he then revolved 
in his mind only what he had not been able to perform :—but, 
when, after having thoroughly recovered from his fatigue, he 
recapitulated, in the stillness of the night, the observations 
which he had made; and especially when he had traced the 
ma2gnificent picture of the mountains which he carried awa 
engrayen onhis mind; when he recollected his well-grounded 
hopes of accomplishing on Co/ de Géant what he had been un- 
able, and what, perhaps, would ever be impossible for any 
one, to perform on Mont Blanc; he felt a true and unmiti- 
gated satisfaction,— 


Although we cannot be charged with having slightly passed 
over this interesting work, our notice of it is, at best, but a 
scanty selection from a vast quantity of extremely curious and 
interesting matter. It will, however, suffice to convince our 
readers that the worthy pr Saussure is of the old school of 
travellers, who think it indeed incumbent on them to blend 
utile dulci, but who appear to be of opinion that the former 
should always bear a great proportion to the latter. 





Art. VII. Briefe, &c. i.e. Letters by Freperick MAtrurssone 
: 8vo. 2 Vols. Zurich. 


NDER the short and unassuming title which we have above 
copicd, M. Marruisson has published the relation of a 
tour performed by him in 1785, through part of Germany, 
France, and Switzerland. He is considered as one of the 
most esteemed poets of his country; and though his poems, 
contrary to the usual perseverance of the Germans, fill but a 
small volume, they are said to entitle him to a rank not much 
Yess elevated than that of Klopstock and Wieland. The present 
letters will not disgrace his name. ‘They manifest not only, 
as would naturally be expected from a poet, a fertile imagina- 
tion, but they shew him to be a man of science and of exten- 
sive reading. He particularly seems to be well versed in bo- 
tany; and no lover of that science will regret the time spent in 
the perusal of the present volumes: while those who are not 
unacquainted with the names and writings of Petrarca, Voltaire, 
Rousseau, Bonnet, Tissot, Chandler, Gibbon, Klopstock, Gessner, 
hi7ieland, Voss, &c. will find here many biographical and lite- 
tary anecdotes, both new and interesting, relative to those ce- 
lebrated 
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lebrated ornaments of the republic of letters. We shall extract 
a variety of incidental circumstances. 

Klopstock, whom the Germans consider as their Homer,—or, 
rather, perhaps, their Milton,—is not less renowned for his 
poetry than esteemed for his piety and probity. M. Marruis- 
son observes that the principal trait in his moral as well as in 
his poetical character is DicniTy :—but this characteristic does 
not prevent him from being a most agreeable companion. 

When the author visited Xie/ in Holstein, the canal, which 
joins the Eastern to the North Sea, had just been completed. 
The six sluices of this canal are said to be well constructed. 
By three of them, viz. those of Holtena, Krep, and Rathmans- 
dorf, any vessel coming from the Baltic may be raised to the 
level of the lake of Flembude, which is 27 feet higher than the 

surface of the Baltic. In the same manner, the ships are gra- 
dually lowered by the sluices of Kowigsforde, Kluvensiek, and 
Rendsburg ; at which last mentioned place they enter the river 
Undereider, which communicates with the North Sea. This 
canal will bear vessels of go /asts, but their breadth must not 
exceed 26} feet. At the entrance of the canal the following 
inscription is placed: Christiani VII. jussu && sumptibus, mare 
Balticum Oceano commissum, 1782. 

At Marburg, the author saw the remarkable monument of 
St. Elizabeth. It is supported by a wooden pedestal, and much 
y, resembles a Gothic house. On each of the four sides is a pe- 
diment, and under every pediment a figure two feet in height ; 
and these four figures are said to ve of solid gold. The mo- 
nument is also surrounded by the images of the twelve apostles¢ 
which are of massy silver, gilt; and the whole is ornamented 
with a profusion of pearls and precious stones, which, if ge- 
nuine, must be of immense value. Our traveller thinks that, 
in point ef expence, this monument has no equal ; since that 
which was erected by the Russian Empress Elizabeth, in honour 
of silexander Nefsky, is only of silver, without the addition of 
any jewels. 

At Cologne, which, on account of the superstition, sloth, 
and stupidity of its intablennts. is the constant butt of all tra- 
vellers,x—M. Marrutsson had a narrow escape from the bi- 
gotted rabble in a church, when they had discovered that he 
was a Protestant. 

The well-known bone-house at Aurten in Switzerland is so 
much visited by travellers passing that way, that the bones vi- 
sibly diminish. ‘They are not only conveyed away entire, but 
shaped into various pieces of turnery, handles of knives, &c. 
The postillions of Geneva often carry off whole loads of 
them, which they sell at great profit. 
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The inhabitants of CAamouni still retain a considerable share 
of that peculiarity in their manners, for which they have long 
been noted. ‘The men are solely employed in hunting the 
wild-goat, in searching for crystals, and in acting as guides to 
strangers: while ali other work, domestic and agricultural, is 
left to the women. Siuce the valley of Chamouni has attracted 
so many travellers, the inhabitants of Prieusé affect genteel ex- 
pressions in conversation, which form a glaring contrast with 
their natural rusticity. ‘Lhey load the stranger with civilities ; 
and it is surprising to hear those rough mountaineers make use 
of the politest language. About half a century has elapsed 
since the famous #ocock first visited the valley of Chamouni :— 
the inhabitants were then wild and rough as the mountains 
surrounding them, but purity of manners and innocence graced: 
their unfreguented huts :—now, gold and vice have found their 
way to them. 

At Rolle our author met with the celebrated traveller Mr. 
Chandler *; on whose information, good-nature, and polite- 
ness, he bestows the highest encomiums. ‘This gentleman, it 
seems, was somewhat surprised to find, in that place, a per- 
son who had heard of his tour through Greece :—for, says M. 
Matruisson, in the pays de Vaud, none but Be—f—ds are 
able to render themselves famous by squandering their money 
in the most extravagant manner; while the immortal name of 
Gibbon is seldom mentioned, except it be to remark that he 

ronounced French better than his countrymen generally do ; 
and that he knew how to make his conversation agreeable to 
the ladies. —Not doubting that our readers will be curious to 
know what this sensible traveller thought of Mr. Gibbon, we 
shall lay before them the passage concerning that justly distin- 
ouished historian : 


‘ Tyesterday (says the author) waited on Mr. Gibbon. His figure 
is very striking. He ts tall, of athletic make, and rather aukward 
when he moves. His face forms one of the most singular physiogno- 
mical phenomena, owing to the irregular proportion of the parts to the 
whole. The eyes are so little as peculiarly to contrast with his high 
and finely arched forehead; while the nose, inclining to flatness, al- 
most vanishes between the cheeks, which project exceedingly. The 
double chin hanging down very low renders the elliptic shape of his 
long face still more remarkable: yet, in spite of these irregularities, 
Mfr. Gibbon’s countenance has ah uncommon expression of dignity, 
which, at first steht, bespeaks the profound and acute reasoner. No- 
thine exceeds the glowing animation of his eyes. In his conversation 
and manner, he is quite the polite gentleman; civil, but cold. He 





* For an ‘account of Mr. Chandler’s Travels, consult our Generak 
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speaks French with elegance; and, which is truly surprising in an 
Englishman, pronounces it nearly like a Parisian man of letters. 
He listens to his own accents with great complacency, andtalks slowly, 
as if carefully examining each phrase before he gives it utterance. With 
the same composed countenance, he speaks on agreeable and on dis- 
agreeable subjects, on joyful and on melancholy events. During the 
whole of our conversation, the muscles of his face remained unalter- 
éd ; though a very ludicrous incident, which he had occasion to relate, 
might naturally have drawn a smile from him. In his house, the strict- 
est punctuality and order prevail ; and his domestics must expect to be 
dismissed if they perform not their business almost at the stated mo- 
ment. ‘Of this exactness, he sets them the example himself. His day 
is divided like that of king Alfred. As the clock strikes, he goes 
to business, to dinner, or sees company ; always taking the utmost 
care not to spend one minute beyond the time set apart for the occa- 
sion. A hair-dresser was discarded for coming a few minutes past 
seven o’clock. His successor, thinking to make sure of the punc- 
tual customer, called a little before seven, and met the same fate. 
The third, who stepped into the house as the clock was striking, was 
retained. 

‘ Mr. Gibbon is now engaged in taking a catalogue of his li- 
brary, which abounds in valuable works, especially in good editions 
of the classics, and which is generally considered as one of the most 
excellent collections of books, that ever was in the possession of any 
literary man. The first performance, by which he ushered himself 
ito the republic of letters, appeared in French, at a very early period 
of his life. He told me that this little treatise, though consisting 
but of a few sheets, had lately, at a public sale, been knocked down 
for the extravagant price of two guineas. It was in the ruins of the 
Capitol that he conceived the first idea of writing on the decline and 
fall of the Roman empire; and he has, with manly perseverance, tra- 
velled over one of the most rugged roads that ever author ventured 
to explore. 

‘ From antient English literature, in which he appears to be ex- 
ceedingly well read, the conversation soon turned to the state of let- 
tersin Germany. Mir. Gibbon, although one of the best scholars of 
the age, whom nothing has escaped that England, France, Italy, 
and Spain, have produced, in almost every branch of learning, seemed 
to be but superficially informed with respect to our language and li- 
terature. That the Germans actually copy antient metres is a fact 
that had never come to his ears. He cited Algarotti, who, in his 
treatise on rhime, takes notice of the Germans, but oaly enumerates 
the unsuccessful attempts at pure hexameters made by the English, 
French, and Italians. ‘This induced me to give him a succinct his- 
tory of the German language, and of its rapid improvement, which 
I concluded with informing him of a German Odyssey, in which the 
translator had preserved not only the same metre and number of lines, 
but in many hexameters even the feet of the original, My memory 
being faithful enough to furnish me with the two following lines @n 
Sisyphus rolling up the stone [from the xith book of the Odyssey}, 

I recited them, both in Greek and Gerinan; 
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Aaay BaclaCorla Meruiprov apPulecnosy 2 

Einen schweren Marmor mit grosser Gewalt forthebend. 
Avlis EmerTa Widuvde KvAIIElO A’as aivaerdic. 

Hurtig mit Donnergepolter entrolite der tuckische Marmor. 


Though unacquainted with the German idiom, and judging merely 
from the impression which these hexameters made on his car, he ad- 
mitted the masterly fabric of them. He indeed made me repeat them 
several times, and { am unable sufficiently to express his astonishment. 
He immediately conceived such an high opinion of the improvement 
of our language, and of the “ gigantic steps of our literature,’’ as he 
expressed himself, that he resolved to learn German, as soon as he 
should enjoy a greater portion of leisure than he then possessed.’ 


Vestris, the celebrated dancer, whose profeffional excellence is 
not unknown in this counfry, was at Lyons when M. Mar- 
‘THISSON saw him. His unassuming manner (says our author} 
is singularly contrasted with the arrogance and vanity of his 
father ; who, when Voltaire visited Paris for the last time, 
said, in company, “ There are but three great men now living 
in the world, Vestris, Voltaire, and Frederic of Prussia.” Some- 
times, he would offer his foot to his son, then a boy, with the 
following apostrophe: ‘ Kiss this immortal foot, which en- 
chants heaven and earth !” 

On mount St. Gothard, the author observed a curiosity which 
is not generally known ;—a rock, of considerable magnitude, 
so perfectly even, smooth, and polished, on one side, as to re 
flect the objects placed opposite to it, in the manner of a look-~ 
ing glass; whence, also, it is called in the language of the 
country the mirror-rock. No inquirer, it should seem, has hi- 
therto attempted to account for this extraordinary phzeno- 
menon. 

Of that most unfortunate class of human beings, the Cretins, 
the writer mentions one whoce circumstances made us shudder. 
At Martinach, lives a Cretin who is apparently destitute of 
animal instinct, to such a degree as not even to be able to feed 
alone. His wen is enormous, and his eyes are excessively 
small. In fine weather, he is exposed to the sun, and lies 
immoveable till carried back. Another Cretin, placed lower 
still in the scale of human kind, had no other opening in his 
whole body than his mouth.—It is a most remarkable circum- 
stance that women from other parts, after having spent but a 
few weeks of their pregnancy in Wallis, are likewise brought 
to bed of Cretins: 

We have already observed that M. Marruisson is an able 
Fg@tanist ; and we suppose, therefore, that his testimony with 
respect to the following character is worthy of reliance.—Not 

willing 
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willing to miss any of the indigenous Alpine plants that were 
to be found near the road which he had chosen, he took a 
guide at Blonay, named Thomas, a farmer and village judge of 
fennelay, near Bex. This man has such a tenacious memor 
that he literally knows by rote the whole Flora Alpina. The 
great Haller himself, whose recollective powers were very un- 
common, was often astonished at him when employed in 
collecting the plants described in his Historia Stirpium Helvetie 
indigenarum ; and he gratefully mentions him in the preface to 
that excellent work. YéAomas has, indeed, never applied himself 
to the Philosophy of Botany, and is therefore to be reckoned, 
according to Rousseau’s just distinction, among the Herbalists 
rather than the Botanists: but his memory is so comprehensive 
and faithful, and his eye is so exercised and penetrating, as 
to recognize every Alpine plant, even at a considerable dis- 
tance, and to state its class, order, genus, and species. On 
any mountain pointed out to him, either in Wallis or the go- 
vernment of Aigle, he will minutely describe the spot on which 
any particular plant may be found, in what month it blows, 
whether in the shade, in the sun, in the woods, or in plains, &c. 
M. Marruisson once made in his company a botanical ex- 
cursion to the Azindas, and happened to ask him whether the 
campanula thyrscidea was growing thereabouts: on which, 
Thomas, with his usual composure, by way of reply, pointed 
with his crab-stick to a ridge of rocks, about half an hour’s 
walk distant from the road. They went thither. ZAomtas stopt 
before a perpendicular rock, saying, ‘* up there it must be ;” 
and, climbing on a projecting part of the rock, he put his hand 
on a kind of cornice, formed by nature, and, as if taking some- 
thing from a well-known shelf, he brought down the above 
flower, having found it at the first attempt. Besides the Lin- 
nan names of the plants, he also perfectly recollects those that 
were given to them by Haller. He carries on a considerable 
trade with flowers and shrubs to France and England. He pre- 
tends to have discovered a new species of Gentian, which he 
wishes to denominate Gentiana elegantissima. It resembles 
most the Gentiana punctata; of which, after all, it may be 
only a variety. 

Many of our readers may recollect that Voltaire was very par- 
tial to the ingenious Huber of Geneva. Respecting the latter, 
the present writer relates a curious circumstance. Huber had 
acquired an astonishing skill in cutting landscapes out of paper, 
(with scissars,) in which the correctness and sharpness of out- 
line, the richness and propriety of arrangement, the delicacy and 
airiness of the trees, and especially the striking resemblance of 
portraits which he contrived to introduce, excited the astonish- 
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ment of every beholder. Helearnt to model Voltaire’s head with 
such facility, that, at last, he was able not only to cut it out 
with his hands held behind him, but so adroitly to turn a piece 
of bread between the teeth of a greyhound, as to give to it 
the contour of this philosopher’s profile. ‘Fhe peculiar method 
of producing the same outlines on snow !s well-known. 

Not far from Adagdeburg, the author saw a guillotine, erected 
by 2 gentleman for the humane and convenient purpose of kill- 
ing the poultry for his table. 

These various little extracts will enable the reader to judge 
of the kind of entertainment and information which these 
letters furnish, and we shall only add that they are well 
written, and have not in any respect disappointed the expect- 
ation which M. Marruisson’s character had led us to form 


concerning them.—A translation, we hear, is preparing. Hutt.+ 





Art. VIII. Mlemoires pour servir al Histoire du Facobinisme; i. ¢ 
Memoirs illustrating the History of Jacobinism. By the Abbé 
BarrvEL. 8vo. Parts I. and JI. London. De Boffe, &c, 


1797+ 


6 lee French Revolution, in extent and importance of effect, 

is unquestionably the most momentous event that has hap- 
pened since the religious revolutions in Europe, at the begin- 
ning of the 16th century. It is natural, therefore, to endea- 
vour to trace its causes: but, though much has been written 
on this subject, a cool and profound discussion of it has not 
yet appeared. 

Most revolutions have been produced in consequenice of the 
views and exertions of a particular set of men: but the revo- 
lution in France was the result of the wish of every rank 
and every description of persons in that kingdom, that a material 
alteration should take place in its government and laws ; from 
the firm persuasion of each individual, that the class of the 
community to which he belonged did not hold, in the state, 
the rank and importance to which, in his estimation, it was 
entitled. ‘The peasantry considered themselves as the despised 
portion of the nation, on whom all the burdens of the state 
ultimately fell, and on whom the higher orders might trample 
with impunity: the artisan thought himself in a situation of 
oppression and contempt still less justifiable; the merchant 
felt strongly that, in the opinion of the nobility, he was de- 
graded by his commerce; the country gentleman was enraged 
at the insolence of the nobles about the court; while the latter 
saw with indignation that all the splendor and influence, which 
they might expect to derive from their birth, their ofkices,. 
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Or their possessions, vanished in the presence or under the 
power of the crown. Thus, every person thought that the pitti- 
cular class of the community, to which he belonged, was de- 
pressed below its proper level ; and even the monarch, though 
apparently exalted to the highest pinnacle of human greatness, 
felt some embarrassments from which he most anxiously wished 
to be delivered. ‘Thus, in France, all descriptions of men 
concurred in wishing for a material alteration in the form and 
principles of the governmert ; and though none of them desired 
the events which have ectually taken place, all agreed in de- 
siring, and all readily took part in any operation that was likely 
to produce, a new order of things. ‘To this discontent of each 
class of men with its own rank in the state, the situation and 
temper of the public mind in Englaad forms a most striking 
contrast. ‘Lhere, however the individual may repine at his 
particular lot, he is satisfied with the degree of consequence 
and respect attached to the body to which he belongs) ‘The 
sovereign is contented with his throne; the noble with the 
splendid pre-eminence of the peerage ; the country gentleman 
with the deference always shewn to fimily, and family posses 
sions; the merchant with the importance and influence of coms 
mercial men; and even the poor of England feel a pleasure in 
thinking that they are the poor of England, and not the poor of 
another country. This is one of the most comfortable conso- 
lations that present themselves to us, when we hear of the pro- 
bability that a revolution, like that in France, will take place 
in this country. We see how greatly the French revolution 
was owing to the circumstance which we have mentioned; and 
when we reflect that nothing of the kind exists among us, we 
have the satisfaction of knowing that a principal cause of the 
lamentable transactions in France is not discoverable in Engs 
land. , 

When to the preceding consideration we add the general 
alienation from royalty, produced in the public mind of the 
French, by the discussions and conversations to which the 
American war gave rise; the general disbelief in revealed reli« 
gion, which had been disseminated by the infidel writers ; the 
profligacy of the court; the corruption of the people; the vule 
gar debauchery of the military; the spirit of resistance to go 
vernment infused into all ranks by the contests between the so- 
vereign and the parliaments; the unreasonable inequality of 
the different orders of the nation ; and above all, the enormous 
deficiency of the public treasury, and that there was no legal nor 
constitutional form or mode ef opposition to government; we 
have perhaps a complete list of the causes of th¢ revolution,— 
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“¢ These were the prodigies that told its fate, 

A feeble government, eluded laws, 

A factious populace, luxurious nobles, 

And all the maladies of sinking states.” Jounson’s IrExr. 


If, however, we may credit the publication which now claims 
our notice, the real causes of the French revolution are much 
more recondite and terrible. ¢ A, sect (says our author) 
seemed on a sudden to rise from the bosom of the earthk—On 
its first appearance, it mustered three hundred thousand adepts, 
with two millions of men armed with torches, pikes, hatchets, 
and all the thunder-bolts of revolution. Whence did’ this 
sect draw its adepts, its sy stems, its rage against the throne and 
the altar? Where did it exist before its public appearance ? At 
what school was it educated ? Who were its masters? What 
are its farther projects ?~ When the French revolution is com- 
plete, will this faction cease to torment the earth, to assassi~ 
nate kings, to fanaticise nations ?—The author tells us that he 
thought it his duty to study the sect, its’ projects, its systems, its 
plots, and its means; and to make a public discovery of them is 
the professed object of his present work. He-says that, long 
before the revolution, a three-fold conspiracy existed, sworn to 


effect the ruin of the altar, the throne, and alt civil society ; 
and he thus proceeds : 


‘ rst. Many years before the French Revolution, a set of men who 
obtained the name of Philosophers conspired against the God of the 
Gospel, against Christianity, without any distinction of Protestant, 
Catholic, Church-of. England-man, or Presbyterian. The essential 
object of this conspiracy was to destroy all the altars of Jesus 
Christ. It was the conspiracy of the sophists of incredulity and 
impiety. 

‘ 2d. 'Vhe sophists of impiety were shortly afterward joined by 
the sophists “of rebellion ; and these, associating to the conspiracy of 
impiety against the altars of Christ, the conspiracy agaist the 
thrones of kings, affiliated an antient sect, the machinations of which 
formed the secrets of the arrere or occult lodges of free masonry. 
fhese played with the honest simplicity of the first or pnmary lodges, 
and reserved to the ele ct among the elect the secret of their profound 
hatred towards the religion of Christ and towards kings. 

‘3d. rem the sophists of impiety and rebellion, arose the so- 
phists of impiety and anarchy. Here the conspiz racy was no longer 
directed against the Christian religion only. It was a conspiracy 
against every religion, sasinst even the religion of nature; not a con- 
spiracy against Kings alone, but against all gov ernment, against all civil 
gociety, and even against every species Of property. This third sect, 
under the name of the i//uminated, united themselves to the sophists 
who conspired against Christ, and t@ the sophists and free masons 
wl ho conspired against Christ and kings. ‘I'his coalition of the adepts 
of impiety, of the adepts of rebellion, and of the adepts of anarchy, 
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formed the club of _Jacobins *, and under this name the threefold 
sect still continues its threefold conspiracy against the altar, the 
throne, and society in general. 

‘ Such were the origin, the progress, and the plot, of the sect 
which has since unhappily become too famous under the denomination 
of the Jacobins.’ 


1 ‘The reader will probably smile when he perceives what a 
part in this tremendous machination is ascribed, by our author, 
to the free masons :—but he must observe that Abbé BarRUEL 
supposes that the first or primary lodges were not let into the 
secret; and he asserts that the arrere or occult lodges were not 
-known in England; so that, at all events, the English free 
masons are not implicated in the charge. —The Abbé proceeds 
as follows : 


¢ About the middle of the present ceritury, three persons met, 
and all the three had the most pr 2 sae hatred of Christianity. They 
were Voltaire, d’Alembert, and Frederic the 2d, King of Prussia. 
Voltaire hated the Christian religion, because he was jealous of its 
author, and of all those to w hom it had been a cause of fame ; d’ Alem- 
bert, because his cold heart could love nothing : Frederic, écadée his 
knowlege of the Christian religion was derived only from its enemies. 
To these three we must add a fourth,—Djiderot, who hated religion 
from a love of nature that approached to madness ; and because, in 
his enthusiasm for the chaos of his own ideas, he preferred buildin 
chimeras and fabricating his own mysteries, to submitting his faith 
to the gospel. 

‘ England has her Hoddeses, her Collinses, her Woollstons, and many 
other infidels of the same-cast: bit each of these sophists acts from 
himself—whatever may have been said by Voltaire or Condorcet to the 
contrary, nothing has appeared that shews that these writers worked 
in concert—each of theim is impious in his own way: there is no 
agreement among them: each of them attacks Christianity without 
advisers and without accomplices: this docs not amount to a con- 
spiracy of amtichristians. 

‘ A real conspiracy against Christianity pre- supposes not only a 
desire of its destruction, but a concert, a plan, in the mode of attack- 
ing it, of fighting against it, and of destroying it. When, therefore, 
I mention Voltaire and Frederic, Diderot and d’ Alembert, as the chiefs 
of the antichristian conspiracy, I do not mean to confine myself to 
prove that their writings are the writings of i impious men against the 
Christian religion ; 1 assert that each of them had vowed the destruc- 
tion of the religion of Jesus Christ ; that each, in secret, communi- 
cated this resolution to the other ; that. they projected, in concerts 
the means of carrying it into execution; that they omitted nothing 
which the political resources of their impiety could suggest, to ac- 
complish their end ; that they were the support, the great movers, of 
the secondary agents who entered into their plot, and, in fine, that, in 





‘* So denominated from hglding their meetings in a convent of 


she order of Jacebins, which they had seized for that purpose.” __ 
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the prosecution of it, they acted with all the co-operation, all the 
ardour, all the perseverance of real conspirators,’ 

The means used by the conspirators to work the downfall 
of the Christian religion were, according to our author’s ‘ac- 
count, the celebrated publication of the Encyclopedia, their 
successful labors in effecting the ruin of the Jesuits, their at- 
tacks on the religious orders, their influence on the elections 
of the royal acadenmicians, their innumerable obscene and ime 
pious publications, and their efforts to induce the sovereigns to 
seize the ecclesiastical benetices. He endeavours to make it 
appear that, among their adepts and disciples, they counted 
some crowned heads, several princes, a multitude of mini- 
Sters, a very large proportion of the nobility, magistrates, and 
men of letters; and that, finally, they corrupted a considerable 
part of the general body of the people. 

Such are the contents of the farst volume of this curious 
work. ‘That, in the opinion of many, the author will be 
thought, in some instances, to indulge his imagination too 
much, and to have been hasty in his conclusions, it is easy to 
foresee :—but, after every deduction is made on this account, 
more than sufhcient both of his fact and argument will remain, 
to establish his assertion of the existence of an antichristian 
conspiracy. If every other proof of this were wanting, the 
correspondence of Voltaire. published since his decease, places 
it beyond controversy. ‘That correspondence has disclosed to 
the world the important secret, that an alliance between bi- 
gotry and infidelity may exist, that the same bosom may con- 
tain the seemingly repugnant and incompatible principles of 
fanaticism and unbelief, that deism and atheism have their 
zealots as well as superstition, and that, in the ardor of pro- 
p%gating opinions, the modern philosophers of France were not 
mferior either to the missionaries of the Vatican, or to the dis- 
ciples of Calvin and Luther. ‘The work before us contains a 
selection of such parts of the letters of Voltaire, as shew this 
fact in the clearest light. The author also transcribes various 
important passages from other writers, and mentions several re- 
markable facts and anecdotes, that tend to establish the general 
truth of his position. 

As an exemplification of this volume, we transcribe the fol- 
lowing detached extracts : which we shall give in the language 
of a translation that has just appeared: 

¢ In the correspondence of thé conspirators there is more than one 
letter which deposes against the Emperor Joseph II. with all the 
possible evidence of such testimony, that he was initiated and had 
heen admitted into all the mysteries of the Antichristian Conspiracy 
by Frederick, 
¢ Io 
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© In the first of these letters, Voltaire announced his victory in 
these terms: * You have afforded me great pleasure by reducing the 
Infinite to its real value. But here is a thing far more interesting : 
Grimm assures us, that the Emperor is one of ours. That is lucky, Be 


the Duchess of Parma, his sister, is against us *.’? 


‘ In another letter, Voltaire exulting in so important 2 conquest, 
writes to Frederick, A Bohemian of great wit, and philosophy, 
called Grimm, has informed me that you had initiated the Emperor 
into our holy mysteries+.”” In a third in fine, Voltaire, after enu- 
merating the princes and princesses whom he reckoned among the 
adepts, adds these words: * You have also flattered me with the 
Emperor’s being in the way of perdition ; that ewould be a yood harvest 
for philosophy t.”? ‘This alludes to a letter written by Frederick to 
Voltaire a te months before, in which he srys, ‘ I am setting off 
for Silesia, and shall meet the En:peror, who has invited me to his 
camp in Moravia; not to fight as formerly, but to live as good neigh- 
bours. He is an amiable prince and full of merit. He “kes your 
works and reads them as much cs he can. He is the very reverse of 
being superstitious. In fine, he is an Emperor such as Germany has 
not seen long since. We neither of us like the ignorant and bar- 
barous, but that is not a reason for exterminating them §.””—- 

© Many other sovereigns are mentioned in the correspondence of 
the conspirators, as having impridently engaged in these plots. 
)’Alembert complaining to Voltaire of the obstacles he sometimes 
encountered, and which he terms persecutions, from the publi¢ autho- 
rities, at length consoles himself by adding, “ But we have on our 
side, the Empress Catherine, the King o: Prussia, the Kiang of Den- 
mark, the Queen of Sweden and her son, many princes B the em- 
pire and all England |!..”. Much about the same time, Voltaire 
writes to the King of Prussia, ** I know not what Mustapha thinks 

on the immortality of the soul) ; my opinion is, that he does not 
think at all. As for the Empress of Russia, the Queen of Sweden, 
your sister, the King of Poland, and Prince Gustavus son of the Queen 
of Sweden, I imagine that I know what they think §.”— 

‘ Immense was the distance between Frederick and this Empress, 
in whom the conspirators placed ‘so much confidence. Seduced by 
the talents and homage of their premier chief, Catherine may have 
been indebted to him for her first taste for literature ; she almost de- 
voured those works, which she had mistaken for masterpieces, whe- 
ther in history or philosophy, totally ignorant of their being dis- 
guised solely to forward the ends of impiety, On the fallacious en- 
comiums of the Sophisters, she boldly pronounced, That all the mi- 
racles in the worid could never efface the pretended blot of having hindered 
the printing of the Encyclopdia**. But we never see her, like Frede- 
rick, to obtain-the fulsome flattery of the Sophisters, pay to impiety 





¢ * 28th of Oct. 1769,’ ‘ + No. 162, Nov. 1769.’ 
‘ { Letter No. 181, 21st of Nov. 1770.’ 
‘ § 18th of August, 1770.’ ‘ || 28th of Nov. 1770.’ 


€ 21st of Nov. 1770.’ 
** Yer correspondence with Voltaire, letter 1, 2, 3 and 8.’ 
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that degrading court. Catherine would read their works, Frederick 
would circulate them, compose himself, and wished to see them de- 
voured by the peopl® Frederick would propose plans for the de- 
struction of the Christian religion, Catherine rejected all those pro- 
posed to her by Voltaire. She was tolerant by nature, Frederick 
only from necessity. He would have been no longer so, had his po.- 
licy permitted him, in following the dictates of his hatred, to call in 
a superior force to effect the overthrow of Christianity *. 

‘ Nevertheless, Catherine is also a royal adept, she has the secret 
of Voltaire, she applauds the most famous of our infidelst+. She 
is even willing to entrust the heir of her crown into the hands of 
D’Alembert ; her name constantly appears amang the protecting 
adepts in the writings of the Sophisters, nor can the Fa hide it. 

‘ The claims of Christiern VII. King of Denmark, to the title 
of adept, are also founded on his correspondence with Voltaire.’— 

‘ At the time of his journcy into France, Christern was but 14 
years of age, and already, to use D’Alembert’s expression, he had 
the courage to say at Fontainbieau, that Voltaire had taught him to 
think t.’— 

‘ Ulrica of Brandenbourg had been initiated into the mysteries of 
the Sophists by Voltaire himself. So far from rejecting his princi- 
ples, she did not even feel herself outraged at the declaration of a 
‘passion, which he was daring enough to express §. When Queen of 

Sweden, she more than once pressed the Sophist to come and end his 
days near her person ||. She knew no means of giving a stronger 
proof of her staunchness in the principles she had received, than du- 
ring Voltaire’s first residence at Berlin, to make the Infant King im- 
bibe them with his milk. She initiated Gustavus and wished to be 
the mother of the Sophister as well as of the King; and indeed we 








es 





¢ * Those who, as men of literature, shall criticise the corre- 
spondence of this Empress, will find amazing difference between hers 
and that of the King.of Prussia. The former 1s that of a woman of wit, 
who often plays upon Voltaire in the most agreeable manner, With 
her light style and full of taste, she never forgets her dignity ; she 
at least will not be seen to degrade herself to that gross dialect of 
abuse and blasphemy ; while Frederick in his, truly the pedantic So- 
phister, will be as void of shame in his impiety, as he is of dignity in 
his encomiums. When Voltaire wrote to Catherine, ** We are three, 
Diderot, D’Alembert and myself, who raise altars to you,’? She 
answers, * Pray leave me, if you please, on earth, there I shall be more 
at hand to receive your letters and those of your friends.”” Nothing 
so perfectly French can be found in Frederick’s, we only have to re- 
gret, that it was addressed to a set of infidels. Catherine wrote Vol- 
taire’s own language in perfect purity, while Frederick could have had 
little pretensions to the hero, had he not handled his sword better 
than his pen.’ : 

‘ + 26th Dec. 1743, and No. 134, anno 1774.’ 

‘+ Letter of 12th Nov. 1768.’ 

© § It was for this princess that Voltaire composed the Madrigal 

Souvent un peu de Veérité.’ 

¢ || Her letters to Voltaire, anno 1743 and 1751. 
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constantly see both the mother and the son ranking together among 
the adepts, of whom the Sophists thought themselves the most secure. 
Such then was the gradation of the unfortunate Gustayus. Voltaire 
initiated Ulrica, and Ulrica initiates her son. 

‘ On the other side, Voltaire initiated Condorcet, and Condoreet, 
seated in the club of the Jacobins, initiated Ankestron. A pupil of 
Voltaire, Ulrica, teaches her son to ridicule the mysteries and scoff at 
the altars of Christ. Condorcet also, a disciple of Voltaire, teaches 
Ankestron to scoff at the throne and sport with the lives of kings. 

‘When public report announced that Gustavus III. was to com- 
mand in chief the confederate armies against the French revolution, 
Condorcet and Ankestron were members of the great club, and the 
great club resounded with'the cry of, Deliver the earth from kings ! 
‘Gustavus was doomed to be the first victim, and Ankestron offers 
himself for the first executioner. He leaves Paris, and Gustavus falls 
beneath his blows *. 

‘ The Jacobins had just celebrated the apotheosis of Voltaire, they 
also celebrate that of Ankestron. 

‘ Voltaire had taught the Jacobins that the first of kings was a suc- 
cessful soldier; and they teach Ankestron that the first hero was the 
assassin of kings; and they placed his bust beside that of Brutus. 

‘ Kings had subscribed to the erection of a statue to Voltaire, the 
Jacobins erect one to Ankestron. | 

‘ Lastly, Voltaire’s correspondence shows Poniatowski, King o 
Poland, to have been of the number of the protecting adepts. That 
king had known our philosophers in Paris, who was one day to fall 
a victim to philosophism! He had done homage to their chief, and 
written to him, “¢ Mr. de Voltaire, every contemporary of a man like 
you, that knows how to read, who has travelled, and has not been 
acquainted with you, must feel himself unhappy ; you might be al- 
lowed to say, Nations shall pray that kings may read me+.” At this 
day, when the king has seen men, who, like himself, had read and 
cried up the works of Voltaire, attempting in Poland the revolution 
they had wrought in France; at this day, when victim of that revo- 
lution, he has seen his sceptre vanish from his hand, how different 
must be his prayer? Does he not repent that nations have known 
Voltaire, or that kings had ever read his works? But those days that 
D’ Alembezt had foretold, and which he longed to see, are at length 
come, and that without béing foreseen by the royal adepts. When 
the misfortunes of religion shall fall back upon them, let them read 
the prayer which D’Alembert expresses in his style, often low and 
ignoble, to Voltaire, * Your illustrious and former protector (the 
King of Prussia) began the dance, the King of Sweden led it on, 
Catherine imitates them, and bids fair to outdo them both. How 
I should laugh to see the string run off in my time.’”? And_ indeed 
the string has begun to run with a vengeance. Gustavus, King 
of Sweden, dies by the dagger: Lewis XVI. King of Fragce, on the 
scaffold: Lewis XVII. by poison. Poniatowski is dethvoned; the 
Stadtholder is driven from his country, and the adépts, disciples of 
D’Alembert and his school, laugh as he would have done himself at 
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those soverejzns, who protectin g the impious in their conspiracy against 
the a'tar, had not been able to foresee that the disciples of those same 
conspirators would conspire against their thrones.’— 

‘ Without being wanting 1 the respect due to that precious half 
of mankind, we may observe in general, I think, that women are 
not born with a mind so congenial with philosophy, metaphysics, or 
divinity, as'men. Nature has compensated this want of research 
and meditation, by the gift of embellishing virtue, by that sweetness 
and vivacity of sentiment, which often proves a surer guide than all 
“our reasouings. They do the good peculiarly allotted to them, better 
than.we do. Their homes, their children, are their real empires, 
that of their lessons lies in the charm of example, more efficacious 
than all our syllogisms. But the philosophic woman, philosophizing 
like a man, is either a prodigy or a monster, and the prodigies are 
not common. The daughter of Necker, the wife of Roland, as well 
as Mesdames du Deffant, D’Espinasse, Geofriri, and such like Pa- 
risian adepts, in spite of all their pretensions to wit, can lay no claim 
to the exception. Jf the reader is indignant when he finds the name 
‘of the Margravine of Barieth on the same line, let his indignation 
turn against the man-who inspired her with such pretensions. + Let 
an opinion be formed of the masters, by the tone she assumed with 
them to insure their approbation. Here is a specimen of the style of 
this illustrious adept, aping the principles and the jests of Voltaire, 
in order to captivate his approbation, at the expence of St. Paul. 

“© Sygter Guillemetta to Brother Voltaire, greeting. J received 
your consoling epistle. I canswear by my favcrite oath, that it has 
edified me siesieety more than that of St. Paul to Dame Elect. The 
Jatter threw me into 4 certain drowsiness that had the effect of opium, 
and hindered me from perceiving the beauties of it. Yours had a 
‘contrary effect ; 1t drew me from my _ lethargy, and put all my vital 
spirits in motion again *.” 

‘ We have no «nowledge of any Epistle of St. Paul to Dame 
Elect ; but Sister Guillemetta, like Voltaire, burlesquing what she 
had as well as what she had not read, means no doubt to speak of 
St. John’s Epistle to Electa.’>— 

‘ A doctor, known in France’by the name of Duquesnai, had so well 
insinuated himself into the favor of Lewis XV. that the king used to 
call him his ¢hinger. He really appeared to have deeply meditated on 
the happiness of the subject and he may have sincerely wished it ; 
nevertheless he was but a system-maker, and the founder of that sect 
of Sophisters called Gconomists, because the economy and-order to 
be introduced into the finances, and other means of alleviating the dis- 
tresses of the people, were perpetually in their mouths. If some few 
of these ceconomists, sought nothing further in their speculations, it is 
at least certain, that their writers little hid their hatred for the 
Christian religion. Their works abound in passages which shew their 
wish of substituting natural religion, at least to the Christian reli 

ion and revelation +.’— | 
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¢ D’Alembert, and the Voltarian adepts, soon perceived what ad- 
vantages they could reap from these establishments. In union with 
the conomists, they presented various memorials to Lewis XV. 
in which, not only the temporal but even the spiritual advantages of 
such establishments, for the people, are strongly urged. The king, 
who really loved the people, embraced the project with warmth, He 
opened his mind, on the subject, to Mr. Bertin, whom he honored with 
his confidence, and had entrusted with his privy purse. It was from 
frequent conversations with this minister, that the memorial from 
which we extract the following account was drawn up. It is Mr, 
Bertin himself that speaks. 

“ Lewis XV., said that minister, having entrusted me with the 
care of his privy purse, it was natural that he should mention to me 
an establishment, of which his Majesty was to defray the expence. 
I had long since closely observed the different sects of our: philcso- 
phers.’— . 

“* T did not hesitate to declare to the king that the thtentions of the 
Philosophers were very different from his. 1 know those conspirators, 
I said, and beware, Sire, of seconding them. Your kingdom is not 
dehcient in free schools, or nearly free ; they are to be found in every 
little town, and nearly in every village, and perhaps they are already 
but too numerous. It is not books that form mechanics and plowmem 
The books and masters, sent by these philosophers, will rather infuse 
system than industry, into the county people. 1 tremble lest they 
rencer them idle, vain, jealous, and shortly discontented, seditious, 
and at Jength rebellious.’— 

‘ Determined to give the king proof positive that ‘they imposed 
upen hin, f sought to gain the confidence of those pedlars who travel, 
through the country, and expose their goods to sale in the villages, 
and at the gates of eouctry seats. I suspected those in particular 
who dealt in books, to be nothing less than the agents of Philoso- 
phism with the good country folks. In my excursions into the 
country, Leabove all fixed my atterition on the latter. When th 
offered mea book to buy, I questioned them what might be the 
books they liad? Probably Catechisms or Prayer-books? Few others 
are read in the villages? At these words I have seen many smile. 
No, they answered, those are not our works; we make much more 
moncy of Voltaire, Diderot, or other philosophic writings. What! 
says ‘1, the country people buy Voltaire and Diderot ? Where do 
they find the money for such dear works? Their constant answer 
was, We have them at a much cheaper tate than Prayer-books; we 
may sel] them at ten sols (5d.) a volume, and have a pretty profit 
into the bargain. Questiouing some of them still farther, many of 
them owned, that those books cost them nothing; that they re- 
ceived whole bales of them, without knowing whence they came, 
imply desired to sell them in their journeys at the lowest price,””— 

¢ About the middle of the month of September 1789, that is a 
little more than a fortnight antecedent to the atrocious 5th and 6th 
of October, at a time when the conduct of the National Assembly, 
having thrown the people into all the horrors of a revolution, indi- 
cated that they would set no bounds te ¢heir pretensions, Mr. Le 
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Roy, Lieutenant of the King’s Hunt, and an Academician, was at 
dinner at Mr. D’Angevilliers, Intendant of the Buildings of his Ma. 
jesty, the conversation turned on the disasters of the revolution, and 
‘on those that were too clearly to be foreseen. Dinner over, the 
nobleman above mentioned, a friend of Le Roy, but hurt at having 
seen him so great an admirer of the Sophisters, reproached him with 
it in the- following expressive words, “ /Vell, this however is the work af 
Puirosopuy!” Thunderstruck at Sate words; * Alas!’ cried 
the Academician, ‘* to whom do you say sa? LI know it but too 
avell, and I shall die of grief and remorse !? At the word remorse, 
‘the same nobleman questioned him whether he had so greatly contri- 
buted towards the revolution as to upbraid himself with it in that 
violent manner? ** Yes, answered he, I have contributed to it, and 
far more than I was aware of, J was secretary to the committee to 
which you are indebted for it, but I call Heaven to witness that ] 
never thought It would come to such lengths. You have seen me ia 
the king’s service, and you know that I love his person. I little 
thought of bringing hjs subjects to this piteh, and J shall die of grief 
aud remorse |”? 

« Pressed te explain what ke meant by this committee, this secret 
eociety, entirely new to the whole company, the -Academician 
resumed: ‘ This society was a sort of club that we had formed 
among us philosophers, and only admitted into it persons on whom 
we could perfectly rely. Our sittings were regularly held at the 
Baron.D’Holbach’s. Lest our object should be surmised, we called 
ourselves Economists. | We created Voltaire, though absent, our 
honorary and perpetual president. Our principal members were 
b’Alembert, Turgot, Condorcet, Diderot, La Harpe, and that 
Lamoignon Keeper of the Seals who, on his dismission, shot himself 
in hia park,” 

‘ The whole of this declaration was accompanied with tears and 
sighs, when the adept, deeply penitent, continued: The following 
were Our occupations: the mast of those works which have appeared 
for this long time past against religion, morals, and government, were 
ours, or those of authors devoted to us, They were all composed by 
the members or by the orders of the society, Before they were sent, 
to the press they were delivered in at our office, There we revised 
and corrected them ; ; added to or curtailal them according as cit- 
cumstances required. When our philosophy was too glaring for the 
times, ar for the object of the work, we brought it to a lower tint, 
and when we thought that we might be more darjng than the author, 
we spoke more openly. In a word, we made our writers say exactly 
what we pleased. Then the work was published under the title or 
name we had chosen, the better to hide the hand whence it came. 
Many supposed to have been. posthumous works, such as Christianity 
&/nmasked, and divers others, attributed ta Freret and Boulanger, 
after their deaths, were issued from our society. 

«¢; When we had approved of those works, we began by printing 
them. on fine or ordinary paper, in sufficient number to pay our ex- 
pences, and then an immense number on the commonest paper. 


These «latter we: sent to, haw kets and booksellers free of costs, or 
nearly 
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yiearly so, who were to circulate them among the people at the lowest 
rate. These were the means used to pervert the people and bring 
them to the present state you see them in. I shall not see them 
long, for I shall die of grief and remorse !”’ 

¢ This recital had made the company shudder, nevertheless they 
could not but be struck at the remorse and horrid situation in which 
they beheld the speaker. ‘Their indignation for Philosophism was 
carried still further, when Le Roy explained the meaning of Ecr:? 
L’InF 3 (€crasez linfame, crush the wretch), with which Voltaire con- 
cludes so many of his letters.’ 


The Second Volume contains an account of the anti-monarchical 
conspiracy. Many reflections present themselves to us on the 
contents of this volume, particularly on that part of it in which 
the author undertakes to prove that the free masons had a great 


_y,share in producing the French revolution. He intimates that 


the principles of liberty and equality were among the secret 
doctrines of the antient mysteries; that they certainly made 
a part, if they were not the essence, of the arcana of the 
Manicheans ; that they survived the general destruction of the 
sect, and were found among its descendants in the East by the 
Knights Templars when they made their eastern conquests; that 
they were the real cause of the extinction of that order, but 
that they were not generally communicated among the body of 
Templars, a few only having the knowlege of them; that 
they were preserved by these few, but with determined and 
increased hatred to royalty, on account of the persecution which 
they had just suffered from the reigning sovereigns ; that to the 
remnant of the Knights Templars, the free masons owe their 
origin ; that the free masons must be divided into the various 
stages of apprentices, masters, elect, Scottish lodges, Rosicru- 
sians, and Kadoschs; that the first two Kadoschs are gene- 
rally nothing more than clubs of good-humored persons, in- 
dulging themselves in the pleasures of the table, and system- 
atically performing acts of the greatest beneficence: but that, 
among them, there are sometimes found designing members of 
the higher lodges, who avail themselves of the opportunities 
which occur, of propagating the occult doctrine, and are par- 
ticularly attentive to familiarize members to the extreme no- 
tions of liberty and equality, by frequent repetition of those 
words, in their discourse and their songs: that the veil is just 
drawn up to the elect : that it is drawn up somewhat higher in 
the Scottish lodges, —but that even there, most of what is im- 
portant is kept from sight : that much is revealed to the Rosi- 
crusians, and almost every thing discovered to the clubs of 
the Kadoschs: that there the members vow eternal hatred 
both to Christ and to royalty: that, horrible as the Kadoschs 
are, there is one lodge of masons still more horrible ; and these 
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are the illuminated ;—their hatred is not confined té Christ and 
to royalty, they are leagued to extirpate from every form of 
government all belief of a God. 

Vol. Il. concludes with the Kadoschs: the author reserving 
the history of the illuminated for a third volume. 

It -was our intention to include in the present Appendix a 
review of the second volume, and to give our sentiments, at 
some length, on the author’s notions respecting the influence of 
the free masons on the French revolution, and their supposed 
descent, through the ‘Templars, from the Manicheans:—but, 
after some consideration, we find the subject of this second 
volume so much connected with the materials of the third, that 
we think it necessary to defer our review of the former till the 


latter shall lie before us. B ul 
eo 
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Arr. IX. Philosophie de Mons. Nicolzs, i.e. The Philosophy of 
Mons. Nicolas. By the Author of The Huinan Heart unveiled. 
1z2mo. 3. Vols. about 300 Pages in each. Paris. 1796. 

W»* at first suspected that irony was couched under the 

title of these volumes: but we were speedily convinced 
that every page had been penned in sober sadness; and we are 
concerned to say that the philosophy of Monsieur Nico/as is an 
ideal chaos, in which dullness and madness contend for mas- 
tery. We shall state the heads of a few of the sections and 
chapters, and then translate a specimen, sufficient to exemplify 
the spirit of the author’s philosophy. An extract may be en- 
dured from a production, of which the whole is intolerable. 

x. Idea of the system of the universe; 2. of the planets; 

3. of tire earth, and its chrystallisation; 4. of the comets; 

§. origin of the planets; 6. planctisation of the comets, and 

their necessity in the solar system; 7. whether the comets are 

inhabited; 8. life of the planets; 9. death of the planets.— 

239- ‘The comets and the planets are brothers and sisters. 

Effects of their contact. 240. Does the intelligence of man 

improve, .as the planet approaches the sun. 362. The terres- 

trial epidermis is calculable comparatively with ours. 363. 

Confirmation of the opinion of the existence of giants. Lice 

of the earth, when a comet: we arethe nits. 430. That the 

parasitical animalcules of man and animals are necessarily pro- 

duced on him, as he is himself on the epidermis of the earth; 

and that they are the effect of the superabundance of nourish- 

ment. » 
We will now exhibit the developement of some of these 

Curiosities : 

Vol. ii. p.226. § It is certain that we have never penetrated inte 


the interior of the substance of our mother: Vegetable mould = 
on y 
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enly her foulness (sa crasse) produced by her continual perspiration, 
The mineral earth, where he the stones and metals, 1 is Dut her insen- 
sible epidermis, which we can calculate by comparison with our own, 
At the end of our fingers, the epidermis has a considerable thick- 
ness. It is thinner on the covered parts, but it would be much 





thicker if we went naked.’ P. 228. ‘ I imterrupt myself here 
to recur to an observation which confirms what I have said of the 
existence of giants in the human and other species. We know that 
there are still found skeletons of these last of an extraordinary SiZey 

and net belonging to any known species. My observation is this: 
our bodies being the image of the earth our mother, that which has 
happened to them has happened to it. Thus in infancy we had lice. 


The great animals that existed on the earth, when a comet, were 
$ ’ 


monsters, in comparison with us. They incommoded the earth, 
and occasioned itching. She got rid of them, as we get rid of our 
vermin. She united herself to a a body similar to herself, as her moon 
or some comet, which crushed or roasted or stifled or p ato ned then. 
Now na earth is old; and, by her proximity to the sun, she has 
only nits instead of lice; and they cannot act sensibly on her old 
po, which is more callous than the tender skin of her youth:— 
but she has still vegetable giants, viz. great trees.’ 
The following calculation almost immediately follows: 


‘ Our largest lice, being two lines in diameter, are to a man six 
feet high as I te 432. Accord: ugly, the first giants, those Briareu- 
ses who are cele brated ia antient story, could only be 432 times 
smaller than the planet. The earth, in its comet state, was probably, 
as at present, gcoo leagues in circu: nference, and 3000 nearly im 
diameter. Briareus and his equals were then little less than twenty- 
one leagues in circumference. “Such were the first great beings on 
the comet, newly brought forth, whciher it came from the sun or 
was produced from a planet in child-birth.’ 


This is all deduced from the following £ certain principle.” 
Every thimg in nature has a general or individual life. Every 
thing is a type and image. The great beings, God, th: suns, the 
cometoplanets, are types. God is a type for the suns; - the suns jor 
the cometoplanets ; the cometoplanets for the animals which dweil on 
their surface. 

The author assures us that he writes under the immediate 
dictation of Nature. He does not introduce more consistency 
and connection, because the reader ought to perceive his man- 
ner, his march, or rather his inspiration: see vol. il. p. 235. 

After these examples, we need not stop to delineate the cha- 
racter of the present extravagant performance. One of the 
chapters, however, tempts us to add a few words. The 
learned reader will see at once why we have not given them 
in English. In capite 82, cui titulus, anecdotes sur les expe= 
riences physiques du Roi de Prusse, Frederic Il., autumast 
nigter, jussu regis Borussorum, Erederici II, nefanda experimenta 
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super hominibus cum brutis animalibus coeuntibus capta esse, idque 
felicit quoad prolem successu: prasertim in sue & aliis carnivoris. 
Congressus quidem cum herbivoris non esse injecundos ; sed prolem 
periisse, propterea quod multum cibi genus rite appeteret.— Hac vana 
et falsa esse quis non videt? Credere fas est quendam e familiaribus 
auctori hujus libri, homini insulso ac ridiculo, hacce fabula illusisse. 
The work entitled the Human Heart unveiled, by which the 
author characterises himself, is unpublished. It will make 
12 volumes; and those who may desire to possess themselves 
of it need only subscribe their 24 /ures at the printing-house 





of the Cercle Social at Paris. Bit t 
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Art. X. Memoires de Physique & d’ Histoire Naturelle, &c. i.e. 
Memoirs of Natural History and Natural Philosophy, established 
on Bases of Reasoning, independent of all Theory; with an Ex- 
position of new Considerations on the general Cause of Solutions ; 
on the Matter of Fire; the Colour of Bodies; the Formation of 
Compounds; the Origin of Minerals; and the Organisation of 
living Bodies ; read to the first Class of the National Institute at 
the ordinary Sittings. By J. B. Lamarck, Member of the In- 
stitute. Svo. pp. 412. Paris. 1797. Imported by De Boffe, 
London. Price 7s. sewed. ’ 


1" appears that this essay of transcendental chemistry is but 

the continuation of a series of labours, undertaken by M. 
Lamarcx to rectify the logic of this important science. We 
are, however, only acquainted with his refutation of the pneu- 
matic chemistry, and his researches, by the frequent mention of 
them in these memoirs ; and we need not regret the privation, 
as it is sufficiently manifest that he .who has read one has 
read all. | 

As the pneumatic or Lavoisierian theory is, we imagine, the 
only one now received in France, we suppose it to be on this 
account that M. Lamarck levels his arguments against it in 
particular. His general principles are equally adverse to every 
mode of explaining phenomena, that has been adopted by the 
chemists. 

The author did not find himself under the necessity of mak- 
ing asingle experiment. No established fact, he thinks, op- 
poses his principles and their consequences; and, in his pre- 
liminary discourse, he begs to be stopped by any auditor, 
versed in the processes of chemistry, when any acknowleged 
experiment is in contradiction with what he advances. 

The foundation of the philosophy of this writer is that all 
compounds exist by virtue of their essential (or integral) part:- 
cles. Of such particles consist their visib/e masses, if they be 
either liquids or solids; and their invisible masses, if — be 
ek it elastic 
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elastic fluids. ‘The essential particle is composed by a certain 
number of simple principles, united in certain proportions. 
As long as the particle preserves its nature, the number, pro- 
portions, and arrangement of its principles remain the same. 
‘hus in lime-stone a particle of lime is rot attached by affinity 
to a particle of carbonic acxl, so that the nature of each is 
preserved. Every compound, therefore, is of a simple or 
identical nature; and no compound can arise from the com- 
bination of other compounds, still existing as such. This is 
illustrated by fictitious diagrams, in the case of the calcination 
of lime-stone. 

The essential particles of compounds are formed of anum- 
ber of elementary principles ; and in chemical operationsy 
what is added or withdrawn is in no case the essential particle 
of a compound, but simple or primitive elements. Thus, in 
the calcination of lime-stone, it is not water nor-carbonic acid, 
as such, that is separated,—but one set of élementary particles 
unite to form the essential particles of the quick-lime, another 
those of the water, and a third those of the carbonic acid. 
in general, the author maintains that no product of analysis is 
contained in the matter subjected to chemical operation. Wheny 
therefore, he objects to the pneumatic chemists that they hold 
products and residues to be already present in compounds, on 
which either nature or art effects a change, it is obvious, as 
we before observed, that he combats a doctrine long anterior to 
the new French theory. It has, for instance, been supposed, 
since the time of Glauber, that such and such neutral salts 
consist of certain acid and certain alkaline particles: whereas 
M. LaMarckx insists that the elements of the given acid and 
alkali are fused (if we may so speak) into an essential molecule 
or particle of the neutral compound. Affinity, according to 
him, is not a particular force or tendency; it is merely an 
aptitude to umion—the result of a suitableness (convenance) in 
the nature of certain substances, or in the shape of their pars 
ticles, which allows of the aggregation of these pariicles, so 
that they may cohere in masses, Electric attraction is a pure 
chimera. 

This, we believe, will suffice te give the attentive reader ar 
idea of the author’s fusadamentuin chemicum; and an inattentive 
reader would not be able to collect it from the whole original 
work. The manner in which the author directs his attacks 
against the proper tenets of the pneumatic chemists cannot be 
sufficiently explained within the compass of one of our articles 5 
and it may be suflicient to say that he rejects the radicals of the 
gasses, as imaginary existences, and oxygene among the rest. 
Fire alone, in its different states, constirutes at ence the car-r 
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bone, the hydrogene, oxygene, and azote of M. Laveisier’s 
school. 

The curious inquirer will wish to be told on what prin- 
¢iple M. Lamaxck supposes compounds to be formed, since 
he denies the existence of elective attraction among primary 
particles, On thi¢ head, we sbeil translate part of his own 
summary ° 

‘ No existing compound contains its constituett or elementary 
principles in their natural state. They are deprived of their freedom, 
aad of all or most of their proper faculties. Some are extremely 
modified. No principle or glsment can have a tendency to lay itself 
under restraint, nor to enter iuto a state of combinaticn. This is 
repugnant to reason, and therefore imposs'ble. If any elements have 
been forced to quit their natural state, and to combine for the form. 
ation of 2 compounded body, they have not done it of themse!ves— 
they have not mprisoned and moditied themselves by virtue of any 
tendency to that effeet :—but they have been constrained by a pecu- 
bar external agent. The elements that have been forced into a state 
of combination have necessarily a tendency to disengage themselves. 
This tendency has an energy depending on the nature of the elements 
existing in combination, or the state of combination in the compound 
which holds them. 

¢ Every essential particle has a natural tendency to: self-destruc- 
tion, since its eonstftuent elements really tend to extricate themselves 
from their state of combination :—but this tendency, sometimes re- 
pressed and sometimes on the contrary ready to act on the slightest 
provocation, presents many degrees of intensiiy, according to the 
nature of given compounds. Chemical actions, known under the 
name of solutions, first produce the destruction of compounds, and 
afterward give rise to a new compound, resulting from the union of 
such of their prigciples as have not flown off, or separated themselves 
in some wee’. 

¢ Solutions take place from the tendency to decomposition in the 
essential particles of eampounds—a tendency which must be very 

owerful m one at least of the compounds ; and which, beiag par- 
tially carried into effect, on the whole produces in the state of the 
elements of the compounds some dimimution of concentration or ace 
cumulation.’ 

Now let him who has read thus far read on and wonder: 

¢ All the compounds, observed cn our globe, are owiag, directly 


or indirectly, to the organic faculties of beings endowed with life. 


These beings, in fact, form all the materials of tue compounds, as 
they have the power of forming their own substance. ‘Lo form ity 
one division, viz. vegetables, has the power of cfeeting the first 
combinations, which they assimilate to their own substance. ‘The 
vesidues, and the spoils of bodies that have been endowed with life, 
serve for the uninterrupted production of all the mineral and inor- 

nic matters that are any where to be discovered. ‘This production 


ws an evident result of the alterations and decompositions which these. 


regidues and spoils successively undergo. In a word, thus produc- 
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tion is a continual analysis, performed by Nature, of these spoils of 
living bodies, and minerals and inorganic substances are but the results 
of it.’— | 

‘ The complete (or native) metals differ but in one respect from 
the other products of that analysis which Nature is petpetually carry- 
ing on. They are owing to circumstances that occasion theadditiofi 


of carbonic fire to appropriate earthy compounds, which this operation 
metallises.’ 


For the modus operandi, according to which the organic tribes 
subdue and yoke together the reluctant elementary principles 
of creation, we must be permitted to refer to the Memoirs; — 
and we cannot promise the severe reader great satisfaction 
there. The quotation which we have given contains the out- 
line of a philosophical romance, which in some hands might 
have turned out, at least, amusing :—but M. Lamarck is not 
a Buffon. 

We cannot, however, but sympathise with him when we 
read how he was treated by his brethren of the Institute : | 


‘ It was (he observes) for the interest of science, and advantageous 
to myself, that my philosophical principles should be there discussed in 
detail and severely scrutinized. I hoped to derive much information 
from the debates, to which the reading of my memoirs would naturally 
give rise; and I proniised myself to turn it to good account :—but I 
was deceived in my expectations. ‘The effect of my readings in the 
first class of the Institute was quite different from any thing that I 
could have conceived. 

‘ Without doubt, what I underwent on that occasion signifies 
little to the reader. He has nothing to do with the contempt and 
odium with which I was received by the overbearing and interested 
members of the class; nor with the constant refusal of the chemists 
to discuss any of the questions proposed in my memoirs, though 
most of them were altogether new. 

‘ Allthat I will say 1s, that, perceiving that my readings (which 
they interrupted under different pretexts ), were disagreeable to several 
of my colleagues; and having certainly no intention of disobliging 
them, nor of mortifying any one; I ceased to solicit the continuation 
of the readings. I did not even finish the fourth memoir, though 
I had begun it.’ 


This modesty is commendable; more especially in a French- 
man, and in the case of his own system. We hope that in 
proportion as M. Lamarck was the less obtrusive on this oc- 
casion, the more indulgence he will hereafter experience, 

The volume contains a variety of elaborate tables, composed 
for the elucidation of the author’s opinions on all the subjects 
enumerated in the title. 


Arr. Rey. Vou. xx. Pp Arr. 
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Art. XI. Theorie de la Terre, &c. i.e. The Theory of the 
Earth. By J.C. Derameruerie. The Second Edition, cor- 
rected and enlarged. 8vo. 5 Vols. Paris. 1797. Imported 
by De Boffe, London. 11. 5s. sewed. 


I* the introduction to this extensive and multifarious work, 

M. DecamMeTuHerie has thus stated his design : 

‘ Although our knowlege is not sufficiently advanced for a com- 
plete theory of the globe, yet the mass of facts collected by ob- 
servers is so considerable that we can pronounce with certainty on 
various points. We have satisfactory probabilities on others :—but 
there are some which still require new observations and experiments. 
By composing a history of the earth, in which the points that are 
ascertained, those that-are probable, and those that are doubtful, shall 
be carefully distinguished, the philosopher may advance this branch 
of science. Observers will confirm the first, and rectify the last. 
Their steps will be the surer. Such is the end which I have pro- 
posed to myself,’ ) 

Of these five volumes, the first and second contain the mi- 
neralogy ; the third, speculations on the powers and properties 
of matter; the fourth and fifth alone are dedicated to the 
theory of the earth. It appears, therefore, that we have two 
or three distinct works under one title. We shall make ob- 
servations on each in their order. 

M. DELAMETHERIE appears to have taken real pains with 
the first of his subjects. He devotes nearly 60 pages to pre- 
liminary considerations on the colour, transparency, lustre, 
hardness, and similar sensible or physical qualities of minerals. 
After the example of M. Werner and others, he has endea- 
voured to render these qualities more characteristic by a sort 
of scale. It is to be regretted that we have no means of fixing 
any of the points of these scales. Such, however, may be 
discovered: but, on account of the endless variety of compo- 
sition, they will always be attended with uncertainty when 
applied to the discrimination of minerals. As an example ef 
the manner in which M. DELAMETHERIE proposes to designate 
gradations in sensible qualities, we may take part of his article 
lustre. 

‘ [have expressed by 10,000 the most intense degree of this qua- 
lity. The colourless and spotless diamond has of all known mine- 
rals the brightest lustre. 10,000 then will be the maximum of this 
quality. 

‘ The sapphire, the most splendid body after the diamond, is very 
far from having the same brightness. Hencé the lustre of the dia- 
mond being 10,000, I have estimated that of the sapphire at 8000, 


‘and that of the ruby at 7500.’ 


The author gives a distinct and agreeable view of the pro- 
gress and present state of chrystallography. Having traced 
this 
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this curious branch of science from Anaxagoras to Rome de 
L’Isle, he observes that 


‘ The most valuable result of De /Jsle’s labours consists in his 
having determined the primitive form of every chrystallized substance, 
and having proved that all the other forms are only modifications of 
this: a truth which is the foundation of chrystallography. 

‘ Gahn went farther. Having broken a dog-tooth (calcareous) 
spar, he found that the chrystal was entirely composed of small 
rhombs, like those of the primitive calcareous spar called Iceland 
spar. 

‘ Bergman seized this idea of his pupil; and, as he combined 
geometry with physical science, he demonstrated that every chrystal 
is composed of other smaller chrystals, variously piled, but in each 
case according to certain laws of decrement. These little elementary 
chrystals are called the constituent particles of a chrystal. In this 
manner, Bergman developed the mechanical structure of various chry- 
stals. : 

‘ Haiiy pursued the idea, and applied it to various chrystallized 
minerals. He determined the laws according to which the decrements 
take place, after certain data which he assumed. 

‘ Several other philosophers have attended to the subject. We 
may now consider it as certain that every chrystallized substance is 
composed of particles that have a determinate figure; that these 
particles are piled or super-imposed on one another, according to 


Jaws of decrement or retreat, which are constant in every varicty of 


chrystal ; and that the different laws of decrement give all the varie. 
ties of form of the same substance.’ 


A speculation concerning the figure of the particles, of 
which chrystals are composed, is afterward pursued through 
nearly 20 entertaining pages. 

Airs, waters, sulphur, and a few analogous bodies, metals, 
acids, alkalis, earths, neutral salts with stones (fierres ), and 
stony (pierreux ) neutral salts, volcanic stones, and fossils, con- 
stitute M. DELAMETHERiE’s ten classes. ‘To this arrangement, 
as to others, many objections might be made by a minute cri- 
tic. It may be condemned asa mongrel classification, for the 
most part chemical, but in other respects without any clear 
principle. ‘The class of airs, for example, brings together 
substances altogether dissimilar in their properties ; and when 
we have a class of acids, it 1s manifestly absurd to place the 
carbonic acid in another class, Class Iil., containing sulphur, 
phosphorus, carbone, coal, and plumbago, has no general 
title; the want of which is an impropriety :—but the truth is 
that the author could find no chemical denomination which 
would not be equally applicable to metallic substances. The 
one and the other are said to consist (pp.93, 94) of an unknown 
base, combined with the principle of combustion. Both combine 


with pure air and the causticon to form acids or oxyds. The 
Pp2 junction * ” 
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junction of the neutral salts (as carbonate of pot-ash, nitrate 
of ammoniac) in one class, with breccias, pudding-stones, 


and flint, seems to be taking great liberties with analogy. 


Why separate volcanic earthy compounds from other earthy 
compounds ? especially when volcanic sulphur is not classed 
apart from sulphur of other origin ? 

The substances of the last class should be distributed among 
the others. Stone-coal, jet, &c. should rank with anthracite ; 
which, as is remarked, p. 78, will answer the same purpose 
as ordinary coa].’ ‘he author places the diamond in the cen- 
tre of the earths. After having mentioned the experiments 
of Lavoisier and Tennant, he strangely observes that ¢ these 
experiments afford a confirmation of the opinion that the dia- 


mond is a stone of a peculiar nature.’ 


As editor of the Journal de Physique, M. DELAMETHERIE 
was in the way of philosophical news; and he has availed 
himself of the advantage. ‘The latest analyses of compound 
fossils, as those of K/aproth, are accordingly to be found an- 
nexed to his species. ‘lhe accurate mineralogist will find no 
small pains bestowed on the arrangement of this difficult de- 
partment; and, in many instances, very successfully. We 
fear, however, that the example of M. Werner in changing 
names will lead to much uncertainty in this science. Our 
author has also imposed, suo jure, a great number of new 
names. If this practice were for a while perplexing in che- 
mistry,—mineralogy, the student of which cannot at pleasure 
submit to the examination of his senses the subject of so many 
synonyms, may be reduced by the caprice of denomination to 
a state of inextricable confusion. 

Vol. III. belongs to the high speculative philosophy—/a 
haute philosophie—and has a very remote connection with the 
theory of the earth. The nature of the subjects treated in 
this part of the work will be sufficiently exemplified by the 
titles of the first and last five sections. Of the first particles 
of matter—of the figure of the first parts of matter—of the 
proper force of the first parts of matter—of communicated 
force—of impulse—of the caloric in the celestial spaces—of 
the luminous fluid—of colours—of the gravific fluid or ether 
—of the spaces between the celestial bodies.—The reader will 
be curious to know how these abstruse questions are discussed. 
We shall satisfy him as far as is practicable on our part; and 
for this purpose we select the author’s principal observations 


on the gravific fluid : 


‘ Most philosophers now admit that universal gravitation is the 
effect of a particular fluid:—but what is the nature of this fluid? 
It cannot be any sort of air, since gravitation takes place in the va- 
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cuum of the air-pump. The magnetic fluid acts only on iron. The 
electric fluid does not exert an uniform action on all bodies. Conse- 
quently, neither can be the gravific fluid. 

‘ Fire, or caloric, is one of the causes of the force of repulsion 
and of that of expansion, which are opposed to those of gravitation. 

¢ There could be none, then, but the luminous fluid which could 
be suspected of performing the functions of the gravific fluid. Yet 
it does not appear to me to possess its properties ; for light takes 
eight minutes in coming from the sun to the earth. Now this move- 
ment, whatever be its nature, is too slow to correspond to the phz- 
nomena that are to be referred to the fluid which produces universal 
gravitation :—for this gravitation appears to act instantaneously, or 
nearly instantaneously. Hence the gravific fluid must be perfectly 
elastic, because, in bodies perfectly elastic, the communication of 
motion appears instantaneous.’ 


After a short calculation, the author thus proceeds: 


¢ Whatever hypothesis be admitted concerning the rarity and elas- 
ticity of the gravific fluid, it is plain that these qualities are incom- 
parably more intense than in the luminous or any other known fluid. 
We must conclude that the gravific fluid is a peculiar fluid, different 
from air, the electric, the magnetic, the caloric, or luminous 
fluids :—but it will be mixed with them. It has been termed ether. 

‘ The resistance which such a fluid will oppose to bodies that tra- 
verse it mast be, if I may so speak, nothing. Besides, the movement 
of fluidity of this fluid, which gives to all its parts a movement of 
gyration, will diminish this resistance more and more. 

‘ In speaking of the hardness of bodies, I observed that the gra« 
vific fluid is one of its principal causes, and that it makes a part of 
their particular atmospheres. In the chrystallisation of each terres- 
trial body, one portion of the gravific etherial fluid remains interposed 
between their parts, and the other is repelled to their surface. I have 
demonstrated that all the fluids, which enter into the particular atmo- 
spheres of bodies, are thus distributed. In the chrystallisation of 
the loadstone, for example, or of the artificial magnet, a portion of 
the magnetic fluid remains interposed between their particles, and 
the rest is repelled to the surface, to constitute the magnetic atmo- 
sphere. In the chrystallisation of the terrestrial globe; part of the 
magnetic fluid of the different magnetic bodies, of which it is com- 
posed, equally remained contiguous to those bodies ; and the other 
was repelled to the surface of the globe, to constitute its magnetic 
atmosphere. The same took place with regard to the electric fluid.’— 

‘ It is proved that the gravific fluid makes part of the atmosphere 
of every molecule of terrestrial bodies. At the re-unign of all these 
molecules, part of this fluid was therefore driven to the surface of 
each of the bodies, and entered into its atmosphere. The same 
must have taken place at the gra of the general chrystallisation of 
the globe. ‘The atmosphere of each of these bodies equally divided. 
Part remained interposed round each of them, and part was repelled 
te the surface of the globe, making for it an atmosphere of gravific 
fluid. 
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‘ We must extend the same supposition to the other globes or 
celestial bodies. Every globe then will have such an atmosphere :— 
but how will the fluid act?? [The author assunfes that its action will 
be directly as the mass of the globe which it surrounds, and inversely 
as the square of the distance.] ¢ Consequently, the portion of this 
fluid surrounding the sun will have great power :—the action of the 
portion of this fluid that surrounds each planet and comet will be 
likewise proportional to the mass of each. 


‘ I have shewn that each of these great bodies has a rotato 
movement round its axis, and another in a right line. These two 


motions are like those of a cannon-ball, moving on its axis and im- 
elled forwards. 


‘ The gravific fluid, enveloping each globe, acts on all the bodies 
that compose that globe, or that are found at its surface, which oc- 
casions their tendency towards its centre :—but its action extends to 


distances more-or less remote, and influences the other globes that 
lie within the sphere of its activity. 


‘ As the sun’s mass exceeds that of all the planets and comets of 
his system, his gravific fluid acts with great force on all these bodies, 
which are attracted to him by a centripetal force. This force, com- 


bined with that of projection, makes them describe elliptic curves 
round the sun. 


‘ Every planet, every comet, has equally a gravific fluid that acts 
onthe sun. He is therefore attracted by each of these bodies.’ 

After having remarked that the movements of all the bo- 
dies, composing the solar system, will be disturbed by the 
gravific fluid of the earth, supposing it to reach to them, M. 
DELAMETHERI£ concludes: ¢ ‘This explanation of universal 
gravitation appears to me the most conformable to the princi- 
ples of sound philosophy.’ 

We have placed this long passage before our readers, that 
each may determine for himself how far this and similar spe- 

culations are worthy of his regard. ‘To us, it seems an in- 
structive example of the difference between theory, which 
marshals facts, and Aypothesis, which introduces fanciful agents 
into nature, and merely substitutes a new description in the 
place of that which confines itself strictly to information, 
simply such as the senses convey. Fictitious representations of 
this kind, when they lead to nothing farther in the way of ob- 
servation and experiment, in our opinion as little belong to 
sound philosophy, as the imagination, current among Barba- 
rians, that the glittering weapons of armies in the air produce 
the phenomena of the Aurora Borealis. 

To the idea here given of the slight texture of our author’s 
speculations, it is but just to add that the third volume contains 
also several interesting passages, extracted or abridged from 
works little known in this country; particularly those of the 
great astronomers Lagrange and Laplace. 


We 
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.-We shall reserve our account of the two concluding vo- 


lumes, which alone properly correspond to the title of the 
whole, for a future occasion. 


[To be continued.] Bed oo oe 
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Art. XI. An-Inangural Dissertation on the Operation of Pestitential 
Fluids upon the large Intestines, termed by Nosologists Dysentery. 
Submitted to the public Examination of the Faculty of Physic, 
under the Authority of the Trustees of Columbia College in the 
State of New-York, William Samuel Johnson, LL.D. President, 
for the Degree of Doctor of Physic, on the 3d of May 1797- 
By W. Bay, Citizen of the State of New-York. 8vo. pp. 109. 
Printed by Messrs. Swords, New-York. 1797. 


I" our Appendix to vol. xx. N.S. we took notice of a dis- 

sertation by Mr. Sa/tonstall, in which Dr. Mitchill’s new 
hypothesis respecting contagion was unfolded. The present 
dissertation is designed as a prosecution of that inquiry. In 
our account of it; we hope that we shall not be forsaken by 
that spirit of liberality, by which the author in his address to 
us at the close of this Essay compliments us with having been 
guided on similar occasions. 

The Introduction consists chiefly of a long quotation from 
Dr. Mitchill, in which that Professor endeavours ingeniously 
to explain the origin of the Greek names of fire and corruption 
(zug and zuov). ‘This he supposes to have been common to 
both, because there is a considerable resemblance in the man- 
ner in which these two agents destroy dead bodies. He then 
shews how the derivatives from zug, jire, came to signify com= 
plaints in which much heat was accumulated. ‘£ As diseases 
accompanied with great heat were called by a name synoni- 
mous with fire; so, where the heat was small, they were ex- 
pressed by a word signifying smoke; and such is the typhus 
(juDos) of the present day. 

In the first part of his Dissertation, Mr. Bay treats of d3- 
gestion and chylification, after Spal//anzani, Hunter, and others. 
Speaking of the bile, he proposes an hypothesis which we must 
not pass over. According to him, the principal use of the bile is 
to prevent diseases arising from the putrefaction of animal and vege- 
table matter. ‘These diseases, by the hypothesis, arise from 
septic (or nitrous) combinations generated in the bowels, or 
externally; and the bile, which contains fixed and volatile 
alkali, united to carbonic acid, by neutralising them, prevents 
their bad effects. | 

This theory easily applies to dysentery. Animal substances 
containing the basis of the pestilential fluids, when eaten in a 
tainted state and under certain other circumstances, generate 
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deleterious combinations beyond what the bile can saturate. 
hey then create inflammation in the bowels; whence 
. gastritis, but chiefly dysentery. 

~ The manner in which the author treats his subject will be 
seen from the two following quotations: 


‘ This chemical union of septon (azote) with the principle of 
acidity (oxygene) forms a very active fluid, which, coming in con- 
tact with the intestinal tubes, produces inflammation and excoriation. 
This corroding fluid is the cause of the vast quantities of blood 
which is voided by some dysenteric patients, from its destructive 
quality acting upon the blood vessels: it is so very active, that, 
during the time of evacuation, the anus will become excoriated. If 
the action of this deleterious fluid be suffered to remain, gangrene 
and all its concomitant evil will follow. This matter of contagion 
will enter the mass of blood, and produce that constant attendant on 
this disease, called the dysenteric ive. How this ‘pestilential fluid 
should get into the blood will be easily understood; its miscibility 
with watery fluids enables it to be taken up by the absorbent vessels, 
and pass with the chyle into the circulating mass. But this disease 
does very frequently originate from a pestilential state of the atmo- 
sphere, and from the poison taken in with the drink, and mixin 
with the saliva, and by the absorbing vessels on the surface of the 
body: if to these external causes be added those produced or gene- 
rated in the intestines, the violence of the discase will be increased. 
The appearances of the blood are also very remarkable: there is a 
large proportion of serum, of a yellowish green colour; the blood is 
of a dark colour; the right ventricle of the heart is generally filled 
with blood of a more fluid consistence than the left, the left ventricle 
is found nearly empty with polypi. The pestilential matter circulat- 
ing with the blood operating upon the heart, by its stimulating 
power wears out the excitability, and produces death, by indirect 
debility. This is evident from the state of the pulse ; in the begin- 
ning of the disease the pulse is hard and full, as 1t ought to be from 
the operation of stimuli upon the heart ; but, as the disease proceeds, 
the pulse grows smaller and weaker, and begins to intermit, until 
death is ushered in to close the scene: this will take place in propor- 
tion to the virulency of the infectious matter, and also in proportion 
to the degree of excitability in the heart.’— — 

‘ That the decomposition whereby this combination is formed does 
take place in the alimentary canal, has been shewn in sect. 6; and - 
that the acid is formed during the decomposition of animal substances, 
will appear from the use to which substances, when undergoing the 
putrefactive process, are put by the manufacturers of the septite of 
pot-ash (nitre). | Hence, then, it is evident why this disease is of 
so frequent occurrence in armies and on board of ships of war, where 








the chief diet of the soldiery is meat, and that not of the best kind; 
for it isa well established fact, that meat cured with salt to keep it 
from becoming putrid, is more or less tainted in that season of the 
year when this disease is most frequent among the common soldiers. 
The concocting process of these men becomes debilitated, = the 
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fatigue and hardships to which they are exposed, together with the 
too free use of spirituous liquors: from this debilitated state of the 
organ of digestion, the food remains in the stomach unconcocted, 
putrefaction takes place, and in this state it is sent forth into the 
intestinal tubes; but, from the quick motions of the small intestines, 
it is prevented from producing any bad effects there, and it is with 
rapidity sent to the large intestines; there, by means of the slow 
motion which these parts are endowed with, the putrid mass remains 
stagnant for a time, and the putrid fermentation takes place with 

reat rapidity ; and during the process, this pestilential fluid is 
trey and continues to receive additions as long as there remains 
matter to undergo this ferment. Further, that animal diet is capa- 
ble of imparting this deleterious quality to the feces, is proved from 
what happens to persons in different grades in the army; for, during 
the time this disease is found among the soldiers, the officers are 
rarely attacked with it. This, then, is just as it ought to be, 
agreeably to the doctrine I have been endeavouring to establish ; that 
persons, from their peculiar situations, should be more subject to a 
visitation of this disease than others, according to their ability of 
procuring the necessaries of life.’ 


If our opinion were desired concerning the success with 
which the general doctrine, delivered in this Dissertation, has 
been supported by its several advocates, we must acknowlege 
that we can hardly discover more than the faintest glimmering 
of probability in its favour. Mr. Bay thinks that the experi- 
ment of Homberg leaves no doubt that * this (the septous) acid 
is more or less constantly formed in the intestinal tube.’ This 
isa capital point, and ought not to have been left unascertained 
y our theorist :—but, if Homberg were not in a mistake, (and 

only judged of the nature of the substance by a single pro- 
perty,) still it would not follow that dysentery is owing to any 
nitrous combination present in the bowels. The medical 
pneumatic speculations in this country have lately led to the 
most copious use of the nitrous acid; and without any such 
effect. The cases of dysentery here given, and in which alkali 
is represented as useful, are altogether inconclusive: for opium 
was also freely administered ; and we are disposed to be- 
lieve that the anodyne clysters alone would have relieved the 


tenesmus. That nitrous acid renders the bile turbid brown, 


and that bile, resembling coffee grounds, is vomited in some 
fevers, is an ingenious combination of facts:—but, without 
septic (nitrous) acid in the bowels, this colour might have been 
produced by other causes. An altered state of the secretory 
organ occasions an alteration in both the colour and consistence 
of the bile. In short, the evidence is in no respect pointed. 
from any thing that appears, the gaseous oxyd of septon 
(azote) may be inhaled, dilute, or taken in water, without ex- 
citing fever or dysentery, as freely as nitrousacid, ‘The same 
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may be said of the whole septic tribe. The matter of conta- 
gion we must still suppose to be something much more evanes- 
cent, and capable of performing its business im much smaller 
quantity. 

An Appendix to this Dissertation consists of letters by Dr. 
Mitchill. ‘Vhey exhibit marks of much ingenuity, as the 
seader will perceive from the following small sample, with 
which we must conclude: 


¢ Among the tckens of putrescent fever, as it occurs in the Island 
of Jamaica, especially when putrescent tendency is communicated 
from the prime vie to the rest of the body, there frequently comes 
on, towards the end of the distemper, an uncommonly fine and deli- 
cate bloom of the complexion, while the edges of the tongue are 
clear and of a beautiful red in their colour, and the lips smooth and 
of acherry-like appearance: when this beautiful blooming colour 
prevails, which is not natural to the patient, there is always reason 
to suspect danger. It is presumable, that, in such cases, a highly 
oxygenated septic acid.is formed in the alimentary canal, which ts 
absorbed by the lacteals with the chyle, and earried into the blood- 
vessels, where, Instead of attractmg oxygene from the vital fluid, as 
septic gas does, it will give out a portion of its own oxygene to the 
blood, and impart to it a remarkable and unusual degree of redness. 
This property, which tt possesses m common with vegetable and 
other acids, may thus heighten the colour of the blood, which, at 
the same time, from its tendency to lessen the living energy of the 
heart, by excessive stimulation, may be very operative in undermining 
the animal fabric, which it thus destroys, while it beautifies.’ 


If these inquiries should be pursued, we shall be happy ia 


attending to their progress. . Bed...s. 
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Art. XIII. Vite det Pittori Aniichi Greci e Latini, &e. i.e. The 
Lives of antient Greek and Roman Painters; compiled by P.M. 
Gucuietm. DrettaA Vatte, Minor Canon. 4to. pp. 340. 
Siena. 1795. , 

HILE the talents of Cipriani, Bartolozzi, Angelica Kauff- 

man, and our countryman Flaxman, by their ingenious 
imitations of Grecian and Roman models in sculpture and paint- 
ing, keep alive the love of the antique, whatever tends to illus- 
trate the arts of antiquity, or to preserve notices of antient artists, 
must be acceptable to the man of taste. The learned works 
of Greevius and Gronovius, of Montfaucon, F. Junius, J. Spense, 

Winckelman, and Count Caylus, are inexhaustible treasures, 

from which the modern painter and sculptor may be proud to 

borrow his most brilliant designs, and his most successful exe- 
cutions. With sincere ardor, we exhort our youthful artists 
to persevere in the study of antient models: 





“© Nocturnd versate manu, versate diurna.’? 


The 
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The present compilation displays reading, diligence, and 
zeal; we expected, indeed, from the pen ofan Italian, much 
discussion of various branches of Virtaz ; and we are not disap- 
pointed in respect to the quantity of exertion which he employs, 
and of the enthusiasm which he displays. Much of whatever 
was to be found in the classic authors of Greece and Rome, re- 
specting the lives or the works of antient painters, is here 
brought forwards with laborious research; and the compiler 
has added explanations and comments on various difficult pas- 
sages, with much sagacity and with frequent success. ‘To the 
authorities of Isocrates, Plato, Lucian, Strabo, Philostratus, 
Atheneus, Suidas, Atlian, Cicero, Horace, Pliny, Ovid, 
Quintilian, and Aulus Gellius, he has judiciously subjoined the 
observations of modern writers of learning and taste, on the 
obscure passages and hints which those antient writers have 
left to posterity, respecting the valuable remains of art. We 
unwillingly observe, however, that the passages quoted in the 
Greek language are almost uniformly mis-spelt ; and that many 
Greek authors are quoted in translations: which circumstances 
created in us a suspicion that Sig. DELLA VALLE is not sufhi- 
ciently conversant with the original writings of Plato and Iso- 
crates. The passages adduced from Pliny the elder appear ju- 
diciously chosen, and in some eases happily explained. In his 
notes subjoined to the life of Parrhasius, the observation on 
the terms of Pliny, B. 35. c.10. * Primus argutias vultus de- 
dit,’ is clear and convincing ; and in the supplementary pages 
to the Life of Zeuxis, the dissertation on the Moneromatic 
paintings of the antients is written with knowlege and per- 
spicuity, in opposition to some unscientific remarks of other 
commentators on Pliny, on the encaustic method of painting 
used in the fresco paintings of the antients. Signior DeLia 
VALLE, in his preface to this compilation, has also well ex- 
plained the passages of Pliny relative to this art, and has judi- 
ciously seconded his remarks by parallel citations of Vitruvius. 

Our English readers will find a very satifactory account of 
this antient mode of durning-in colours with fire and wax, with 
modern improvements, in a learned article on that subject in 
the Scotch Encyclopedia; and if the author of this compila- 
tion had seen that paper, he would probably either have omit- 
ted the passage at the end of his preface, or would have en- 
larged it by a fuller detail of the renewal and improvements 
made in the practice of imustion in painting, laid before our 
Royal Society a few years since. 

Besides the compiler’s preface, which contains much his- 
tory and anecdote of the arts of antiquity, and the supple- 
mentary notes added to the life of each painter, which pursue 
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the same tract of explanation, a vocabulary of antient technical 
terms is added for the farther information of the reader. Those, 
however, who have perused Pliny, the voluminous works of 
Grevius and Gronovius, or F. Junius de Picturd Veterum, will 
find little information or amusement in this compilation ; and, 
knowing the scarcity of notices of antient artists contained in 
the prose writings of the Greeks and Romans, they will not 
expect much biographical entertainment. We recommend 
the lives of Apelles and Zeuxis in preference to the others, as 
being most full and satisfactory. To the style of Signor DeE1- 
za VALLE we can give very little praise : it bears strong marks 
of obscurity of diction and affectation of sentiment: the intro- 
ductory paragraphs, by which each painter’s life is preceded, 
are obscured by the tenfold darkness of metaphysical rhapso- 
dies,—while.the reader is amazed, confounded, and disgusted 
with these vehement efforts of the writer to clevate his language ; 
and, in many passages, the phraseology seems to be the author’s 
own fabrication. 

On the whole, therefore, though we commend the industry 
and learning of the compiler, we cannot think that the work 
is conducted with either spirit or taste. It is not from the 
prose writings of Greece and Rome, that we are to look for 
satisfactory accounts of the antient arts. The few shining 
fragments in Herodotus, Plato, Thucydides, Xenophon, &c. 
are too thinly scattered, to throw any strong mass of light 
on the antique; and we have often to praise the diligence and 
ardor of Pliny, more than his taste, his perspicuity, or his ac- 
curacy.—We were surprised to see so few passages on the sub- 
ject of the arts of antiquity borrowed in this yolume from Pau- 
sanias; and we were little inclined to think that the rhapsodica] 
Philostratus could supply, in any degree, the absence of that in- 
telligent traveller. ‘The poets are the best interpreters and the 
most faithful treasurers of the merits of antient art, F. Junius, 
de Picturad Veterum, already mentioned, has made his treatise 
very pleasing as well as instructive, by having recourse to these 
sources of information. Horace, Virgil, Ovid, Catullus, Mar- 
tial, and the Greek Anthologia, supplied that elegant author 
with various and beautiful illustrations of his subjects ; and 
English writers of taste have followed his example in their ju- 
dicious and delightful method of treating the subjects of antient 
art. The scholar will scarcely consume much of ‘his time in 
perusing the present work; and the English reader may 
find more instruction and amusement on this subject in the ele- 
gant treatises of Addison, Spence, Webb, Stuart, Reynolds, 
and Darwin. 

An engraved bust is prefixed to each memoir, 
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Art. XIV. Histoire Philosophique de la Revolution de France, &e. 
i. e« A Philosophical History of the French Revolution. By 
Antony Fantin-Desopoarps, a French Citizen. 4 Vols. 


8vo. About 350 Pages ineach. Paris. 1797. Imported by De 
Boffe, London. Price 16s. sewed. 


n the preface to this extensive work, the author attributes 

permanent value to Rabaud’s history of the revolution, to 
Montjoye’s conspiracy of Philip D’Orléans, and to Fonvielle’s 
essay on the present state of France. Of the two former books 
we have given an account in vol. viii. N.S. p. 565, and vol. xx. 
p- 535. the latter has not reached us, and still awaits the hand 
of atranslator. M. Desodoards follows these guides, but not 
with equal steps. 

The first book treats of those peculiarities, political and per- 
sonal, in the situation of the French Court, which led the way 
tothe revolution. At p.28, this anecdote occurs :— Louis XVI. 
had found among the papers of his father a memorandum, 
describing 7. B. Machault, who had been minister of the ma- 
rine in 1754, as adapted by the energy of his intellect and the 
firmness of his character to restore some elasticity to the re- 
laxed springs of the state. The new king resolved to make 
this gentleman his minister, and wrote to him a long and 
laborious letter of invitation, with great privacy, but not with- 
out the knowlege of his valet-de-chambre, who divulged the 
secret. The wife of Narbonne, the late war-minister, was 
known to have much influence over Madame Adelaide, the 
king’s aunt. A hundred thousand crowns were offered to her, 
if she obtained, by the intervention of this princess, a change 
of the king’s intention in behalf of the more accommodating 
Maurepas. Madame Adelaide undertook the negotiation, went 
to the monarch, and talked about the necessity of entrusting 
the reins of government to a principal minister. The king 
acknowleged this to be the occupation of his thoughts, and 
communicated his letter; in which she objected to nothing but 
the address, and obtained from his ridiculous facility an im- 
mediate change of the name. ‘Thus AZaurepas became prime 
minister. 

At p. §3, it is stated that M. Necker also obtained his place 
by purchase ; and that the Marquis de Pezai, a friend to the 
wife of old Maurepas, was instrumental to the bargain. JVecker, 
a minister of the crown, has been accused of a breach of ho- 
nour in favouring encroachments on the royal prerogative : 
bnt, if he owed his promotion to purchase, and not to the 
personal bounty of the sovereign, his obligation to respect the 
power of the monarch was not binding on the principle of 
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gratitude, The regulation of the 14th January 1789, which 
convoked the States General, was drawn up by him, and can- 
not be scarce; yet neither the present, nor any history that has 
passed through our hands, specifies either the qualification of 
the voters or the mode of election adopted in the original nomi- 
nation of the representatives of the third estate. 

P, 100. The taking of the Bastille is not here described con- 
formably to the aceount adopted by Dr. Girtanner, (see M, 
Rev. vol. xvi. p. §24,) after much local investigation; and 
corroborated by the testimony of Latocnaye and others: but it 
agrees, in the main, with the original epic statement, which 
has been ascribed to the imagination of Carra. During the 
demolition of the Bastille, it was said to be discovered who was 
the man with the iron mask, concerning whom Foltaire could 
offer only surmises. ‘The archives of this state-prison were 
seized by the multitude; papers which would have been va- 
luable to the historian were dispersed; and some curious per- 
sons emlicavoured to secure by purchase the reliques of this 
mass of materials. It was very common to meet with mere 
cards signed by the ministers, and containing the address of 
some prisoner :—one of these cards, No. 64,389,000, contained 
these words: Foucquet arrivant des isles Sainte- Marguerite avec 
un masque de fer: then three XXX, and below them the signa- 
ture Kersadion. ‘1 saw this card (says our author) in pos- 
session of the person who feund it, and I offered money for it, 
but in vain. I then took an exact copy; and I believe that 
this document furnishes a complete solution of all difficulties.’ 
Every one knows that Colbert had sworn the ruin of the in- 
tendant Foucquet, and procured his imprisonment in the cita- 
del of Pignerol, then an appurtenance to France. He there 
spent some years, escaped, and died—no one knew where. 
‘Vhis fact is attested in the memoirs of Geurville, his friend. 
Probably, Fouwcquet was retaken and confined in the isles of 
Saint-Marguerite, and thence transferred in 1690 to the Bas- 
tille. Voltaire observes that no important personage disappear- 
ed at that period in Europe; and in fact Foucquet’s disappear- 
ance dates from 1664. Voltaire willingly gave a marvellous 
turn to his anecdotes. If the man in the iron mask lived until 
1704, he died when 8g years of age: his mother, Marie de 
Meaupeou, lived to be gt years old.—We doubt this solution. 
It appears that more attention and ceremony were observed to- 
wards the prisoner than Poucguet would have obtained. 

The celebrated sitting of Aug. 4, 1789, in which all feudal 
dues were abolished, was not a disinterested but a compulsory 
measure. Our author describes the ubiquitary insurrections, 
assassinations, burnings, and massacres, which preceded this 
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famous day, in terms as horrible as those employed by M. 

Montjoye. (See M.R. vol. xx. p.536.) Ever since the 14th 
July, complete insubordination and anarchy had prevailed, and 
continued to prevail till the memorable 1oth of August trans- 
ferred the authority tothe republicans, whose strong measures 
restored governmentin France. Until the total destruction of 
royalty, it was the silent policy of all parties, which had not 
sided wholly with the king, to let every species of power expire: 
they believed that any fragment of the former authority might 
serve to reproduce the whole. 

The riots of the sth October at Versailles are described 
(p. 128) as a deliberate project of the Parisians, in order to 
obtain for their town the advantages of royal residence. ‘The 
invasion of the queen’s chamber in the night was wholly ac- 
cidental, and no part of any plot of D’ Orléans against the 
lives of the royal ‘imily. ‘This is confirmed by the evidence 
adduced on the trial at the Chatelet. 

At p. 153, the author allows much weight to the evidence 
against avras, whose execution commonly passes for an un- 
just act. 

It is stated, (p. 18g,) in proof of the hostile designs of Great 
Britain towards France, that the reflections of Mr. Burke, from 
which an odious passage is quoted, were patronised by the 
court, while the reply of Thomas Paine was prosecuted as a 
libel. 

The efforts made in England to obtain an abolition of the 
slave trade are supposed (p. 201) to have been encouraged by 
Messrs. Pitt and Wilberforce, merely to entrap the French 
jevellers, and to induce them, by a premature emancipation, 
to ruin the French colonies. 

It is well said of Mirabeau (p. 206) that his dangerous talent 
in literature rather consisted in choosing those objects which 


attract a general and factions attention, than in the ability of © 


discussing them well. Not one of his productions has survived 
him. 

During the king’s flight to Varennes, (p. 239,) the society 
of Jacobins, which alre mady existed under the name of Friends 
of the Constitution, drew up a petition, in which they solicited 
the assembly to decree the forfeiture of the crown. ‘This was 
imitated by many provincial popular societies, and forms the 
first public measure which tended avowedly to republicanise 
France. From this time forwards, all the patriotic agitators 
continued unremittingly to pursue that end. 

The constituting assembly (p. 241) comprehended almost 
all the property of France; while the legislative assembly, 


which succeeded it on the 1st October 1791, comprehended 
nearly 
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nearly all the talent. No orators in the first legislature apes 
proached Vergniaud'and Isnard: no writers emulated Brissor 
and Roland.—Syeyes and Rabaud were again deputed : Condorcet 
was introduced. ‘The treaty-of Pilnitz soon prepared for these 
new heroes an arduous conflict. Their predecessors, well cha- 
racterised as ** architects of ruin,” had utterly demolished every 
antient institution, except the ecclesiastical and the royal ; 
and bequeathed a church in schism, and a king without zeal, 
or power, or popularity. ‘They had increased the pay of the 
troops, had constituted and hired functionaries innumerable, 
and, by the immense indemnities voted to magistrates, pro- 
prictors, and annuitants, whose possessions had been disturbed, 
they had more than doubled the national obligations. Yet they 
left armies without subordination, magistrates without police, 
and a state without revenue. Add to this, a constitution not less 
vicious in theory than impracticable in experiment, but in fa- 
vour of which the nation was strongly prejudiced; and it will 
appear natural to have expected a long civil war between the 
hereditary and the elective authorities, in which the king must 
have offered provinces to the Emperor, and the republicans 
their colonies to Great Britain, for armed or pecuniary as- 
sistance. That constellation of brilliant men, which co- 
operated under the name of the Girondist party, met and 
overcame these difficulties. The principles which they diffused 
founded the commonwealth, gave cohesion and vigor to its in- 
stitutions, triumphed over the anarchy at home and the coali- 
tion abroad, and produced that republican impulse in the Eu- 
ropean mind, which secures to the French nation an interior 
ally in all their attempts at conquest, so long as no similar 
republic shall have a better constitution to offer as the reward 
of subjection. ‘Thus their country is rivalling antient Rome 
by its arms, ‘and gaining the empire of modern Rome by its 
opinions. 

The Second Volume is less occupied with the internal than 
with the external affairs of France. ‘The author declares 
for the system of confining suffrage to land-owners. ‘This 
would no doubt introduce an anti-commercial spirit of le- 
gislation, subject the lower classes to a hopeless vassalage, 
and defraud the inhabitants of towns, who are commonly 
the most informed, of their natural influence in the com- 
munity. 

Some notices occur (p. 130) of the illuminated or the-ophi- 
lanthrophic sect, whose principles are esoteric, but who are 
supposed to reject the Old and to socinianize the New Testa- 
ment... The terms of initiation or communion will no doubt 


ere long be revealed. 
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P. 144. ¢ Claviere, the inventor of assignats, severely expi- 
ated his errors. Purgued by the anarchists, he was thrown 
into those dungeons into which Robespierre crowded his victims. 
Having received a copy of his indictment, and observing among 
the witnesses the names of his deadliest foes, he put an end to 
his life with a dagger.’ | 

It is well observed (p. 182) that Louis XVI., a prisoner in 
the Temple, and disgusted with his insecure throne, might easily 
have been induced to fenounce it; and that, with this abdica- 
tion, the Convention ought to have been satisfied. Royalty 
implies prepossession as to the individual invested with it: 
the trial of a king, therefore, cannot be conducted with impar- 
tiality ; and it is mockery to pursue, with respect to him, the 
forms of common law. Unmindful of the vulgar but expres 
sive proverb that * fifty black rabbits cannot make a black hog,” 
the accusers of Louis endeavoured to conceal the insignificance 
of their charges in their multitude ; and, with the usual in- 
dustry of tyranny, they attempted a system of cumulative trea- 
son. ‘The only points which really concerned the violation of 
the constitution as accepted by him, and which were at all re- 
spectably supported, are these: that he continued paying at 
Coblentz his former body-guards, as appears from the register 
of Septueil : that he remitted considerable sums to Bowi/le, and 
other emigrants: that his brothers were levying troops abroad 
in his name and with his connivance: that, although the no- 
torious incivism of his guards had occasioned their ostensible 


dismissal, yet he had written to them a private letter of thanks — 


and continued their pay: that the Swiss guards were retained 
in defiance both of the constitution and of an express inter- 
ference of the legislature ; and that D’ Angremont Gilles, and 
other suspicious persons, were employed by him in Paris to 
enrol many thpusands of men for sinister purposes. All this, 
which might justify the suspension, incurred, by the constitu- 
tional law, at most the depesition of the king. 

The opinion delivered by Guadet (p. 310) on the king’s trial 
made the most impression on the public mind: he considered 
it rather as a case of general justice, or mational expediency, 
than as a case of particular justice, or equity to the individual : 
like the other Girondists, he was for bringing the cause before 
the people. 

The Third Volume is chiefly occupied by the monbdcracy of 
Robespierre. The author tightly maintains the impotence of ta- 
lent and eloquence, particularly if refined by culture, ovet the vo- 
litions of the populace. Lanyjuihait and Lasource wete speaking 
and writing unheeded, while Marat ant Hebert were extolled 
and obeyed by the mob.—The divisions between the Giron- 
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dists and the Jacobins are well detailed: ‘the writer censures 
Garat, whose ‘account he thitiks too partial:to the latter party. 


‘P. 235. * Mary Charlotte Corday was born at Saint Saturnin in 
the department of Orné. Leading at home a retiréd life, she spent 
much time in reading antient history, whence she imbibed a zeal for li- 
berty. Some family-affairs had drawn her to Caen at the time when the 
young men of that town were etirolling under Wimpfen, in order to 
release the majority of the eonvention from the overruling Jacobins. 
The idea struck her that a single victim might save many :—‘ I 
considered (said the heroine, in a letter which -* wrote from her pri- 
son) that so many brave youths were going to Paris for the head of a 
single man who did not merit such honor; ‘and that the arm of a 
woman might be sufficient.” 

‘ Charlotte Corday hada letter of introduction from Barbaroux to 
the deputy Duperret : but this had no connection with the real motive 
of her journey, which she had wholly concealed. She obtained ad- 
mission to Marat under pretence of business : talked with him about 
the insurrections in the department of Calvados ; and, on hearing him 
say that all the insurgents should be sent to the scaffold, she drew a 
knife and buried it in his bosom: 13 July 1793. 7 

‘ She was immediately arrested, and confined in the Abbaye. 
On her interrogation, she attempted no defence nor denial, but spoke 
of her action as of a duty which she was proud to have discharged, 
and as of a service done to her country. During trial, she behaved 
with firmness and decorum, and gave her answers with calmness and 
elegance. She had a fine person. Perceiving that some one was at- 
tempting to take her portrait, she changed her situation to accom- 
modate him, and requested that a copy of the drawing might be 
sent to her family. After condemnation, she took out of her bosom 
three letters, which she requested might be faithfully delivered. Two 
were addressed to Barbaroux, and one to her father.— 

‘On her way to the scaffold, she smiled with ineffable dignity 
on those street-hags who pursued her with insults. Not aware of all 
the formalities of punishment, she expressed vehement indignation 
when the executioner stooped down to bind her legs, mistaking his 
action for some indecent outrage: but, on discovering his real inten- 
tion, she smiled at her alarm, and assumed a suitable attitude. At 
the moment of placing her head on the block, the executioner plucked 
off the kerchief beh het neck and shoulders : a sudden blush was then 
observed to overspread her skin; and this last impression of wounded 


modesty was visible when her dismembered head was exhibited to the 
multitude.’ 


The Fourth Volume begins with the war of Vendée, and ex- 
tends to the partial dissolution of the Convention, and to the 
meeting of the constituent or primary assemblies for the choice 
of the frst third of their new representatives. 

A narration occurs (at p. 54) of the doom and execution of 
the Gironde-deputies. When the revolutionary tribunal de- 
clared its fatal sentence, Va/azé, in a transport of indignation, 
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poignarded himself in the hall. . Brissot, Vergniaud, Gensonné, 
Lascurce, Fenfrede, Ducos, and the others, were led to the 
scaffold on the nextday. Vergniaud, foreseeing the event, had 
provided poison for himself: but, observing his young com- 
panions Lonfrede and Ducos involved in his misfortune, he gave 
away the poison, and said that he would die with them. Al- 
though no one of the sufferers was deceived by a vain hope, 
their minds were so much elevated by the splendor of their sa- 
crifice, that it was impossible to approach them with the com- 
mon-place expressions of vulgar consolation.  Brissot, grave 
and calm, behaved like the sage struggling with adversity. The 
silent Gensonné disdained to sully his lips even with the names 
of his accusers. Vergmaud, often cheerful, would repeat fo 
them from Corneille or others the fine verses with which his 
memory was stored, or pour forth the last gushes of that 
powerful eloquence of which the feeblest stream made tyranny 
turn pale. The brothers-in-law, Ducos and Fonfrede, created if 
possible a yet. livelier interest. ‘Their youth, their intimate 
friendship, thcir personal beauty, their accomplishments of 
mind, concurred to render odious the ruthlessness of their ene- 
mies. Ducos had escaped, but chose to return to prison and 
share his brother’s fate. ‘lhe tears would burst from their eyes 
when they talked of the widows whom they should leave be- 
hind, and of the children about to suffer ruin for their father’s 
deeds. Each had a young family and a considerable fortune. 
This was indeed the first time, as says Risuffe, (see Rev. 
vol. xvii. p.504,) that so many extraordinary persons were 
massacred together. Youth, beauty, genius, wisdom, virtue, 
whatever is estimable among men, was cut down at a blow. 
Yet who would not be content so to die, in order so to have 
lived? 

At p. 72, another scene of horror is described—the execu- 
tion of Madame Roland :—the patience of the people on such 
occasions is really disgraceful. Well exclaims a late poetic 
writer, concerning Paris: 


¢ Til-fated town 
Thro’ many a dark age drench’d with innocent blood, 
And one day doom’d to know the damning guilt 
Of Brissot murder’d, and the blameless wife 
Of Roland! Martyr’d get pm pure, 
Wept by the good ye fell! Yet still survives, 


Sow’d by your toil and by your blood manur*d, 
The imperishable seed, soon to become 

That Tree, beneath whose vast and mighty shade 
The sons of men shall pitch their tents in peace, 
And in the unity of truth preserve 
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The bond of love. For by the eye of God 
Hath Virtue sworn, that never one good act 
Was work’d in vain.” Southey’s Joan of Arc, p. 94+ 


The cruelties of Freron, of Carrier, of Lebon, and of alt 
those exterminating messengers of the evil genius of Robespierre, 
who compressed within a single year every variety of crime 
which the annals of ages have recorded, occupy an extent in this: 
volume which is painfully harassing. At p. tg0, a separate 
chapter is allotted to the literary men of whom the tyrant de- 
prived France: Condoreet, Raynat, Florian, Vicqed”Azyr, Bailly, 
Linguet, Lavoisier, and many cthers, are enumerated, The 
account of his downfall and death is read with a vindictive joy. 
This event was.succeeded by a transient equivocal preponde- 
tance of internal parties, which terminated on the sth Fructi- 
dor 17y§, in proclaiming the present Constitution of France, 
and ordering the re-election of one-third of the members of 
the Convention. 

At this period, the history of the present writer terminates. 
His arrangement of events 8 by no means skilful, and rather 
tesembles the teazing discontinuity of the cantos of Ariosto, 
than the lucid order of the chapters of Hume. The earlier 
portion of his narrative is very defective, and can only be con- 
sulted to fill up the chasms, not to supply the place, of other 
historians. A want of unity in the point of view diminishes 
the pleasure of his readers ; and an acknowlegement in the 
preface (p. xvi),—that, when the committees of Robespierre in- 
vited, by advertisement, the men of letters to employ their ta- 
lents in giving to their historic monuments the gloomy tinge 
which suited republicans, he applied to the committee of public 
safety to patronise his mtended publication,—ought somewhat 
to diminish their confidence. Nevertheless, the work has in- 
terest; and, as our extracts have evmeed, it contains various 
amusing and informing particulars. 





Art. XV. Le: Amours de Chitophon et de Lewsippes Kc. tee The 
Loves of Clitophon and Leucippa. By Achilles Tatius ; trans- 


lated from the Greek, with Notes. ‘ramo. pp. 262. Paris 
1796. Imported by De Boffe, London. Price §s. 


Gomes continental philosophers have lately made it a question, 
whether the general state of society under the Antonines, 
with the morals of Epicurus-and the amusements of Paganism, 
was not on the whole happier than that of modern Europe under 
the more strict obligations and rites of Christianity:—but, if it 
be considered that the religion of the antients has every where 
been uniformly found unfavourable to female virtue; and _ 
they 
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they themselves were so well aware of ite corrupting tendency, 
as to seek among the Pythagorean women for chaste wives and 
domestic accomplishments ; it will surely be conceded that a 
religion, which is so peculiarly adapted as the Christian to pro- 
duce the feminine excellencies, and which is in fact the chief 
cause of that decided superiority in domestic comfort that dis- 
tinguishes the modern world, must greatly have improved the 
mass of social felicity. ‘There is not a pleasanter’nor a fairer 
way of arriving at a probable decision of this question, and of 
acquiring a clear idea of the state .of private life and manners 
among these vaunted Pagan:, than by the perusal of their 
novels. The editor of the volume before.us proposes to pub- 
lish, in a like form, all the other works of the Greeks in this 
department of literature ; and a perusal of them will assist in the 
decision of many ethic problems, very interesting to our minor 
pleasures. 

Achilles Tatius of Alexandria, the author of the Loves of 
'Clitophon, flourished early in the fifth century. His novel, 
which had been printed in 1580, and translated into Italian 
by Angelo Coccio in 1598, was laboriously edited by Salmasius 
in 1640, whose corrections of the Greek text have not ex- 
tended tothe very vicious Latin interpretation. The abridged 
French version here offered to the public is attributed to the 
Abbé Dasfontaines ; and it was, if we mistake not, originally 
printed under a fictitious name in 1733. The eight bocks of 
the original are compressed into four; while the abounding 
indelicate passages are veiled under a more decent drapery, 
and are thus rendered iless unworthy of a writer who is said to 
have turned Christian and to have attained a bishopric. Many 
elegant explanatory notes accompany this translation. The 
type is clear, minute, and correct; and a neat engraving 
ornaments each chapter. 

The reading world, while it peruses this tale of love, may 
derive some pleasure from observing the great superiority of 
our modern works of entertainment, compared with those 
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Art. XVI. Le Voyageur a Paris, &c. é.e. The Traveller at 
Paris ; a picturesque and moral View of that Capital, 3 Vols. 
1z2mo. 180 Pagesin each. Paris, 1797. Imported by De Boffe, 
London. Price 5s. sewed. 


A DESCRIPTION of Paris in the form of a dictionary may have 
the merit of novelty, but it has not altogether that of 
convenience. The association of contiguity, either to the per- 
son who visits or to the literary investigator who would ideally 

Q43 wander 


which satisfied the public in the days of antiquity. Tay. 
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wander through the modern Athens, is more conducive to a 
speedy, an orderly, and a distinct survey, than the capricious 
skips of an acrostic itinerary. It is, however, to the latter 
species of pilgrimage, that the royalist author of these topo- 


graphical volumes has invited his readers. Saint-Foix fure 
nished the basis of his selections: the usual Stranger’s Guide 
assisted to complete them ; and the recent revolutionary ¢ilapi- 
dations afforded but too many occasions of variation and topics 


of regret. We shall endeavour to extract some of the more 
characteristic article’. 


Vol. i. p- 8. ¢ Auteur. Occupied with the interests of Europe, an 
author yet thinks himself fortunate when he can hoard a crown-piece. 
He is more frequently satisfied with bread and cheese, than with a 
dinner in the saloon of a restaurateur. It is in vain to inquire for him 
on the first floor: his neighbour in the garret can perhaps point out 
to you his attic.’ His study is the picture of Chaos. Voltaire slum- 
bers there beside the Bible; and Buffou lies buried beneath a heap of 


pamphlets. Scraps of paper, numerous as the autumnal leaves ig 
Valiombrosa, cover every .thing, 


until some printer sweeps them 
away. His dress, worthy of the ‘Medes and Persians, is a bed-gown of 


flowered stuil, perfectly assimilating with an old flat-cushioned arm. 
chair’ — "i 

P. 130. ‘ Fontaine des Innocens. 'This fountain once stood close to 
the church of the Innocents, at the corner of St.. Denis’ Street, and is 
first mentioned in a patent of Philip»Augustus in 1273, . In 1950, it 
was rebuilt with extraordinary splendor, and formed a monument 
highly honourable to the progress of the fine arts in France. Lescat 
de Clagny.was the architect, and ‘ean Gougeon the sculptor: it was 
the merit of the latter which conferred on the building all its celebrity. 

¢ This edifice was repaired in 1708, and in 17863 and it was re- 
inoved into the middle of the Green-Market in May 1788. It was 
now necessary to add two new fronts to those already existing :- but 
as the more conspicuous of them was adorned with three marble 
Naiads, and the other with two only, the addition of three new sta- 
tues wag sufficient to complete the present appearance. mL 

¢ In order to obtain an yaity of effect, the stones of the antient 
building were employed in equal proportions in each of the four 
fronts of the new one, with alternate layers of fresh stone; and a 
coating of paint concealed. the difference ‘of color. In its new 
situation, this buildiag is more elevated than it was by the graduated 
pedestal, which measures about ten feet perpendicularly. - Eaeh front 
represents an open portico, flanked on cither side with two grooved 
composite pilasters, between which are niches containing figures of 
water-nymphs. A regular cornice supports an attic, interrupted by 
triangular frontoons, which inclose basso-relievos. A a 


yoofed with copper forms the cieling. In the central arcade of each 


front, are four cubes of stone supporting four vast leaden cisterns of 
antique form, the corners of which terminate in lions’ feet ;—and be- 
hind the cisterns, on a loftier basis, lie four lions, in lead, moulded 


according 
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according to those of the fountain Termini at Rome, and pierced 
with a tube through which water may pass into the cisterns. The 
Naiads, and the sporting Tritons on the basso-relievos, are the most 
interesting ornaments of this fountain ; and it may be doubted whe- 
ther the new statues of Pajou do not equal the five antient figures. 
On a tablet of black marble, the building is inscribed Fontium Nymphis, 
and the poet Santueil wrote for it these two lines, engraved in 1689, 


66 Quos duro cernis simulatos marmore fluctus 
Hujus Nympha loci credidit esse suos.’’ 


Vol. i, p. 19. 6 Lnstitut des Sciences §5 des Arts. This is now the 
first of the learned societies of the metropolis. Its object is to im- 


prove the sciences and the arts by the requisite inquiries, experiments, 
and examination of scientific and literary productions. Its sittings 


are held in the Louvre. Two institutors and four associates are at- 
tached to each of the following departments : 


Mathematics. Social and legislative | Architecture. 

Chemistry. Science. Natural Philosophy... . 

Medicine. Grammar. Anatomy & Physiology. 

Morals, Sculpture. Ideology. 

Geography. Astronomy. Political Economy. 
ainting. Botany. Histéry.” 

Artsand Trades. Rural Economy. Antiquities. 

Mineralogy. Science, Music, and 

Veterinary art. Poetry. Declamation. 


‘ This long nomenclature brings to mind the’ former academies. 
Cardinal Richelieu founded. the Academie Frangaise, to guard the pt- 
rity of the national language. Louis XIV. founded the . Academie 
des Sciences, which. pursued the progress of natiral.philosophy and 
mathematical science. Colbert founded the 4gademie des Inscriptions 
ts Belles Lettres, which was to devise inscriptigns for public monu- 
ments, and to occupy itself with historical investigation. Charles VI. 
founded the Academie de Peinture && de Sculpture ;;and that. of archi- 
tecture was added by Colbert.’ / oe 


P. 34. * Jardins aeriens. Thanks to the terras-mortar’ invented 
nearly thirty years ago by, the Chevalier J)’ £stienne, several roofs 
formerly useless now offer the prospect of aerial gardens and even of 
orchards. . One especially, situated at the corner of Temiple-street 
next to the Boulevart, produces a very picturesque effect: but the 
view from below is nothing to that which the terras itself commands.’ 

P.88. ¢ Jacques Mola. An opinion recently published Assigns 
to this grand-master of the Templars the foundation of those clubs 
of free-masons, whose hostility to royalty and sytematic pursuit of 
the independence of the universe is no longer equivocal. Hehe their 


era of 1314, the time of Molai’s death, and the assertion of Cagli- 
ostro and other illuminated persons that they had existed’ for ages. 
From them came those unfortunate sacramental words Kadosh, rege- 
nerating, and Nekom, exterminating. From them,’ the sanguinaty 
rite of probation, to sacrifice, blinded, a ram, and ta handle its yet 
throbbing heart; atriaLreserved for that higher order of adepte, which 
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managed the good-natured benevolent associates of the preparatory 
odges.’— 

At p. 100, we find an account of the church of Notre 
Dame at Paris, which is too long for transcription: but we 
learn from it that, during the fashion of atheism, all the bells 
and precious ornaments of the altars, and every meritorious 
work of art, were carefully removed from the church, and de-~ 
posited in a storeehouse at the Petits Augustins; to be used, 
whenever practicable, in the decoration of future public mo- 
numents. Not only the statues of Saint Christopher and of 
Bishop Gondy are in this predicament, but Piga/k’s mausoleum 
of Count Harceurt, and Coustou’s holy groupe for Louis XIII.— 
two master-pieces of sculpture. Thus Constantine decorated 
his triumphal arch with stolen relievos, which public gratitude 
had carved for Trajan. 

At Chaillot (vol. iii. p. 28) is situated the steam-engine 
erected by the brothers Perrier, for supplying a vast district of 
Paris with river-water. The jesuit Boascovich offered to the ar- 
chitect the following inscription : | 

“ Frarum oblite flamma bic- conspirat et Unda? 
Civibus optatas ipse dat ignis aquas.” 

Four vast cisterns, amphitheatrically disposed, alternately 
receive the water from the pump. hile one is filling, and 
one is supplying the conduit, the water is depositing its sediment 
and fltrating in the other two. Each cistern is thirty fathoms 
Jong, ten braad, and two deep. ' 
 Pornographe. This article contains a short analysis of the 
work so entitled by Retif de Ja Bretonne, printed at Paris 
in 1776, and applauds hig project of police relative to prosti- 
tutes. This author also wrote the Paysan Perverti, and other 
¢elebrated novels. ep 

The inscription of the Ayatomical Theatre is ingenious : p.119¢ 

Hite locus est ubi Mors gaudet succurrere Vita. 

The epitaph (p. 148) is curious for its quibbling ; 

¢ Passant, pense-tu pas. passer. ce passage, 
Ou pensant fat passé ; reo 
St tu n°y penses pas, passant, tu n’es pas sage § 
Car, en n°y pensant pas, tu te verras passé.” 
P. 218. ‘ Truff/s. It was about the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
ury, that the idea of employing muzzled hogs to grub for truffles 
Ee occurred. This dclicately-ffavoured subterraneous vegetable was 
in favor with Charles VI., for it is on record that he made himself ill 
by cating them to excess.’ 
“Many first-rate works of art are omitted in this catalogue, 


such as Perrault’s Front of the Old Louvre, and Reubens’sCielings 
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of the Luxembourg. A fourth volume is promised by the au- 
thor, which may supply such defects, and render this alpha- 


betical description an amusing wile. 





Art. XVII. Des Finances Pulliques dela France, &c. i.e. Onthe 
Public Finances of France; with a Word concerning the Fate of 
the Directory. 8vo. pp. 28. 1s. De offe, London. 1797. 


—- author of this rational pamphlet, whom we understand 

to be the celebrated M. pz CaLonne, now that the paper 
money of France has disappeared without shock or convulsion, 
ventures to proclaim his conviction of the truth of an opinion, 
which the reader may find stated during the existence of the 
assignats in our roth vol. p. 517, and repeated with some elu- 
cidations in our 21st vol. p. 538, namely, that the bankruptcy 
of the French was not likely to andermine their new constitu- 
tions at home, nor to paralyze their vigor abroad ; and that 
to gamble for another campaign on the speculation of affecting 
their credit, so as to defeat their armies, was to reason against 
experience, and to decide against evidence. ‘The writer justly 
exclaims; p. 20: 

‘ Is it not time to abjure those doctrines of exhaustion, those sup- 
positions of reverses, which have been refuted by a series of conquests 
as prodigious as they are advantageous. Be it that much misery, 
great desolation, a troubling of the sources of prosperity, and an ex- 
cessive restraint of the means of maintenance, afflict France—yet. it 
is certain that much coin has been reimported, and much unhoarded ; 
that the taxes begin to be collected with regularity ; and that a por- 
tion even of the interest of the unannihilated debt is now discharged 
jn specie. ‘There is much more ready money in circulation now thar 
of late years. ‘The owners of fixed property, the merchants, the an- 
nuitants, are indeed ruined: but the industrious cultivators are en- 
riched, agriculture flourishes, the productions of the soil abound, and 
if the industry directed to the creation of luxuries has suffered, that 
which is occupied with necessaries for the supply of home-consump- 
tion has thriven, so as to improve the condition of the labourer.’ 


The writer devotes the five concluding pages of his pam- 
phlet to the inquiry whether the Directory are in danger from 
the present clamorous state of party in France. He decides 
(tightly, we apprehend) in the negative. ‘The present admi- 
nistration of the French enjoys the confidence of the more dé- 
mocratic portion of the nation, which is still, even among the 
voters, a majority. Were it hard-pressed, it would employ 
Réderer and his fellow-thinkers to move for a farther extension 
of suffrage. The opposition, on the contrary, consist of the 
more aristocratic portion of the people, ‘and adopt a language 
well suited to win for them the support of the royalist fac- 
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tion, but without the least intention of carrying their schemes 
farther than the displacement of their adversaries ; who find it 
convenient to raise a cry of royalism from expressions merely 





conciliatory and comprehensive. Tr 


Arr. XVIII. Cyrus & Milto, ou la Republique; i.e. Cyrus and 
Milto, or the Republic. By H. D’Ussieres. 8vo. pp. 320. 
Geneva, 1796. Imported by De Boffe, London. Price 5s. 


ERRASSON’s Sethos, Marmontel’s Belisarius, and other po- 

litical romances of this kind, continue to enjoy an exten- 
sive reputation, and have contributed to diffuse, in an enter- 
taining form, the legislative philosophy of the modern school. 
Ir is the second Cyrus, the employer of Xenophon, not the hero 
of the Cyropzdia, whom M. D’UssiEres has chosen for the 
vehicle of his speculations, and whom he imagines likely to 
have realized his ideal character of a perfect sovereign. Cyrus 
is described as collecting at Sardis the forces with which he 
meaiis to attack Artaxerxes at Babylon. Plato, and other 
Gicek philosophers of the age, are attracted to the seat of pre- 
paration, along with the army of Greek adventurers who are 
to share the dangers and profits of the enterprise. They dis- 
cuss the existing grievances of Persia, and project its future 


coustitution; and, having determined on an elective aristocracy 
for the form of its government, the armies march on to their 


beneficent conquests, full of philanthropic enthusiasm, but are 
defeated and annihilated. Milto is the mistress of Cyrus, the 
Aspasia of the story. 

We select the xviith chapter: 


¢ Genius is like a comet, said Hermogenes; neither its periods 
nor its effects are known. As the collision of a comet, according 
to the cosmogony of certain Chaldcans, gave being and order to the 
planetary worlds, so the existence, the arrangement, of human so- 
cieties, may result from the impulsion of genius. The idea of a re- 
publican farm of government will first have been brooded into life, 
ny the warm bosom of some single extraordinary intellect. Its 
yeajization may take place in three distinct ways, by foundation, by 
succession, or by revolution. A society, scarcely escaped from the 
swaddling-clothes of nature, may from its very commencement govern 
itself according to the innate principle of liberty. It may, after 
having deviated during a fantastic iufancy far from the path of inde- 
pendence, resume step bystep its native mghts; and reconquer, piece 


by piece, its patrimony of freedom :—Or the excess of ill-being, to 


which the indolence of servility often conducts a nation, may at 
leagth goad it to throw off the yoke, to uproot the whole old rotten 
trunk of tyranny, and to plant on its site and in its soil the be- 
loved bough, the fragrant shade of which is invoked by all.. Thus 
-the précious metals are sometimes brought to us in a state of virgm 
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purity, by the natural flow of favoured rivers; sometimes they are 
slowly separated from mixt materials by a long and toilsome process > 
sometimes, the vulcano bestows them amid convulsive earthquakes, 
in masses large as they are-pure. 

‘ The first law of the. human race is the‘appetite for enjoyment : 
hence the activity for present good, and the indolence as to future 
half-foreseen a or evils, . This instinctive laziness, prevalent 
even in the most civilized communities, the industry of which might 
be analyzed into compulsion,—this love of repose,—is the true cause 
of the antiquity of monarchies. ‘T'o escape the trouble of managing 
their affairs, rude tribes suffer individuals and families to usurp au- 
thority over them. 

« Although, however, it be somewhat difficult to cite the example 
of a nation popularly governed from its very origin, nothing forbids 
the belief that the great lesson: of experience will at length prevail 
ever ignorance and inertness, and that new societies will be founded 
under different auspices. Our future colonies will transplant, under 
a new sky, more sound information, fewer vices, and those more se- 
vere morals, the household-gods of the free. They will not be 
wandering hordes, clotheless, roof-less, and ferocious; unknown to 
the soft attributes of domesticity ; who have to wait for the Apollo 
or Orpheus, for the Ceres or Bacchus, for the Hermes or Minerva, 
who is to frame the first bonds of harmonious exertion between them, 
to teach the rudiments of culture, and the elements of science and of 
art. Unperishable are your gifts, benefactors of your species! at 
whose voice the primeval forests were changed into hamlets: who 
metamorphosed the bow and the spear into the sickle, the companion 
of joy, and into the all-feeding plough. Happy the lawgiver who 
finds nature in the cradle! he meets with pliant limbs to fashion, the 
proportion and the vigor of which no artificial bandages have in- 
fringed. Simple materials will perhaps arrange themselves, at the 
voice of his eloquénce, in friendly cohesion around the asylum of 
equality. Soto the lyre of the son of Latona arose the infant Tyre! 
so to the song of Amphion, the walled precincts of Thebes! 

© Slow and difficult as must be the progress of liberty, when she 
has to force her way through the entanglement of thorns,—where 
even the flowers hide serpents,—with a new people it is speedy and 
easy. There a deep swamp forbids cultivation ; here, a loamy heath 
invites the golden harvest. In such circumstances, the statesman 
has nothing to destroy in order to build up his republic: one half of 
his toil is saved. He is not opposed by the legions of prejudice : opi- 
nion is not the lot of ignorance, but of error: he has only to teach 
truth, and it is received at once and thankfully adopted. He has to 
deal with nature, not corruption. She has indeed her inherent pas- 
sions, her defects, and even her vices,—but their tinge extendé*riot 

below the surface: the substance is pure and sound, 

© If it be considered that a fresh settlement knows neither the re- 
finements of voluptuousness nor the fascinations of luxury, but is se- 
parated from both by a long interval, and consequently that ambition 
and avarice, the main scourges of republics, must exist there,—but 


in a lull’d and feeble: state; being deprived of their appropriate 
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nourishment zit will be felt that liberty may germ there,’ prolong 
its yoots, and come to'timber better than elsewhere. Equality, the 
sister of Nature, concurs to favour her empire. The slow develope. 
ment of those real wants, which supersede those that are factitious, 
——the simpliaty of all relatious,-—the absence of the more laborious 
and disgusting arts,-ethe spare populatien, the increase of which is 
even a source of ease and opulence,e-the rural and innocent life, 
what can more favour that equipoise among men which is the true 
secret of their freedom? Where can the constellation of the laws 


* culminate with a fairer prospect of lasting serenrty ? 


‘ While other constitutions must submit to the modification of a 
thousand variable causes, that which is impressed on @ primitive com- 
munity may safely be the precise result of rigorous metaphysical prin- 
ciples. The more reguldr the government, in this sense of the word, 
the more # will combine prosperity with vigor, and with the ideal 
deauty of the sage. Praxiteles strikes the block of marble, and a 
Venus starts forth: but, had a coarser hand already sculptured a 
Fury, who would be able to chizel her into a Grace ? 

¢ It will, then, be sufficient that the consequences of fundamental 
principles be rightly deduced, and applied without contamination to 
the rising community, that the division of powers and civic equa- 
lity should therein be secured. Such a state might forego many 
precautions, without which a riper society would soon perish. Ages 
might flow by, ere it experienced the want of them. Had it fortune 
as well as courage, it might spend an eternity in that robust ade 
Zescence which a fastidious civilization tends to wear out. 

* It were desirable to know whether a nation, which has the virr- 
tues of ignorance and poverty, can preserve them without brutaliza- 
tion ; whether it can substitute the empire of manners for that of 
Jaws, and live becomingly without any shackle. Why should any 
opportunity for the experiment be missed? It may soon be too late. 
When the morals have declined, what deity can revive them? Jt be- 
comes a task even to preserve their feeblest influence. Let us be vigi. 
fant in detaining them. Luxury is their pecyliar foe. A rising 

» then, should resist its admission: should prescribe a narrow 
orbit to its gratifications; should banish every art of effeminacy ; 
should contrive a successive or perjodical reduction of overgrown for- 
tunes; should dedicate its efforts exclusively to agriculture ; should 
disdain the superfluities of which the value 2s but magenry ; should 
prevent crowded assemblages and cities, those hot-beds of vice ; and 
should place happiness in virtue, and virtue in patriotism. Thus 
might the colony which I suggest begin its career of excellence. 

* Let us not consult the dreams of sgphists, nor the fables of 


poets. The word morals is, I know, in a great degree conventional. 


Te expresses a state of simplicity,—-of rudeness, if you will ;—subse- 
quent to the effacement of the vices of barbarism ; and prior to the 
durable vices of civilization. Among barbarians, ignorance, idle- 
mess, energy, make criminals: among the civilized, poverty, effe- 
minacy, and luxury. It is easier to teach the child to stand still, 
than to teach the old man to retrograde. It is only, then, in new 
communities, that we can hope, by a tempered and limited instruce 
: _ ? | ten, 
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tion, to soften down the harshness of savagcism, without Siiperin- 
ducing the seductions of extensive refinement. It is there only that 
Saturn and Astrea may again extend the golden sceptre, while medio- 
crity distributes her vermeil frutage, and hangs around the palms of 
science those modest garlands, which the jealous laws must forbid a 
profane hand from striving to out-top.’ 


On the whole, there is a want of dramatic vivacity in the 
historical—and of philosophic precision in the argumentative— 
part of this romance: but it may be read without regretting 
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the time spent in turning over the pages. ry 
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Arr. XIX. Montesquien peint d’ apres ses Ouvrages, &c. i. e. Mone 
tesquieu painted from his Works. By Berrranp Barkre, Ex- 
Deputy from the- Department of the Hautes-Pyrénées to the 
Convention. S8vo. 190 Pages. Printed in Switzerland, re- 
printed in France, and sold in London by De Boffe, &c. 19797. 
Price 4s. 

HE talents of BarRERE are not less notorious than his versa- 

tility. His eloquent reports of the victories of the French 
armies were as distingutshed for their effect, as for their want 
of adherence to fact. Ona topic neither factious nor tempo- 
rary, however, he may be heard without suspicion ; and on any 
topic he must be heard with interest. 

The reputation of Montesquieu is now migrating to that re- 
mote but stationary elevation, where he will be more frequently 
quoted than read, more often the subject of appeal than of at- 
tention. His Persian Letters satirize practices which aré disap~ 
pearing. His Familiar Letters chiefly interest the biographer. 
His ‘Temple of Gnidus is a dainty only for a voluptuous imagi- 
nation. His Declension of Rome teaches less than may be 
more soundly learned from Gibbon. His Spirit of Laws, like 
Harrington’s Oceana, is full of obsolete inquiry and fanciful 
theory. In it his imagination is too prominent for the statese 
man to plead him as authority, or for the philosopher to study 
him with confidence; and he is obscure and oracular as often 
from indecision as from profundity. Like Fenelon, he has me« 
rited a place in the Pantheon, and is ripe for the repose of the 
Gods. 

This pamphlet is intended for an inaggural dissertation, for 
a patent of apotheosis, which is to excite and to justify the erec- 
tion of a monumental altar to Montesquieu, as.to the .most 
learned of their theoretical lawgivers, in the Temple of the 
Heroes of France. The ecstasy of eulogy and the zealotry. of 
panegyric are, on such an occasion, to be expected and to be 
approved: yet Barire is not wanting in corrective animad- 
versions and modifying criticisms, which tend to shake = aus 
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thority of those portions of the work, that militate against the 
recent institutions of his re-generated country :— 

© Montesquieu (says the author, p. 43) paid his tribute to the pre- 
judices and to the admiration of his age, m respect to England. Bez. 
holding on all sides political, religious, or military slavery, conse- 
crating the advantages of some exclusive family, or order, or cor- 

ration, he could not but look up to a country which at least ex- 

ibited some independence in the magistrate, and some concurrence 
of the people in the formation of laws. Not having found in his 
travels any great country, the government of which emanated from 
the many, or permitted the deliberations of the people; of which 
the constitution had the general good for its object, the sovercignty 
of all for its basis, or civil liberty and political equality for its result’; 
he could not but view with complacence a form of ‘rule, which set 
the useful example of deliberative chambers, of annual taxes and an 
annual army, (aznualité de Parmee &F de limpét,) depending on the 
representatives of the people; and finally of civic rights established 
by social compact, and protected by the institution of juries. Eng- 
land might well be proud even of such a constitution and such laws ; 
while the rest of Europe was devoid of laws or constitution ;—and 
thus this island became tv Montesquieu what Crete was to Lycurgus, 
an useful school.’ 

The Spirit of Laws begins by dividing governments into re- 
publican, (under which the author comprehends not only de- 
mocracies, but very improperly those aristocracies which are 
not elective,) monarchic, and despotic. He then assumes 
that virtue is the motive of the citizen under a republic ; honor, 
under a monarchy ; and fear, under a despotism. This frivo- 
Jous and fanciful distribution of actuating principles has been 
sufficiently exposed by He/vetius. Montesquieu maintains the 
equally improbable doctrine that frugality and plainness of 
manners are natural, nay essential, to a republic : as if Athens, 
Corinth, Syracuse, Palmyra, among the antients, 4nd Flo- 
rence among the moderns, had not been’ remarkable for the 
most exquisite refinements of luxury. Will not industry pro- 
duce wealth, and wealth produce enjoyment; and can or should 
liberty exclude these? He is for ever reproducing the wild 
doctrine of climates: as if the republican constitutions of the 
Italian towns were not common tothe Anseatic towns ; as if the 
monarchy of Denmark differed from that of Spain; or the des« 
potism of the Czar from that of the Great Mogul. In his zeal 
against luxury, he describes China as depopulated by it. He 
tells us that the spirit of a monarchy is war and-aggrandize- 
ment, but that of a republic peace and moderation :— Spain ! 
Rome! ‘is it so? To a democratic republic, he ascribes pecu- 
liar impotence of conquest; and he lays it down as favourable 
to success not to alter the laws of the conquered :—France! is 
it so? He accredits not merely the nominal but the actual se- 
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575 
paration of legislative and executive power ; whereas they ne- 
ver were really separated nor mutually independent in any 
country, without producing a civil war. As soon as our long 
parliament ceased to obey the impulse of the king, it began to 
contrive an executive power of its own. As soon as Charles 
had lost the control of the legislature, he began to contrive an 
Oxford parliament of hisown, ‘This very separation overthrew 
the constitution of France of 179 1.——Montesquieu’s theory of 
criminal law is to suit the punishment, with a sort of meta- 
phoric wit, to the nature of the offence. Thus, sacrilege is to 
be punished by excommunication, and theft by fine: as if ex- 
communication could repress sacrilege, or a fine deter the poor. 
His theory of taxation, as the two most unexceptionable re- 
sources, recommends duties on merchandize, and an excise on 
beer. He tells us that in England no punishment is inflicted 
on the body of the suicide. His irony about negro-slavery 
does not contain one suggestion how to abolish it with most 
convenience. He thinks that commerce cannot flourish under 
a monarchy; and he approves the English restrictions on the 
exportation of wool, stallions, &c. He praises the law of Ge- 
neva, which excludes from the magistraey the chi/dren of those 
who die insolvent ; as if even the bankrupt himself ought to 
be excluded. He thinks that nations, which, like the Ame- 
rican, import more than they export, are made poorer by their 
commerce. He recommends limitation of the interest of mo- 
ney. He believes in the depopulation of the universe ;—and 
his tedious antiquarian inquiries about the feudal system, like 
too many of his chapters, have so vague a drift, that one would 
think he had written on legislation only to prove that, in its 
time and place, whatever is is right. ‘These are but a few of his 
errors. His best reasoning concerns exchange, 

Far be it from us, however, to deny that curious facts, 
sublime expressions, and fine thoughts, abound in the works 
of Montesquieu :—but, on a question of canonization, where 
transcendent merit is undisputed, one may surely be allowed 
to offer a few hints to the devil’s advocate. 

Another publication by Barére has come to our hands, 
and will appear in a future Review. 


—_— = 





Arr. XX. C. M. Wierann’s Sammtliche Werke, i.e. The 
Collective Works of C. M. Wietanp. Vols. XXI.—XXIII,* 


OF this new edition of the works of this wonderful writer, 
the twenty-first volume opens with * Love for Love,’’ a 
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* See our Rev. N.S. vols. xviii. xix. xxi. xxii. 
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metrical romance ; reciting, with exquisite ease, but in 4 
somewhat antiquated style, which imitates the minstrel-man-« 
ner, the adventures of Gandalin, a young knight; who was 
sent to travel, by his mistress, the fair Sonnemon, under the 
promise of acceptance at the end of three years, if he appears, 
on his own testimony, to have preserved during that period an 


sinviolate fidelity to her. Towards the close of his probation, 
. a lady implores his protection, whom some oracle.had forbid. 


den to unveil herself until she should interest in her behalf the 
affections of a gentle knight. She is returning home, discon- 
solaie, with the thought of having taken the veil for life. The 
curiosity of Gandalin ‘is excited; her conversation fascinates 
him ; her form, which a treacherous attendant betrays to his 
view in a bath, entices him; and he is on the point of catch- 
ing at the veil,—but preserves his constancy; when the fair 
unknown throws off her disguise, and reveals to him his own 
dear Sonnemon. 

“© Clelia and Sinibald,” a Sicilian legend, in ten books, re« 
lates the interwoven love adventures of two Palermitan couple. 


‘The machinery is new. Asmodeus, the demon of sensual 


love, known originally from the story of Tobit, and more fa- 
miliarly as the limping devil of Le Sage—Saint Catharine, a 
favourite in the Sicilian calendar, and represented by painters 


-as crowned with myrtle and armed with a sword—and Saint 


Christopher, whose reputed history seems to have been a con 
sequence of his name—are the supernatural agents employed 
in bringing Sinibald and Rosina, Guido and Clelia, and two 
female attendants, together on the paradisaical island of Lampe- 
dusa, then inhabited by only two hermits, who renounce their 
ascetic life, marry the two single women, and contribute their 
efforts to the farther increase of this pious colony of happy 
lovers. 

On the twenty-second and twenty-third volumes it will be 
proper to expatiate a Jittle: they contain the master-piece of 
Wir.anp—the child of his genius in moments of its purest 
converse with the all-beauteous forms of ideal excellence ;—= 
the darling of his fancy, born in the sweetest of her excursions 


‘amid the ambrosial bowers of fairy-land ;—the OBERON—an 


epic poem, popular beyond example, yet as dear to the phi- 
losopher as to the multitude; which, during the author’s 
‘life-time, has attained in its native country all the honors of a 
sacred book; and to the evolution of the beauties of which, a 
Professor in a distinguished university has repeatedly conse- 
crated an entire course of patronized lectures. 
_ Toan English ear, the mere name of Oberon attracts cu- 
riosity ; and fictions grafted on the tales of Chaucer, and me 
nectes 
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nected with the fab/ings of our Shakspeare, would naturally be 
secure of some partiality of attention: —but it is not from 
English sources alone that the outline of this poem is derived. 
Its fable is triune. ‘The first main action, consisting in the 
adventure undertaken by the hero at the command of Charle- 
magne, is almost wholly derived from an old story-book of 
chivalry, entitled Histoire de Huon de Bordeaux ; one of the ro- 
mances which the fair of Troyes in Champagne distributed 
among the reading world, in the first century of printing. 
In the reign of our Henry VIII. it was translated into English 
by Lord Berners, and is well known to our antiquaries for hav 
ing furnished to Shakspeare the name, but not the character, of 
Oberon. The Elves, over whom he is made to preside, are 
mythological personages of Gothic origin; who, according to 
the Edda, numbered Iduna in their choir.—«[he second main 
action, consisting in the adventures of Huon and Rezia after 
their union, is more scantily borrowed from the French ro- 
mancer, and more freely new-modelled by pruning away re- 
dundant adventures, and inserting new incidents. —The third 
main action passes wholly in the machinery of the poem, 
among its mythological personages, and consists in the recon- 
ciliation of Oberon and ‘Titania; whom a rash oath, sworn on 
the occasion of their quarrel in the garden of January and 
May, unwillingly separates,--until some mortal pair should 
set such an example of insuperable fidelity as Huon and Rezia 
at length realize. By means of this over- plot, (for we may not 
call the adventures of the veds an underplot,) these three distinct 
actions ‘are completely braided into one main knot; so that 
neither could gubsist nor succeed without each of the other;— 
and so that all are happily unwound together by a cotemporary 
solution. “Huon could not have executed Charlemagne’s order 
to fetch the beard of the Caliph of Bagdad, without Oberon’s 
assistance ; without this order, Huon’s passion for Rezia 
would not have arisen; and without the hope which Oberon 
builds on their constancy, the Elfen king and queen would 
have had no motive for interfering with their fortunes. From 
this reciprocal importance, this mutual dependence of the he- 
roes and of the gods, a peculiar species of unity arises, which 
has not merely the merit of uovelty, but forms the peculiar 
and characteristic source of the perpetual interest of this poem. 
In other epopocas, the supernatural characters seem introduced 
merely ** to elevate and surprise;” as if they belonged, like 
turgid phrases and Jong-tailed similes, to the arts of style: 
thev interfere, only that the action may acquire strangeness 
and importance; thcy split into factions without a reasonable 
eround of discord; and, with the mischievous fidelity of sub- 
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ordinate partisans, are made to adhere to their champions 
through perfidy and guilt. In the ¢ Oberon,’ it is for interests 
of their own that they intervene; and the mechanism of their 
providence, while it guides by an irresistible necessity the con- 
duct of the human agents, has still a motive for every interpo- 
sition, and never stoops from heaven either to inflict or to 
reward from capricious tyranny or vague curiosity. ‘The gods 
of Homer have no obvious and intelligible interest in either 
the demolition or the preservation of Troy; and Virgil pre- 
serves with almost as slight a pretext the traditional distribu- 
tion of their factions. Tasso has scrupled to make use of 
those personages of the Christian mythology, to whom a na- 
tural interest might have been ascribed in the liberation of Je- 
rusalem ; and thus his machinery is nearly as capricious as the 
wizardry of Ariosto. Milton, indeed, has planted hostility 
between his angels on the suflicient provocation of the apo- 
theosis of Jesus: but there is a bathos in passing from the war 
of Heaven to a contest about an apple. Wuirvanp alone has 
annexed his machinery by an adequate link; while he preserves 
to his Elves that ‘* diminutive agency, powerful but ludicrous, 
that humorous and frolic controlment of nature,” and that 
care of chastity, which their received character among the fa- 
thers of song required them to sustain. 

The Oberon is divided into twelve books. In the first, Sir 
Huon, journeying through the forest of Libanon, being be- 
nighted, is hospitably received by a forester, once the squire 
or companion of the duke of Guienne, who had been killed in 
the holy land,—and who is in fact Siegwin, the very father of 
Sir Huon. ‘To this countryman and friend, the knight relates 
his setting off for Paris, to obtain the investiture of his duke- 
dom,—the treacherous insult offered to him on the road by 
Charlot, son of the emperor, whom he kills in the conflict— 
the consequent anger of Charlemagne—and the command 
never again to appear in France until] he should bring the bean 
and the daughter of the Caliph of Bagdad, having slain his 
left-hand neighbour at the table. The description of the desert 
by night (stanza 15), the meeting with Jerom, and their reci- 
procal discovery (st. 18 to 27), the funeral of Charlot, and the 
ensuing scene in the palace (st. 39 to 52), may rank with the 
finest specimens extant in narrative poetry. 

In the second book, Sir Huon and his new friend, proceed- 
ing towards Bagdad, are attacked by Arabs, whom they rout; 
and Jerom is provided with a horse from among the booty. 
‘The way now passes through the park of the Elfen king. Je- 
rom has heard of fairy-pranks, and wishes to avoid the dan- 
gerous precincts; but Huon chooses the strait road. — 
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they approach the palace, Oberon, in a car drawn by leopards, 
the lily-sceptre in his hand, advances to meet them. Jerom, 
terrified, seizes his master’s horse by the bridle, and urges 
their flight at full speed, until they reach the holy ground of a 
convent within view, where Jerom thinks it safe to stop. 
Meanwhile, lightnings, thunder, and rain pursue them, and 
drive back into the court-yard a procession of monks and nuns, 
who were performing in concert their pious orgies. Oberon 
appears in the midst of them ;—the sky is again serene ;—he 
applies a bugle-horn to his lips, and an irresistible disposition 
to dancing seizes the motley crowd: Friar or sister, Jerom or 
lady-abbess, none are spared from this comic ballet, except 
Huon, who alone remains standing. At length, weariness 
strows them all on the ground: Sir Huon intercedes for his 
companion, and Oberon offers to him an empty cup, which 
fills itself with wine on being applied to the lip, and presently 
recruits the exhausted squire: the horn and the cup are then 
presented to Sir Huon by the king of Elves. —The versification 
of this canto is not every where solicitously polished: st. 16 
and 17, the idea of disappearing in einem Huy occurs twice too 
contiguously: st. 18, the allusion implied in the words a/s sey 
der grosse Pan gestorben is too learned for the mouth of Jerom: 
st. 21, 1.5, the cacophonous repetition of Rumpf displeases ; 
why not read Oft rennt sogar der Leib in vollem Lauf? st. 38 
and 42, the dance of monks is twice called a dance of Fauns; 
the simile adds too little to bear repetition. ‘The repose among 
the shepherds, st. 7,8, and 9, is an exquisitely finished picture. 
The third book opens with the episodical adventure of An- 
gela, whom Huon delivers from the giant Angulaffer; and it 
closes with a dream, in which Oberon first vouchsafes to the 
hero a sight of Rezia. The hint of this vision is borrowed 
from the Persian ‘Tales, where a couple are similarly ena- 
moured. ‘The delineation of Angela’s person, st. 43 and 44, 
and the falling asleep of Huon, st. 56 and 57, are peculiarly 
fortunate. 
In the fourth book, Sir Huon delivers from a formidable lion 
a treacherous Mohammedan, who rides off with his horse, 
and obliges him to purchase a shabby mule, on which Jerom 
arrives in the suburbs of Bagdad.» An old woman offers ac- 
commodation for the night, which they accept (Prince Calaf 
is thus harboured in the Persian Tales). This woman is mo- 
ther to the nurse of Rezia, and tells them that the princess 
was to be married on the morrow to Babekan, prince of the 
Druses ; although she abhorred him, having fallen vehemently 
in love with a strange knight, whom a beautiful dwarf, with a 
lily-sceptre in his hand, had presented to herin a dream. The 
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emotion of Sir Huon, his appearance, his yellow hair, con. 
vince the old woman that he is the desired stranger; and she 
tuns at day-break to the seraglio with news of his arrival, 
Jerom’s description of the night-mare, st. 14,15, and 16, the 
invocation to his birth-place, st.22, and the whole dialogue 
with the tattling curious old woman, are excellent. We 
should have preferred the appearance of Oberon, st. 46, 1.7, 
In einem Faeton den Leoparden zogen, because a change of cos- 
tume tends to diminish the confidence in his identity, 

Book V. Rezia, informed by her nurse Fatima of the ar- 
rival of the yellow-haired knight, decks herself for the feast, and 
takes place at the table, on her father’s right-hand: Babekan 
being on his left. Sir Huon finds beside his couch the gala-dress 
of an Emir; and at his door, a horse richly caparisoned, and 
pages who conduct him tothe palace. He passes for a wedding- 
guest of the first rank, and is admitted to the hall of banquet. 
He discovers, on the left-hand of the caliph, the treacherous Mo- 
hammedan whom he had rescued m the forest, and he strikes 
off his head with ascymetar. Onperceiving Rezia, he throws 
aside his sword and his turban, and is recognized by her as his 
yellow locks descend. ‘The Jovers fly into each other’s arms.— 
Meanwhile, the caliph orders an armed guard to seize the ir- 
truder. ‘The intreaties of Rezia and the courage of Huon 
are unable to resist them: but the mystic bugle-horn is now 
sounded, and every inmate of the palace, Caliph, Imam, Cir- 

-cassian, eunuch, negroe, is attracted to mingle in antic motley 
dance. Sir Huon applies to the caliph for his beard, while Jerom 
and Fatima make the necessary preparations for flight. Oberon 
intervenes; and the two couple are safely transported through 
the air to Askalon. ‘This whole canto is a master-piece of 
narrative and interest: the meeting of the lovers communicates 
to the reader an electric transport, and is one of the finest 
moments in the whole compass of the epopeea. Huon’s beha- 
viour to Rezia is exquisitely proper; and the appearance of 
Oberon (st. 67 and 68) is truly sublime. Perhaps the dream 
at the beginning was needless: there had been much dreaming 
already. 

In the sixth book, before the lovers embark for Europe, 
Oberon warns them to consider each other as brother and 
sister, until Pope Sylvester should pronounce the marriage- 
blessing on their union. Should you (says he) pluck the 
sweet forbidden fruit before’ the time, Oberon must withdraw 
his protection.” The four companions set sail for Lepanto; 





and Jerom, to amuse their leisure, recounts a history which he 
had learnt from some calender, ‘This story is no other than 
Chaucer’s January and May, here called Gangolf and Rosetta; 
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at the close of which, Oberon is made in anger to quit Titania, 
with an oath ‘* never again to meet her in water, air, or earth, 
until a faithful couple, united in mutual love, shall by their 
purity atone for the guilt of the unfaithful pair; and, remain- 
ing true to their first affection, shall prefer death by fire to a 
breach of fidelity even’ for the sake of a throne.” Rezia’s 
first view of the sea affords a fine stanza: but, in general, this 
canto is trailing and tedious, worthier of Chaucer than of 
WieELanpD: the 7oth, 71st, 72d, 73d, and 74th stanzas might 
with advantage be wholly omitted ; and many others require to 
be compressed. 

Book VII. Our amiable hero and heroine arrive at Lepanto. 
The presence of Jerom begins to grow inconvenient to Sir 
Huon, who sends him forwards to Marseilles, with the casket 
containing the caliph’s beard; and he himself takes shipping 
for Salerno. , His passion for Rezia grows hourly more sen- 
sual and more impatient; and at length * In Hymen’s stead 
Amor crowns their union.’ ** At once the sky grows black, 
and all the stars are extinguished. Dissolved in joy, they are 
not aware of it. With storm-laden wings, bluster from afar 
the rude band of the unfettered winds, ‘They hear it not, 
Mantled in dark anger, Oberon rushes beside them. They 
hear him not. Already the thunder rolls a third time, 
and they hear it not.’ Roused, at last, from intoxication, 
they find the captain collecting the crew to draw lots for 
a victim ; all ascribe the danger to the anger of Heaven against 
some individual criminal on board. Sir Huon draws the lot of 
death. As he is about to cast himself overboard, Rezia, wild 
with despair, clasps him about the neck, and hurls herself 
with him into the flood. Immediately, the storm is allayed : the 
lovers with difficulty reach some desert island: but the horn 
and the cup, the pledges of Oberon’s favor, are withdrawn: 
their distress becomes extreme; and, with much labour, they 
scarcely collect subsistence. —The whole canto is composed in 
a pure and lofty strain of poetry: the 29th stanza, in which 
Rezia flings herself with Huon into the sea, and all the scenes 
of suffering tenderness after their landing, go to the heart. 


* The French translator thus renders this stanza ; 
«© Des cieux soudain la voute s’ obscurcit; 
Des Aquilons la redoutable haleine 
Deja de loin dans les airs retentit. 
De Pocéan se souleve la plaine; 
La foudre gronde, Dy la vague mugit 
Oberon tonne, €F sa colere est vaine; 
Le couple heureux en ce fatal moment, 
ivre d'amour, ni ne voit ui n’entend,? 
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Superior still, if possible, is the eighth canto; in which the 
lovers discover, in a distant corner of the island, an old her- 
mit ; who receives them into his dwelling. The pregnancy of 
Rezia advances. Her parturition is at once the newest, the 
most delicately managed, and the most affecting incident of 
the poem. Titania, the Elfen queen, who had chosen this 
island for her residence since her lamented separation from 
Oberon, performs for Rezia the mysterious services during 
the hour of her throes. We should despair, in any attempt 
at translation, of doing justice to the very fine concluding 
stanzas. 

Book IX. ‘The ship which Huon had quitted is compelled 
to make the port of Tunis, instead of Salerno; and the cap- 
tain sells his remaining passenger, Fatima, for a slave, to 
Ibrahim, chief gardener of the Sultan. Jerom, thinking that 
his casket of white hair would not convince Charlemagne in 
Sir Huon’s absence that his commands had been fulfilled, de- 
termines to rejoin his master at Rome; and not finding him 
there he adopts the costume of a pilgrim to go in search of 
him, and traces his ship to Tunis 3; where Fatima gets him em- 
ployment in the royal gardens, under old Ibrahim. ‘Titania 
steals away the young Huonnet. Rezia, searching for him 
aloug the shore, is surprised by pirates, and hurried on board 
a ship. Huon, rushing to her assistance, is overpowered by 
numbers, and left behind, bound to a tree. 

Book X. ‘The action now hastens to solution. Oberon 
wrecks the ship of the pirates in the bay of Tunis. near toa 
terrace, whence the sultan Almanzor sees Rezia brought to 
shore: he also sends a spirit to unbind Fiuon, who is borne to 
the door of the gardener Ibrahim, and employed under him. 
In the French romance, the name of the spirit who carries 
Huon through the air is Malebron: it has here been sup- 
pressed: but it was perhaps worth while to have connected 
the mythological personages still farther with the fictions of 
Shakspeare, by introducing the spirit of the ‘Tempest, and read- 
ing st. 14, 1. 8, Sich Ariel ibm der sein Vertrauter war. 

Book XI. Almanzor is now an avowed suitor to Rezia. 
Huon, apprised of her arrival, attempts to see her by linger- 
ing in the gardey, but meets the Sultaness Almanzaris, who 
determines to avenge the altered sentiments of her husband, 
by courtesy to the handsome gardener. She tempts him, 
vainly, iti her chambers, surrounded with every luxury and 
every enticement. She then appoints him deceptiously in the 
bath-house, and assails his constancy by her naked embraces. 
"Che Sultan intervenes 3; she denounces Huonas a ravisher; and 
he is condemned to die by fire. She visits him a-third time in 

prison ; 
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prison ; and she offers to arm numerous slaves in his behalf, 
and to give him the throne and bed of her husband. He re- 
mains inflexible —The voluptuous scenes of this canto are no 
where surpassed even by the author himself : it will bear com- 
parison with Acrasia’s bower of bliss in Spenser, and with 
Tasso’s garden of Armida. 

Book XII. Almanzor is also unsuccessful with Rezia; who, 
having discovered the doom of Huon, goes to solicit his life. 
The Sultan offers it on condition of her compliance:—she dis- 
dains him. He threatens her with a like fate, and orders her 
execution. ‘The two lovers are now bound to the stake on a 
pyre, like Olindo and Sofronia. ‘The torch is just applied, 
when Almanzor, at the head of one troop, rushes forwards to 
save Rezia; Almanzaris, at the head of another, to rescue 
Huon; and Jerom, in a solitary suit of black armour, also 
appears, scarcely hoping more than to fall beside his master. 
Their zeal, however, is needless :—the condition of Oberon’s 
oath is accomplished: — their bonds are broken: the bugle-horn 
hangs again on the neck of Huon, and a tune involves in one 
vast dance the executioners and the assailants. ‘The car of 
Oberon descends, and removes Huon, Rezia, Jerom, and Fa- 
tima, first to the palace of Oberon to witness the feast of his 
reconciliation with Titania, where Huonnet is restored to his 
parents; and next to the banks of the Seine, where they are 
finally settled with a rich provision of furniture and magnifi- 
cence. A tournament at Paris impends: the prize is Sir 
Huon’s land; which, from his long absence, is supposed es- 
cheated to the crown. Sir Huon enters the lists unknown, and 
wins the stake: he then presents the casket, Rezia, and his son, 
to Charlemagne, in whose hosom all animosity expires. 

Such is the well-rounded fable of this metrical romance of 
chivalry. It were difficult to suggest a blemish init. Yet, as 
the author has thought fit to convert the heroine to a religion 
which peculiarly enforces the duty of chastity ; and as the turn 
of the whole story, not less than the law of France, sets a con- 
siderable value on the marriage-ceremony;—-we have sometimes 
been tempted to think that this conversion should have been re- 
served until the sojournment on the island ; and that the nuptial 
benediction should there have been pronounced by the hermit, 
previously to the interposition of ‘Titania. 

In the whole poem we discover but few similes: they be- 
long, no doubt, to the exhausted class of ornaments. ‘The 
style is less diffuse and trailing, less exuberant of circum- 
stances and particulars, than in most productions of WIELAND. 
It abounds, as in all his works, with sensible imagery and pic- 
turesque decoration: it studiously avoids the English fault of 
substituting general terms, and allegoric personification, for 
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specific description and individual example. It does not habj- 
tually aspire at elevation, at grandiloquence, at pomposity ; 
and, by this apparent easy negligence, it obtains a wider arc of 
oscillation, and can with less discrepancy descend to the comic 
or ascend to the sublime. Milton and Klopstock habitually as-. 
sume the highest tone of diction which language admits : they 
have seldom resources in reserve when they wish to soar above 
their usual level of diction, but become affected, bloated, un- 
intelligible. Milten’s war of heaven is tame, and KJopstock’s 
ascension is tedious: they have continually been on the stretch s 
and on great occasions they sink, as if unequal to their subject, 
Virgil and Tasso excel in the next degree of exaltation, and 
probably maintain the highest tone of style which is really pru- 
dent in the solemn epopoca*. Homer, Ariosto, and Camoéns, 
have chosen a ‘humbler but more flexile manner, which can 
adapt itself without effort or disparagement to a greater diver- 
sity of emotion and incident; which is more capacious of va- 
riety, and more accommodating to circumstance. In this re- 
spect they have served as models to the author of Obercn, who 
describes with equal felicity a palace in uproar, or a ridiculous 
dance; the hostilities of a tournament, or the conflicts of con- 
cupiscence. ‘To the delineation of great passions, or the con- 
trast of complex character, his subject did not invite: he is 
naturally equal to the tender and the beautiful; and no where 
disappoints the tiptoe expectation which he rouzes. His cha- 
racters, if few, are consistent and distinct. His learned atten- 
tion to the minutiew of costume, whether Gothic or Oriental, 
may: encounter without shrinking the armed eye of even micro- 
scopic criticism. ‘The adventures of heroes are by him brought 
home to the affairs of ordinary life, to the bosoms of common 
men, and are thus secure of a sympathy coeternal with human 
nature. ‘Lhe busy life of his narrative, and the felicitous struc- 
ture of his story, farther contribute to his unrelenting power of 
fascination. ‘The reader clings to his book by a magnetism 
which a more sublime genius is often unable to emanate; and 
he returns to it with increased attraction. If there be an Euro- 
pean poem likely to obtain, on perusal, the applause of eastern 
nations by its voluptuous beauties of imagery and magic mag- 
nificence of fancy, it is this—In a good Persian translation, it 
would less surprise by its singularity than enrapture by its per- 
fection. The late Mr. Sixt, of Canterbury, is said to have left 
an English version of this poem: if it be not better than the 
french translation printed at Berlin in 1784, there is no room 
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to regret its having been withholden from the public. Tay. 


* Pope’s Iliad and Mickle’s Lusiad adopt a higher pitch of tension 
than the style of the originals, 
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Art. XXI. Mémoires Historiques, Généalogiques, &e. i.e. Histas 
rical, Genealogical, Political, and Military Memoirs of the House 
of Grant, divided into several Branches, not only in Scotland, 
but in Normandy, Germany, Sweden, and Denmark. By Cuarres 
Grant, Vicomte deVaux, kc. 8vo. pp. 455. London. 1796. 


HE author of this work is descended froma family of Scot- 
tish extraction. ‘The revolution, which placed the crown 
of Scotland on the head of the valiant Bruce, occasioned the 
migration of his ancestors into France: but a revolution infi- 
nitely more terrible, says the Vicomte, has driven the present 
representative of the Normand Grants to seek a refuge in his 
primitive country. He was born in the island of Mauritius, 
where his father served ina military capacity, and has left me- 
moirs relative to that important colony, which (we understand) 
will speedily be published by his son. Bred, like the rest of 
the French nobility, to the profession of arms, the present Vi- 
comte appears ‘to have acquired, previously to the revolution, 
considerable reputation <s an officer of merit, and attained tlie 
rank of brigadier and marechal de camp. His political princi- 
ples are not fundamentally different from the high aristocratical _ 
prejudices, which have actuated and overwhelmed the majority 


of his order: yet he had sufficient discernment to foresee the* . 


fatal consequences which followed the unseasonable assertion of 
their unpopular privileges, and recommended concession, at a 
period when concession might have postponed or prevented the 
destruction of many noble and now unfortunate families. 

The Vicomte left France in 1790, though appointed com- 
mander of the National Guards of his canton; and being pre- 
vented by sickness from joining the army of the Prince de 
Condé, he was invited to London by Sir James Grant, the chief 
of his clan. The settlement of a colony of French emigrants 
in Canada first suggested itself to the Vicomte as an eligible 
retreat for himself and his couutrymen, and lands were accord- 
ingly assigned to them by government: but, whether from a 
failure of pecuniary resources, or from a preference of military 
enterprise, that plan has never been carried into effect. Romain 
Grant, his son, who still enjoys the family estates in Nor- 
mandy, has visited England since the expatriation of his father, 
with a view of tendering his services as a medium of intercourse 
with the rulers of France: but the offers of both father and 
son, says the Vicomte, have not perhaps been considered with 
the attention which they merited. 

Since the arrival of the Vicomte pr Vaux in- England, he 
has laudably employed his time in composing several publica- 
tions, in which he offers his opinions on political, philosophical, 
and religious subjects ; and on all these his notions are _ 

liar, 
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liar. ‘The information which he had collected wlth.a view te 
the Canadian settlement is, in our judgment, the most valuable 
part of his works, though interspersed with other matters of a 
more personal nature. 

The publication to which we have now to call the attention 
of our readers treats of the origin and history of a respectable 
and very numerous clan, in the northern part of our island, 
from which (as we have already stated) our author is descended. 
In the year 834, AJpin, king of Scotland, fell in an engagement 
with the Picts. His son Kennet succeeded him, with the sur- 
name of Mac {son of) Alpin, and the epithet of Grant or great. 
From this prince, therefore, and his brother Gregor, their de- 
scendants have retained the surnames of Macalpin and Mac- 
gregor. ‘To the latter, the epithet of Grant continued to be 
annexed for several generations; till the posterity of Gregor 
Grant in 1164 began to be distinguished by the latter name 
only. From this statement, it must be inferred that not the 
chiefs only of those clans, but every individue! composing them, 
are lineal descendants of antient Scottish priaces: 


«© Et cum tempora temporibus presentia confert 
Prateritis ; laudat fortunas sepe parentis.”’ Lucret. 


The filiation and marriages of the chief branches of the clan, 
both in Scotland and Normandy, are recorded with a prolixity 
of accuracy not very likely to interest beyond the circle of the 
family to which it relates; and the whole is accompanied with 
copies of original documents in proof of the pedigree, as far 
back as proof is possible, and much farther than is agreeable to 
the reader. A well executed portrait of the Vicomte is pre- 
fixed sand we hope that he will receive that patronage from 
the British public, which it is the object of his labours to ac- 


quire. Han: 





Art. XXII. Le Notte Romane al Sepolchro de’? Scipiont, &c. i. ¢. 
The Roman Nights at the Tomb of the Scipios. New Edition. 
azmo. Molini, Paris. 1797. Imported by Molini, London, 


gf Bac elegant little work was composed by Count Verrt of 
Milan, now resident at Rome, where it first appeared. 
The author, who is held in much consideration for his acquire- 
ments in general literature, is particularly conversant with 
Greek and Roman history. 

A few years since, the tombs of the Scipics were discovered, 
and this circumstance has given birth to the present performance. 
Attracted by curiosity, the author is supposed to have de- 
scended into this subterraneous abode, with a flambeau in his 
hand to chable him to read the inscriptions. While investi- 


; gating 
































he 
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gating them, the wind deprived him of his guide by extin- 
guishing the flambeau; and during his meditations, certain 
spectres arose, who conversed together on different subjects of 
Roman history, in the manner of Lucian, or rather of Huan. 
Such is the outline of his plan, which he has executed with 
spirit and classical information ; the sentiments are novel and 


just; and the purity of the language is not the author’s least 
praise. 


As we understand that an English translation is in the 
press, we shall defer particular observations on this entertain- 


ing work till that version appears: having indeed recefved 
this Paris edition too late for a minute examination. 





= 


Art. XXIII. Lies Causes dela Revolution de France, &c. i.e. The 
Causes of the French Revolution, and the Efforts of the Nobility 
to check its Progress) By pr Larocnaye. 8vo. Pp. 250. 
ns. 6d. sewed. Printed at Edinburgh: De Boffe, London. 


fe our xviith volume, p. 251, we noticed a Raimb/e through 
Great Britain, which contains a great part of the present 


work, The political and historical intelligence and observa. 
tions, therein scattered and misarranged, are here brought to- 
gether in a more convenient form, amplified, and rounded; 
and they will now constitute an useful manual for the future 
historian to consult. ‘lhe author’s Travels in England and in 
Ireland are in like manner to be revised, expanded, and re- 
published. ‘The account of the taking of the Bastille, of La 
Vendée, and of the conduct of the Prussians, may serve to 
correct some prevailing misrepreseniations. As a specimen of 
the author’s poetry, we shall transcribe a reudeau : 


se : Dau... 


© De Paris autrefois, les légers habitans, 
Au plaisir, a Pamour, consacraient tout leur tems: 
Etre aimable et gallant, ¢? était la seule affaire, 
On se moquait par fois de messieurs les savans, 
Et Pon connaissait tout dés-lors qu’on savait plaire. 

© Mais hélas aujourdhui quels cruels changements, 
Disputer, Lanterner, Pattirail de la guerre, 
Porier sabre et fusils, sont les amusemens 

De Payis. 

© Oui ne sait A Ilion Phistoire sanguinaire ; 
Pour venger un affront, le Grec apres dix ans 
De ses vastes débris enjin joncha la terre. 
Louis est dans vos fers......tremblez, liches Brigands, 
Les Francais owtragés ainsi pourraient bien faire 


De Paris. 


‘Tay. 
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To the REMARKABLE Passaces in this Volume, 


N.B. Jo find any particular Book, or Pamphlet, see the 
Table of Contents, prefixed to the Volume. 





A 


AFRON, the brother of Moses, sum- 
mary of his life, 395. Remarks 
on the history of, 393. 

A billes Tatius, brief notice of him and 
his writings, 565. 

Adelaide, Mad, aunt to Lovis XVI., her 
influence over her brother, in matters 
of state, 557- Sells the place of 
Prime Minister to Maurepas, ib, 

Jikin, De. his character of Pope’s Essay 
on Man, 216. 

——- Mr. histour in Wales, 386. 

America, travels in, 318. Visit to Phi- 
Jadelphia prison, 356. 

Aras, French, selections from, in Eng- 
lish, 61. 

A tron.my, its history, 18. Its great 
utility, 22. Different systems of, 23. 
Progress of the Copernican system, 28. 
Keplei’s discoveries, ib, Opinions of 
Des Cartes, 29. 

Athens, sketch of the democratical go- 
vernment of, 271. Ruinous to the 
state, 273, 

Atwood, Mr, on geometrical propositions, 
é&c. 45. 

Au bor, droll description of a Perisian 
author by profession, or trade, 566, 


B 
Bapk, of England, conduct of the Di- 


rectors of, 200, Account of, Dr, 
and Cr. in the present year, 204. 
Letters to the Directors, 230, 

Barladoes, claims of, to a particular exe 
emption from any additional tax on 
sugar, 228, 

Beddoes, Dr. his account of the good ef. 
fects of opium in the case of a person 
poisoned by digitalis, 402. Ou. the 
origin of intermit:ent fevers, gos, 

Bells, antiquity of their use, 61. 

Bertrand, M. his conversation with 
Louis XVI. on being called to the mi- 
nistry, 429+ His audience with the 
Queen on the same occasion, 43@6 
His acccuntot his administration, 4326 
Of his escape to England, 434. 

Bible, learned and curious observations 
relative to, by Professor Eichhorn, 
482—497. 

Blindness, acylum for, at Liverpool, 
verses in praise of, 260. 

Powsr, lyric verses found in, 279- 

Bradley, Dr. his astronomical observa- 
tions withheld from the public, 136. 

Brougham, Mr. his observations on the 
colours of light, 42. 

Buo-aparte, General, his daring perse- 
verance and success in attacking the 
bridge of Lodi, 381. Robbed of a 
great sum by his treasurer in Italy, 
383.  Biogrephical account of this 
commander, id, 
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Cc 


Cader Idris, in Wales, described, 3386. 

Calonne, M. de, the reputed author of a 
treatise on the public Finances of 
France, 569. His opinion that a 
bankruptcy would not undermine their 
new constitution, 7, 

Cambridge, university of, its meritorious 
patronage and cultivation of the study 
of mathematics and philosophy, 188. 

Carlisle, Mr. on the nature and cure of 
corns, 40S. 

Carter, Mr. cases in surgery by, in the 
“© Medical Facts, Ge.” 404. 

Charette, Memoirs of, 355, Lamenta- 
tion tor his death, 1d. 

Claviere, M, the inventor of the French 
assignats, dies by his own dagger, S61. 

Constitution of Great Britain, evlogium 
on, 276. 

Contagion, in the navy, and health of sea- 
men, remarkson, 325. 

Corday, Charlotte, advantageous account 
ot ner character and personal attrace 
tions, 502. 

CoRRESPONDENCE with the Reviewers, 
viz. Indagator, concerning ** John- 
son’s Noctes Nottirgbamica,”’ 120. A 
Hertfordsh re Correspondent, inquiring 
for the most proper books in agricul- 
ture, id. Marcellus, concerning a re- 
port of a new translation of Sallust, 
480. Cantabrigiensis, reminding the 
Reviewers of Mr. Homer’s editions of 
Tacitus and Livy, id. 

Gromwell, Earl of Essex, biographical 
account of, 3038. 


D 


Debt, national, estimate of, to the pre- 
sent time, 198. 

Deshoulieres, Madame, her verses on ga- 
ming, imitated, 63. 

Diarrbeea, cured by a preparation of 
Mahogary, 40S. 

Demingo, St. deplorable state of, in cone 
sequence of the French revolution, 80, 
Emigration of the most opulent in- 
habitants, 177. ‘The idea of annex- 
ing itto Great Britain considered, 179. 
Melancholy details relative to the war 
there, 181. State of negsoe slavery, 
183. 

Durouriez, General, prophecies the fus 
ture greatness of the French empire, 
5c8. 


Dy sextery, curious dissertation on, $51» 
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Edgworth, Abbé, his account of the cits 
cumstances attending the trial and 
execution of Louis XVI. 434. 

Education, aew remarks on, 292. 


F 


Fever, See Yellow. 

Finances of Great Britain, publications 
relative toy 89. 182. 342. See also 
Funds, 

Firdy.e, Rev. Dr. James, memoir of his 
lite, &c. 357- Hisdeath, 359. 

France, publications relative to the af 
fairs of, since the revolution, 77. 
YOO. 12%. 218. 216. 219. 225. 2290 
233+ 354: 378+ 389, 423. 509. 528- 
557. 569 

Frederic 111, King of Prussia, his esoteric 
art of governing a kingdom, 471. 

Free masonry asserted to have had a great 
share in producing the French revo- 
luiion, 539. 

French REvoLuTION, causes and 
effects of, with respect to science and 
Iiterature, 121%. To the political 
state of France, 125. Tothe army, 
126, Farther retrospect of the origin 
and seeds of the revolution, 423. The 
constitution of 17965 preferable tothose 
which preceded it, 509. 587. 

Fryer, Mr. case of pins extracted from 
the breast of a woman after remaining 
there 60 years, 406, 

Funds, thoughts on the depression of, 
339+ See also Fixances. 


G 


Genius compared to a comet, 570, 
George of Montemayor, a Spanish poet, 
specimen of his compositions, 303. 
Gibbin, Mr. peculiarities in bis manners 

and mode of living, while abroad, 524, 

Grant, memoirs of the house of, in Scot- 
Jand, §85. Original signification ef 
that name, 586. 

Graves, Dre Fatal instance of the poi- 
sonous effects of the hemlock drop- 
wort, 407. 

Greenwich, historical account of the royal 
observatory there, 134. 

Gregory, Dr, his arguments egainst 
Hume’s doctrine of nevessity answered, 
IT. . 


Herschel, 
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Rersebel, Dr. his method of observing 


\ the chanees of the fixed stars, with 
remarks, &c. 397. On the rotatory 
motion of the starson their axes, 4. 
- Miss Ceroliné, her discovery of 
a new comet, 37. 

Hill, Asron, his well-written letter to 
Mr. Pope, 363 

Hindley, Mr. his account of the oriental 
poet Montanabbi, 205. 

Horace’s ode ts Dellius, new translation 
Oly 439 

Horses, good observaiions on, 321. Uses 
ful remarks on ridicg, and on riding- 
schools, 322. 4 

Hospitals, improvement of, supgested, 
IIo. 

Hughes, Mr. onthe effects of mahogany 


wood in cases of d'arrra@ea, 4oc. 





Hume, David, bis necessitarian doctrine 


cefendce, a1, 
T and J 


Facsbins, the French party so called, se- 
cret history of, 528. 

Sams \. of Seotiand, tragieal death of, 
3—6. 

——- V. anecdotes relative toy 79. 

Imitation, with respect to the arts, nae 
ture of, roS. 362. 

Fibnson, Ov. Samuel, aneedete relative 
ro tis Latin translation of Pope's Mes- 
siah, 264. 

Mr. on the poisonous effects of 
the reeds of the datura stramoriusm, 403. 

Sones, Sir William, list of his works, 
409. Hiseighth anniversary < discourse 
on the bordereis, mountaineers, and 
islandersof Asia, 410. On the mu- 
sical modes «f the Hinduy, grt. On 
the crigin and families of nations, 472. 

Ireland, publications relative 10, 245. 
323. 





K 


Kelierman, General, anecdotes relative 
to, 22 I. 

Kennet. See Grart. 

Kispsteck, the ety le of his poetry, 534, 


L 


Lai'y. Count, biographical anecdotes re» 
dive to, §cg, His high opinion of 
the French constitution of 17965, id. 
His uafavourable opinion of the Gi- 


8 


rondists, s1o.. Contends for the exe 
pediency of xational rel gious belief, 
511. Arparen'ly imitates the style 
ot Rousseau, id. 

Lewes, in Sussex, historical notices rela- 
tive to, 14. 

Light. See frougham. 

London, popuia'ion of its environs, 136. 

London-bridge, historical account of, 311. 

Louis XVI, remarkabie instence (it true) 
ot his indolence and weakness, in a 
matter of the highest conscquence, 
557+ 

M 


Mabogary, ba: of, its medicinal powers. 
Sec Rox/urgh. ‘See Hughes. 

Marlborough, Duchrss of, anecdote relate 
ing to a Mon-y transaction between 
her and Mr, Pope, 366. 

Martin, Thomas, his case with respect 
to his late congregation at Yarmouth, 
475- 

Marthissen, Fred. his letters, written in 
a tour through Switzerland, &c. 522. 
His circumstantial account of Mr. 
Gibbon’s person, manners, an} mode 
of living, 52 

Melmeth, Counsellor, his amiable cha- 
racer, 269. 

Mercury. See Swainsen. 

Metaphysics, antuient, historieal sketch 
of, 155 

Methodist, great increase of, with'n the 
last 30 years, 139: 

Mid Lothian, curious account of the 
farmers there, 441. 

Mentesquicu, his works appreciated, 573. 
His Spirit of Laws depreciated, 674. 

Motanabbi, an eastern poet, account of, 
205. 

Music phiiosophically considered, 160. 
i's connexion with poeiry, 562. 

Mutiny of the sailors, pamphlets relative 
‘oy 346, 247. 

Mysterious Mother, a tragedy, by Hor. 
Walpoley specimen of, 249, 


N 


Necker, M. his administration fatal to 
the monarchy of France, 125. 130. 
His character, 134. Said to have ob- 
tained his high post, as prime mini- 
ster, by purchase, 557. 

Viqw Testament, edition of, printed at 
Oxtord tor the use of the French 
emigrant clergy, 360. 

Nessa Senkora da Arratida, convent of, 
verses i praise Of, 504. 

Orgar, 
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Ongar, in Essex, progress of the society 
there, for the promotion of industry, 
and the comfort of the poor, 353.- 


P 


Paine, Thomas, his thoughts on Agra- 
rian justic, opposed’ to monopoly and 
existing (aw, 376. 

Paramaribo, described, 73. 

Paris. remarkable places in, described, 

-" 
566 

Peace, publications relative to, 93. 225. 
229. 233. 

Pearson, Dr. Rd. on the eflecte of vitii- 
olic ether in cases of Pothisis Pul- 
monalis, 406, 

Philadelphia, improvement of the penal 
code and of the prisons there, 356, 
Physics, (antient,' historical sketch of, 

552. See also Metaphysics. 

Pitt, William, his administration see 
verely attacked, 49. 

Portry, affinity of with Painting, 437. 

Poor, national, of Great Britain, a come 
petent maintainance for, how to be 
provided, 255. ‘Their obligation to 
continual labour questioned, 257. Mr. 
Pitt’s plan relative to, consitered, 259. 
The condition of the female poor re- 
commended to particular attention, 
265. Female club:, among the poor, 
considered, 267. Outlines of an at- 
tempt for a plan forthe advantage of 
the poor, 941. Report of a society for 
bettering the condition of the poor, 
476. 

Pope, Mr. comment on his Essay on 
Man, 2:6. Edition ef his works by 
Dr. Warton characterised, 391%. That 
celebrated poer chaiged with an infa- 
mous money transiction, 356. 

Pride, national, iceas relaiive to, 313. 


R 


Rattle-srage, held in high veneration by 
some tribes of N. American Incians, 
409. His p-wer of fascinating ani- 
mals doubtec, 500. Asserted, sor. 
Cdrious stories concerning, $03. Some 
account of the black snake, 504. 

Rembrandt, account ot, and of his works, 
142. 

Reynilds, Sir Joshua, his painting, from 
Shakspeare, of the death of CarJinal 
Beautort, critic sed, 437+ 





Rebespierre, interesting anecdotes re‘ative 
to several victims of his enormous cru- 
elty,222. His genius and talents ap- 
preciated, 3%. 

Robin. red breast, verses to, 212. 

Rome, antient, its democratic government 
ruinous to itself, 274. Dramatic re. 
presentations in, 372. 

a———, moter, visited by Count Stolberg, 
ib. 

Rithsay, Duke of, his character by Bu- 
chanan, 3. Ditlerently displayed by 
others, id. 

Roxburgh, Dre on a new. species of 
Swictenia; og its bark ; with a come 
parison of its powers with these of 
Peruvian bark, go5. See also AZabo- 
gany. } 

Rumford, Count, bis useful account of 
heat, and 8 operations, fir domestic 
purposes, 288. 

Rumsey, Mr. his remarkable cure of a 
compound dislocativa of the Tibia and 
Fibula, &c. 403. 


S 


Saussure, M. De, his Alpine travels, 
512. His third expedition, 617. Ade 
aitional observations on Mont Blanc, 
sx38, Difficulties experienced by 
him and his guides from the rare- 
faction of the air, at g-eat heights, 
520, 

Seaman, British, descriptive account of, 
323. 460. See also Contagion, 

Seceders from public dutirs, rcinonstrance 
with, 472- 

Senses and Sensations, philosophical ob- 
servations on, 166. 

Sheridan, X. 3, descriptive character of, 
319. 

Sixt, Mr, said to have lefe an English 
translation of Wis!and’s Oberon, 684. 

Soldier, moral view of his occupation, 
298. . 

Stage, account of the state of under the 
Koman republic, 371. 

Stanwix, General, and his davghter, ree 
markable case of their su-vivorship, 


Stedman, Captain, adventures of, in his 
expedition against the negroes of Suri's 
nam, 67. His death, 96, 

Strawdlerries, uscommon quantities of, 
in Scotland, 446. 

Swainsor, Mr. his reprobation of mere 
cury, and of the whole mineral kinge 
dom, as incffectna’, or worse, in the 
cuic of diseases, 278, y 

Tatius, 
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Tatius, Achilles, account of, 565. 

Thames, river, encomiastic description of 
remarkable places on the western bor- 
ders of, 306. 

Thompson, Mr, his account of two cases 
of popliteal aneurism, 402. Case of 
arteurism of the crural artery, 404. 

Tribunal, secret, of Westphalia, account 
of, 1194. 

Turnip, Swedish, properties and utility 
Of, 4456, 


U and V 


Vision, theory of, 64. Inquiry concern- 
ing the single appearance of objects 
seen by both eyes, id. 

Uliers, old, in the legs, new method of 
treating, 109. 

Voltaire, his Henriade considered, with 
reference to a new English transla ion 
of that poem, 167. Specimens of, 
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INDEX. 


368.—This eminent writer said to have 
been one of the principal promoters of 
the French revolution, 533—539, 


Ww 


Water, hypothesis relative to its propere 
ties, &c. 140. 

Wesley, Rev, John, his character, &ey 

28, 
| 

Wieland, M. his Oxseron analyzed, 
576. 

W interbitiom, Dr. his observations on 
cases of the nettle-rash, at Sierra 
Leone, 4023. On the use of arsenic 
in the intermittent fevers of a tropical 
climate, ib. Observations relative to 
the Angustura bark, 406. 


Y 


Yarmouth. See Martin. 
Yellow Fever of the West Indies, its 
nature, Caus’y and remedy, 467, 468, 
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